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SINCE the promulgation of the constitution of the United 
Siates, no public document has issued from our press, of an 
importance any way equal, to that of the two pamphlets here 
announced. They form, together with the fatal and extraor- 
dinary event to which they refer, an epoch in the American 
annals;—an epoch by far the most momentous after the esta- 
blishment of our independence. At atime when a war, which, 
not to be productive of dangers and calamities still more 
terrible than those usually incident to that state, requires pre- 
eminently, the universal assent of the nation,—has been de- 
clared, under constitutional forms, by the General government, 
no less than thirty-four members of the popular branch of the 
federal legislature, who, to say the least of them, are not sur- 
passed in patriotism, integrity, and discernment by any othersof 
that body; who assisted at all the deliberations on the subject; 
who have enjoyed the best possible opportunities of becoming 
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thoroughly acquainted with the national concerns, and the 
character and motives, of their associates in the management 
of those concerns, have conceived themselves bound to make a 
solemn appeal to the people, with respect to the measure, and 
to denounce it as “‘ precipitate and ruinous” as unnecessary,— 
as ‘ required neither by any moral duty, nor by any political 
expediency.” 

The lower house too, of a state legislature, the most nume- 
rous, and commonly admitted to be the most enlightened of 
the Union; representing a principal member of our confedera- 
cy—an extensive population no less remarkable for sobriety of 
character, and strength of judgment, than for public virtue, and 
steady fortitude,—have, in like manner, deemed it incumbent 
upon them, in their corporate capacity, to make this war, the 
subject of a printed address to their constituents, in which they 
do not hesitate to qualify it, as “‘ unnecessary, unjustifiable, and 
ruinous;” —as ‘ta wanton sacrifice of the best interests of the 
country;”—as * the consequence of passion and infatuation on 
the part of the federal councils;” —as ‘an instance of incon- 
ceivable folly and desperation.” 

Every consideration would oblige us to presume, that these 
protests were the result, of thorough persuasion and honest 
feeling, even were they not fraught with reasoning the most 
conclusive, and animated by language obviously that of the 
heart. The acknowledged sagacity of the authors, the rank 
which they hold in social life, the large stake which they have 
in the welfare of the country, their long devotion to the public 
service, preclude even the supposition, that they were prompt- 
edto the memorable step they have taken, by any other than the 
soundest views, and the purest motives. Such men, like all 
the rest of their species, may, in a certaip degree, be misled 
and biassed by private resentments, and the illusions of party 
prejudice, but can never labor under any sinister influence, so 
far, as to be transported into the extravagance of error and dis- 
loyalty, which this mode of opposition would imply, did it not 
spring,—as we are confident it does,—from the most unex- 
ceptionable sources. 

Had we not, then, apart, the means of ascertaining the ori- 
gin and character of this deplorable war,—were we not forced 
by facts and indications notorious and intelligible to us all, to 
adopt the opinions promulgated in these pamphlets,—we 
should be justifiable, when they come to us under such auspi- 
ces, in yielding to their authority; or at all events, bound to 
give them, a most deliberate and respectful examination. We 
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speak here, in reference to the people at large, and to the ana- 
lysis and illustrations we propose to offer, of the address from 
Washington. 

With regard to our own individual sentiments, concerning 
the character and views of the majority, in the national coun- 
cils, and the fell catastrophe so long threatened and now 
achieved, we have often detailed them to our readers, with- 
out disguise or hesitation, and in their complete maturity. We 
needed not any extraneous reasonings, nor any immediate ex- 
ample, to induce us to inculcate them anew, in any stage of 
the national decline or delusion, where this course was likely 
to promote the public good. We formed our opinions and are 
confirmed in them, through a constant study of the measures 
and dispositions of our administration,—a study prompted 
and sustained by the most ardent love of country, and the 
deepest concern in its permanent welfare, arising, not only 
from that love, but from every motive of personal interest. 

We have published our opinions together with our reasons 
for them, and shall continue to publish both, stimulated by the 
genuine patriotism, which we thus unaffectedly venture to 
claim, and actuated by the belief, that in so doing, we are ful- 
filling the intent, as well as letter of the constitution, and co- 
operating in the advancement of the public weal. “‘ We ap- 
prehend,”—to use the language of Bolingbroke concerning a 
nation among whom, certainly, it should not be allowed, that 
the freedom of speech may flourish more than among our- 
selves—‘‘ We apprehend that in a country circumstanced 
like ours, and under a government constituted like ours, the 
people have a right to be informed and to reason about pub- 
lic affairs; that when wise and honest measures are pursued, 
and the nation reaps the advantage of them, the exercise of 
this right will always be agreeable to the men in power; that 
indeed, if weak and wicked measures are pursued, the men in 
power may find the exercise of this right disagreeable, incon- 
venient, and sometimes dangerous to them; but that even in 
this case, there can be no pretence for depriving us of this 
right, or for discouraging the exercise of it; and that to forbid 
men to complain when they suffer, would be an instance of ty- 
ranny, but one degree below that, which the triumvirs gave, 
during the slaughter and terror of the proscriptions, when, by 
edict, they commanded all men to be merry upon pain of 
death.” 

Weare notsorry, however, in the present state of things, even 
with a view to security, in the exercise of a constitutional 
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right, to have a precedent such as these pamphlets afford, as a 
species of shield or compurgation.—lIt is, perhaps, well,—not 
superfluous—at this time, that truth and honor and sound po- 
licy, should be vindicated by those, who have not only courage 
to proclaim, but unquestionable authority to propagate their 
sentiments. Further than the pamphlets under notice, in the 
reprobation of the real motives and drift of the war, no enemy 
of the measure or of the administration need, or can go:— 
further, in the invention and suggestion of remedies for the 
evil, no patriotic, dispassionate American will, or should go. 
To inculcate resistance by force, to a law of the United States, 
made pursuant to constitutional forms, even before the oppor- 
tunity has arrived, of trying the efficacy of constitutional 
means of relief, is, to say no more, wild and unwarrantable 
in the extreme:—To inculcate it, now, with respect to the war, 
would be not only hopeless and unjustifiable, but would tend 
to defeat the avowed purpose, the salvation of the country,— 
by bringing upon us prematurely, and at once, the heaviest 
evil—co-ordinately with French alliance,—of which the war 
may be ultimately productive; we mean a dissolution, or vio- 
lent convulsion of the Union. 

We are not without the apprehension, that the private indi- 
vidual, who presumes to depict this war in its true colors, may, 
ere long, need the authority of the example, so auspiciously 
set by the federal minority at Washington, and the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. The maxims of Jacobin proscription 
and violence, have already been urged against the dissenters 
from the war creed, in almost all the gazettes attached to the 
administration, and recommended by that, which is known 
to be under its immediate patronage and direction. They have 
become, as it were, the order of the day, in two or three of 
our largest cities, and in one of them, have been audaciously 
and furiously carried into effect, almost with the co-operation 
of its municipal officers. Nor has so pernicious an example of 
anarchy and oppression, met with any, the slightest animad- 
version, from the general government, although exhibited, 
within the immediate neighbourhood, of the seat of its au- 
thority. The people of America who boast of a constitutional 
privilege of speech, so much more extensive, so much better 
secured, and so much more fondly cherished than that of — 
England, have, nevertheless, heard on all sides, since the 
declaration of war, the doctrine, that its injustice and im- 
policy are no longer,—now that it actually exists—a subject 
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for public discussion; that those who dare arraign the mea- 
sure openly, are to be considered as fit objects of legal suspi- 
cion, if not of popular vengeance. 

Such a doctrine as this, would, in the country of our enemy, 
if any man there, was, at this time, bold or wild enough to 
‘maintain it, be rejected with indignation or contempt, as con- 
trary to universal and immutable custom, and as utterly incom- 
patible with the public liberties.* We feel no surprise that it 


* Something of the same tenor was advanced in England, during our re- 
volutionary war, by those who approved most warmly, of the hostile mea- 
sures of their government. They denounced as a sort of treason, any public 
expression of dislike to its proceedings. It will not be thought irrelevant, or 
superfluous, if we quote the language which this denunciation drew from 
Mr. Burke, and of which our readers will be at no loss to make the proper 
application. . | 

“ If,” says this statesman in his letter to the sheriffs of Bristol, “1 had 
not lived long enough to be little surprised at any thing, I should have 
been in some degree astonished at the rage of several gentlemen, who not 
satisfied with carrying fire and sword into America, are animated nearly 
with the same fury against those neighbours of theirs whose only crime 
it is, that they have charitably wished them to entertain more reasonable 
sentiments, and not to sacrifice their interest to their passion. All this rage 
against dissent, convinces me that at bottom, they are far from satisfied 
they are in the right.” ‘* They are continually boasting of unanimity, or cal- 
ling for it. But before this unanimity can be matter either of wish or congratula- 
tion, we ought to be pretty sure that we are engaged in a rational pursuit. Phren- 
zy does not become a slighter distemper on account of the xumber of those whe 


may be sefecied with it. Delusion and weakness produce not ene mischief the tess 
because they are universal.” 


“ We have been told that dissent from violent measures is an enceurage- 


ment to rebellion. Is it then a rule that when war finally breaks out, no- 


man shall express his desires of peace? Looking no further than ourselves, 
can it be true loyalty to any government, or true patriotism towards any 
country, to flatter the pride and passions, rather than enlighten the reason 
of their solemn councils? | 

‘*In order to produce this favourite unanimity in delusion, and to prevent 
all possibility of a return to our ancient happy concerd, arguments for our 
continuance in this course, are drawn from the wretched situation itself 
into which we have been betrayed. It is said, that being at war with the 
colonies, whatever our sentiments might have been before, all ties between 
us are now dissolved; and all the policy we have left is to strengthen the 
hands of the government to reduce them. On the principle of this argument, 
the more mischiefs we suffer from any adménistration, the more our trust wm it is 
to be confirmed. Let thém but once get us into a war, and then their power is safe, 
and anact of oblivion past for all their misconduct. In former times ministers, 
I allow, have been sometimes driven by the popular voice to assert the na- 
tional hénor by arms. But the wisdom of the nation has been far more clear, 
when those ministers have been compelled to consult its interests by treaty. 
We all know that the sense of the nation obliged the court of Charles the 
Second to abandon the Dutch war. The good people of England considered 
Holland as a sort of dependency on this kingdom. They dreaded to drive it 
tothe protection, or subject it to the power of France, by their inconsiderate 
hostility. They paid but little respect to the court jargon ff that day. They were 
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has been, under present circumstances, strenuously urged and 
industriously disseminated here, however much at variance 
with the constitution, and the previous practice of its advocates. 
It is, in fact, one of the legitimate, natural effects of the war in 
which we are engaged;—one of those fruits by which the tree 
will hereafter be known;—altogether congenial with the mo- 
tives and means, which have contributed to drag us into the 
vortex of European hostilities. Every exertion must, and 
will be made to establish this doctrine, and give it effi- 
ciency, throughout the Union: otherwise the whole plan of 
belligerent policy may be frustrated; or at least, some of its 
tendencies may be averted; prejudice, passion, and selfishness 
may not have their full swing and gratification. It will not 
want for partizans and agents: They will be found in various 
descriptions of persons;—among the authors, and abettors of 
the war from whatever motive, whether patriotism, anarchy, 
interest, ambition, or the desire of indulging martial propen- 
sities; among the more timorous class of its enemies, over- 
awed by the menaces of the former; and eminently, in that 
body of wretches, but too numerous in every country, who, in 
the language of Johnson, are always ready “ to cry Aavoc with- 
out reserve, and to let slip the dogs of foreign or czva/ war, ig- 
norant whither they are going, and careless what may be their 
prey.” 

We scarcely need remind any of our fellow citizens, capa- 
ble of reflection, that if there were a single measure, within the 
official competency, of the majority of congress, which might 
not be publicly, and safely discussed by all of us; of which 
when adopted, the motives might not be freely scrutinized, 
and reprobated, we should call our commonwealth by some 
other name, than that of a representative republic. If above 
all, war, which must by its nature, absorb completely the at- 
tention of the people, and affect nearly the whole circle of 
their most important rights and interests, if, we say—war 
were that measure, our liberty of the press, our elective 
franchise, our entire scheme of freedom, would be mere sha- 
dows. On this hypothesis, the most stupid, or profligate, or 
ambitious faction which might, through popular delusion, con- 
stitute the majority in congress, joined to an Executive of a 
similar, or merely imbecile character, would have nothing to 


not moved from their evident interests, by court-arts: nor was it enough to tell 
them they were at war; that they must go through with it; and that the cause of 
the dispute was lost in the consequences. The people of England, were then, as 
they are now, called upon to make government strong. They thought it a zreat 
deal better to make it wise and honest.” 
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do, but to entangle us in a war, (and opportunities for it could 
never be wanting,) in order to be safe from all accusation or 
reproach; to be able to practise without molestation or fear, 
upon the credulity of the nation; to maintain themselves im- 
movably in place, and to execute at leisure any unhallowed pro- 
jeccs, whether levelled at the whole community, or merely at 
an obnoxious part; whether framed in subserviency to the will 
of one foreign power, or tending to gratify, at the expense of 
our dearest interests, an inveterate private animosity towards 
another. 

Hitherto, every individual of this country, was supposed to 
have the right, of investigating before the public, the charac- 
ter of its rulers under all aspects; their wisdom, ability, and 
principles of action, not only in the general discharge, but in 
every particular exercise, of their functions. This right was 
supposed to be fundamental, because without it, the fre- 

uency of elections would be of no value, and representation 
fail of its principle ends. The most unbounded latitude of con- 
jecture and censure, has at the same time, been established by 
prescription, both here and in England, as necessary to pro- 
mote such indispensable inquiry, and to render the control 
of the people over their functionaries, more complete and ef- 
fectual. 

But, if there be any official act of the latter, which should 
expose them to the full, undisturbed exertion, of the right we 
have mentioned,—which should authorize and sanction its 
extension to the utmost limits,— it is the kindling of war; inas- 
much as this is, of all other acts, the most favourable to erro- 
neous, or merely personal views on their part; the most fruit- 
ful source of deception in every respect;—the most impor- 
tant in its consequences to the nation. If there be any conjunc- 
ture, at which the people should be particularly solicitous 
to be informed, through every channel, concerning the ability, 
the honesty, the feelings, and views of their rulers, at which 
it is particularly meritorious in an individual, after a thorough 
examination of these points, to publish the result of his re- 
search; at which he should be not merely tolerated, but en- 
couraged, in the freest expression of his opinions, it is, when 
we are made to pass into that state, wherein, according to 
the language of a great writer, “‘ domestic liberty is specially 
endangered; the public morals debauched; every species of 
misery to be endured; the general safety set to hazard; com- 
merce suspended; the soil subjected to devastation; and great 
numbers exposed to hardships, perils, captivity and death.” 

We have here spoken of war only in its general character, 
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with its ordinary concumitants. But how much stronger docs 
not the argument become, when we advert to the peculiar com- 
plexion, arising from the novel and awful condition of the 
world, of that into which we have been precipitated; to the 
dark, degrading, and too plausible suspicions which hang over 
its origin and objects; to the detestation with*which it is view- 
ed by the most enlightened and virtuous of the community; 
to the doubts and dismay it has cast over the minds of men 
of all ranks and parties? How could, or should any good citi- 
zen abstain from inquiry, after he has read the statements, and 
resistless arguments contained in the address, of the thirty- 
four members of congress; after he has seriously reflected 
upon the following opinions on the same subject, uttered and 
published, with all possible solemnity, by another representa- 
tive, of unimpeachable integrity, of the keenest discernment, 
and the warmest patriotism? : 

“ A war with England under existing circumstances com- 
ports neither with the zvterest, nor the honor of the American | 
people, but is an idolatrous sacrifice of both, on the altar of 
French rapacity, perfidy, and ambition: it is a war of submis- 
sion to the mandates of a foreign despot,—the basest, the 
most unqualified submission. 

“If without having received any shadow of indemnity for 
the past, or security for the future,—if indeed security could be 
given by the French emperor—the United States become vir- 
tually a party to the war in his behalf, it must confirm beyond 
the possibility of doubt, every surmise that has gone abroad, 
however gross, however injurious to the honor or interests of 
this government,—that there exists in our councils an undue, 
a fatal French bias. After the declarations of official men, af- 
ter the language uttered on the floor of congress, if the United 
States become parties to the war with France against her rival, 
it must establish this conclusion as clearly as the existence of 
the sun above us, and this government will stand branded to 
the latest posterity, (unless the press should perish in the gene- 
ral wreck of human liberty) as the panders of French des- 
potism—as the tools, the minions, sycophants, parasites of 
France.” * 

While the constitution exists, every law enacted pursuant 
to its forms, although repugnant to its spirit, is obligatory 
upon us, until we have effected a repeal of that law, by con-. 
stitutional means. From the frequency of our elections, there 
can scarcely occur here, one of those extreme cases of oppres- 
sion, which, under other governments less happily constituted, 


* Speech of Mr. Randolph. 
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form the line of demarcation “ when obedience ought to end, 
and resistance must begin.” However grievous may be the 
present war, however great an abuse of power, it may imply 
on the part of congress, yet when the constitution itself fur- 
nishes us with a speedy and effectual remedy, things cannot 
justly be said to be in that lamentable condition, which autho- 
rises a people ‘‘to administer the critical, ambiguous, bitter 


potion of violence or revolution to a distempered state.”— 


With every constitutional requisition made in aid of the war, 
every good citizen will comply without hesitation, whatever 
~ may be his opinion of its merits. There are few, if any of us, 
who will not wish success to the American arms, whenever 
they may come into conflict with those of the enemy. This is 
a matter of innate, irresistible feeling. There are none who 
will not eagerly unite in resisting, at any cost or hazard, fo- 
reign invasion from any quarter. For our own part, we would 
rejoice to see, the entire resources of the country, put into the 
hands of administration,—were they capable of wielding 
them,—to be turned inexorably against Great Britain, if we 
supposed that our hostilities, would not sensibly impair her 
strength, in her contest with France, in which we think our 
own safety involved; or if we believed,—what we most cer- 
tainly do not believe—that those resources would be sufii- 
cient, to extort from her even the concessions, and the redress 
really due. 


So much for the absolute duties of the citizen, and for our — 


own particular sentiments. There are, however, in this case, 


other considerations not to be overlooked. It is one of our 


constitutional privileges, to confine ourselves, if we think fit, 
to the performance of strict constitutional obligations. Every 
individual is entitled to decide for himself on this point, after 
full deliberation. In the case of a war like the present, he 
owes it in the first place, to his conscience, and his country, to 
inquire whether,—abstracting all other views,—there be sufki- 
cient provocation to warrant so awful an expedient;—whether 
all the resources of negotiation, all gentle methods have been 
honestly and ineffectually tried;—whether this desperate re- 
sort be, in any degree likely to accomplish its legitimate ob- 
jects;—whether the springs of the war, do not lie in private 
interests and passions;—whether it be not visibly, in the majo- 
rity even of those who enacted it, the effect of necessity and 
fear, not choice or patriotism;—whether the motives officially 
assigned for it, be not, for the most part, a tissue of counterfeit 
mischiefs, imaginary injuries, and gross falsehoods dressed 
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up in order to inflame and deceive the nation;—whether, in 
fine, it be, —and we can conceive no more terrible case of folly 
and guilt,—what it is represented to be, in the most imposing 
and emphatic manner, by a consi‘erable proportion of the 
most able and virtuous of the federal representatives. 

Whoever concurs with them, after having examined the 
whole question, and believes that a war of this description, 
is fitted rather to ruin, than benefit the country, is bound in 
conscience, to lend no other succor to his rulers, than they are 
legally entitled to claim. If, from a penury of means, and the 
secession of all the virtuous from their cause, they can, the 
more promptly, be brought to allow the “soft effulgence of 
peace” to shine forth once more on the land, he will advance 
nothing gratuitously; lend them no countenance whatever. 
Under all circumstances, he will be careful not to make the 
ruin of the country irretrievable, by ceasing to struggle against 
it; he will omit no lawful effort to procure a change of public 
men, and no one can fail to see, that this object is only to be 
effected, by the most unreserved, public discussion, of the mo- 
tives and measures of those now in power. If it happens to 
any of us to think this war just and politic, and that we yet 
deem our present rulers, incapable of waging it with energy 
and wisdom, we should, in like manner, by our remonstrances 
and votes, endeavor to replace them by others who are. 

The fate of the first worthies of the Jacobin school, in 
France, should bea lesson to those war-zealots among us, 
who are willing to imitate them, in silencing all opposition 
to their will, aud perhaps in employing, not only the hands of 
the mob, but those of the executioner, to effect their purpose. 
The Legendres, Marats and Robespierres, could not esca 
with impunity, although in their sanguinary intolerance, they 
did but go along, in some sort, with the national torrent, and 
were, by the general prevalence of the most furious and pro- 
fligate anarchy ever known, armed with the force sufficient toe 
establish their ruffian code. In this country, although mobs 
may be found in some of our cities to trample on the rights of 
property and personal security, we are not, however, by any 
means ripe for the “ reign of terror,” which several of those, 
who have been most clamorous in their professions of repub- 
licanism, testify an eagerness to introduce. 

_ Faction, it has been wisely said, will bear any thing, share 
in any thing, justify any thing. But although faction is but too 
strong among us, particularly in our public councils, it is yet 
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feeble, when compared with what may be called, in contra- 
distinction to the cabal of demagogues, that has usurped the 
public voice, the national party;—a party “‘unmixed with fo- 
reign filth, and undefiled;”—liable indeed to be deluded for 
a time, but still open to the lessons of reason and expe- 
rience; truly attached to order and to justice; and which, al- 
though it might not be able, or perhaps ready, to prevent the 
laws from being violated, in a few instances, would, neverthe- 
less, finally unite in abhorrence of the act, and visit the per- 
petrators with triple vengeance. Of this party, faction, what- 
ever may be its hopes, has not as yet, secured the ascendant. 
As yet,—thank God,—we have no martial law established 
over us; no ambulatory guillotine in motion. Let faction then 
beware, until this happens. ‘¢ Proscriptions,” says Bolingbroke, 
“¢ are abominable and inhuman, when they are backed by a full- 
ness of arbitrary power. But to hang up the tables of proscrip- 
tion, without the power of sending centurions to cut off every 
obnoxious head, is the extreme of folly and imprudence.” 

In the first number of this journal, we predicted, that ad- 
vantage would be taken, of the pretended revocation of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, to involve us in hostilities with 
Great Britain. We shuddered at this hollow imposture, when 
it was first announced, seeing in it the mask, under which the 
plans laid for that purpose, would be adroitly, and perhaps suc- 
cesfully urged. When we found our fears strengthened, by 
the proceedings of government during the last summer, we 
again proclaimed the danger, and were persuaded, that ere 
long, the country would be made, to drink the chalice of 
French alliance, to the lowest and foulest dregs. Yet, perhaps, 
there were none of our fellow-citizens, more confident, during 
the last discussions of congress on the subject of war, than 
ourselves, that the measure would not, at that time, be adopted. 

We had passed from despondency to hope, in witnessing 
what we conceived to be, a most favourable alteration of 
things, in the course of the few months immediately preced- 
ing. We saw in the majority of the nation what we did not 
anticipate,—a marked aversion for the war:—We saw the ad- 
ministration baffled in the attempt, to procure money from the 
people by loan, for belligerent purposes: —We saw the treasury 
left empty, and with no resource for the exigencies of the 
public service, but the emission of a paper-credit, or a heavy 
system of taxation, expedients not to be tried with impunity, 
and likely to prove inefficacious when tried:—We saw every 
proposition made in congress during the winter, for the pro- 
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tection of our defenceless navigation and coasts, by a naval 
force, or other safeguard, uniformly rejected, and evidently, 
with a determination that none should be carried:—We saw 
the business of the war department so conducted, the force de- 
manded by it from congress, so insignificant when compared 
with the ostensible object, the recruiting service when tardily 
commenced, so like “‘ the rolling stone which gathers no moss,” 
that obviously, much time must elapse, before our military 
strength would be, to any real purpose, more considerable 
than our maritime:—We saw a correspondence brought by 
the long-expected, all-decisive Hornet, between our minis- 
ter at Paris and the French government, which set the 
treacherous and hostile character of that government, in 
such a light, as to put it beyond the possibility of dispute, 
that in declaring war against Great Britain, the pretext of 
violated honor would be almost ludicrous, unless we declared 
it at the same time against France:—We saw, in fine, all 
the branches of government staggering under the weight, 
of the responsibility attached to their plans, and labouring 
to shift it, from one to the other, by cunning devices; the 
ranks of the dominant party broken, divided in opinion, che- 
rishing different schemes, and filled with mutual distrust. 
Under such circumstances,—making, too, every allowance 
for the strong desire, which prevailed among the majority, to 
assail the British, and for the pledges they had multiplied to 
that effect,—we did not, we must confess, imagine it possible, 
that they would thus suddenly, and at one leap, plunge to the 
bottom of the abyss. ‘There was still further room left to tem- 
porize;—the most specious reasons existed for a delay of 
some months;—nay, the state of our relations with France, and 
the unprepared condition of the country, rendered this indis- 
pensable, with a view to public honor and safety. We did not 
suppose that those, who had bid so high at the auction of po- 
pularity,—we will not say at what lamentable price,—and 
who usually calculated with so much nicety and caution, 
would, by a sudden start, in a sort of hurry and confusion of 
spirits, risk their dear-bought acquisition in the lottery of war, 
without having, at the same time, one prize of any value, to 
hold out to the people. But we did not, it seems, allow due 
weight to the influence of false shame, of irritated pride, of 
inveterate resentments impatient for gratification, and tremu- 
fous, as it were, lest the opportunity should pass by unim- 
proved. We did not lay sufficient stress upon certain vague 
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hopes of irregular power, and party revenge, and certain en- 
couraging calculations of private gain; nor upon the strong 
contagion of the angry passions, the efficacy of mutual re- 
proach and exhortation, the overpowering ascendancy of a 
few adventurous leaders, over many weak and irresolute 
minds, among a body of men, confined to one spot, and com- 
muning only with themselves. 

To explain further the mistake, into which we had fallen. 
How is it possible we could have foreseen, that the senate, the 
constitutional frank-pledge of the nation, the ballast, if we may 
be allowed the figure, of the vessel of state, an assembly ca- 
pable of weighing deliberately, and discerning accurately their 
own and the public interests, would have followed in the wild 
career, and gone all the desperate lengths, of the lower house? 
The event was the more strange to us, in consequence of the 
opinions gravely proclaimed not long before, by several sena- 
tors forming a part of the usual majority of their body, with 
respect to our foreign relations, and our domestic condition. 
Inconsistency in statesmen is too common to excite surprise; 
but in the instance particularly, of two of the individuals to 
whom we allude, the apostacy, if we may so term it, from the 
maxims of conduct springing immediately out of their general 
and acknowledged views of things, was too gross and shame- 
less, to be the ground even of a conjecture. Could we have 
expected from one of these persons that after having, in 
his place, denounced the administration, as imbecile, pusil- 
Janimous and incapable, after having traced to their weakness, 
all our “ present sufferings and degradations,” he would have 
voted for war in any shape, to be waged by them? Or that the 
other would have voted for war with England alone, after ha- 
ving in the month of May last, declared, also in his place, that 
the national honour then imperiously called upon us, to place 
both France and England precisely in the same situation, in 
which they were, when the president’s proclamation of No- 
vember 1810 was issued; adding, that men of nice notions of 
honour, would believe, that we could not Aonourably pursue the 
war with Great Britain, until we had freed ourselves from the 
deception practised upon us by F rance? 

But it is time for us to speak particularly, of the Address of 
the federal represeniatives. As the same topics are treated 
in less detail, although with much ability, in that of the Mas- 
sachusetts’ legislature, we shall content ourselves with ear- 
nestly recommending it to the attention of the public. In the 
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course of the quotations we propose to make from the former, 
and the observations we shall annex to them, we expect to 
convince our readers, that this war well deserves the epithets 
which these addresses apply to it, and that, even admitting it 
to be just in the principle, our present rulers are utterly unfit 
to conduct it to a prosperous issue, and, in all respects, unwor- 
thy of the confidence of the nation. 

Whoever has read with attention the appeal of the thirty- 
four members of congress, will acknowledge with us, that 
every kind of praise is due to its excellence as a composition. 
The whole question of war is,—within a comparatively small 
compass,—fully stated and argued, with equal perspicuity of 
style, and force-of reasoning. The soundest and most luminous 
maxims of state-policy, are scattered throughout, and brought 
completely to bear, on all the seeming difficulties of our situa- 
tion. It is impossible, in perusing this address, and what is 
called the manifesto of the committee of foreign relations, not 
to institute a comparison between the temperance, candour 
and radiant truth of the one, and the falsehood of the colours 
daubed over the other, the undignified acrimony of its lan- 
guage, and the glaring partiality of its statements. 

In the first paragraphs of this peace-address, the authors 
judiciously assign their reasons, for appearing in this anoma- 
lous way, before the public. These are of a nature to kindle 
the most lively interest, and, we think, very strong alarms, in 
the breast of every sincere friend of our constitution. The war 
itself endangers that constitution but consequentially; the prac- 
tices which have thus driven the minority of the house of 
representatives, from their proper theatre of duty, affect it 
directly and fundamentally; suspend some of its most import- 


ant benefits and privileges,—and, if persevered in, must ac- 


complish its total destruction. 

We have always looked with an eye of jealousy and dis- 
trust, upon the secret sessions, in which the majority in con- 
gress, have so frequently indulged, for the few years past. 
There isnothing more obviously, and imperiously required, by 
the genius of our system of government, than that the discus- 
sions of our deliberative assemblies, should be public, in all 
cases, where the object of them,—the legitimate, fair object, — 
is not liable to be certainly frustrated, by that course. It is 
not enough that the constituent, should know in what sense, 
his representative has voted, on a question of general concern. 
He should, in order to acquire a thorough acquaintance with 
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the character of the latter, and to exert over him the control, 
which the constitution intends, be enabled to follow him in 
every step of his conduct, and take cognizance of every senti- 
ment he utters. 

The closing of the doors on a debate, in either house of con- 
gress, is never justifiable, but when the execution of the mea- 
sure in view, cannot be otherwise successfully compassed, or 
the public preserved from serious detriment. It must be a 
matter of indispensable necessity. The pernicious abuses to 
which, a free departure from this rule might lead, are suffi- 
ciently obvious. A majority need but muffle itself up in the 
cloak of secrecy, to prosecute with impunity plans hostile to 
the honour, the prosperity, or the liberties of the nation; to 
screen itself effectually, from the supervision of the people, 
on occasions when it is most important that such supervision 
should be exercised; to bereave them of the information and 
lights, which the minority might be able to communicate, and 
indeed paralize all opposition on the part of the latter, even 
to the most ruinous measures. ° 

This is what we see exemplified in the conduct of the pre- 
sent congress. ‘* Secret sessions,” to use the language of the 
address, ‘“‘ have multiplied; and in proportion to the import- 
ance of the questions agitated, has been the studious conceal- 
ment of debate.” All difficulties for the majority, arising from 
the logic and patriotism of the minority, and the inquisitive, 
imposing gaze of the public, have vanished before this easy, 
but unhallowed expedient. It was to be expected, after cer- 
tain previous sallies, that, however daring the irregularity, 
recourse would be had to it, on the question of war; of all 
others, that on which free and public discussion, was most 
to be dreaded by the authors. Accordingly, the rights of 
the minority and of the public, were trampled upon without 
hesitation. It was notorious, that the subject of secret debate 
eould not be concealed while in agitation, and even, if the 
object had not succeeded, that it must be immediately known, 
what that object was. Of course no advantages would have 
accrued to the enemy, from a public discussion; ng one of our 
hostile plans could have been thwarted or impeded. In fact the 
case would not have been different, had it been possible to 
keep the public, in total ignorance of the main design. The 
closing of the doors, therefore, served but for the more speedy, 
and unembarrassed execution, of the wi// of the majority. In 
conclave, timid spirits could be rallied and fixed to the ob- 
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ject; defiance might be securely bid to the voice of the mino- 
rity, even had they been inspired. 
But let us hear the language of the address on this point. 
“« The momentous question of war,” say the authors to their 
constituents ** is decided. On this topic so vital to your inte- 
rests, the right of public debate has been denied to your re- 
presentatives. They have been called into secret session on this 
the most interesting of all your public relations, although the 
circumstances of the time and of the nation afforded no reason 
for secrecy, unless it be found in the apprehension of the effect 
of public debate, on public opinion, or of public openion on the 
result of the vote. Except the message of the president of the 
United States, which is now before the public, nothing confi- 
dential was communicated. That message contained no fact 
not previously known. No one reason for war was intimated, 
but such as was of a nature public and notorious. The inten- 
tion to wage war, and invade Canada had been long since 
openly avowed. The object of hostile menace had been osten- 
tatiously announced. Yet the doors were shut upon the peo- 
ple. In a situation so extraordinary the undersigned have 
deemed it their duty by no act of theirs, to sanction a proceed- 
ing so novel and arbitrary. When this momentous subject 
was stated as for debate, they demanded that the’doors should 
be opened. This being refused, they declined discussion, de- 
ing perfectly convinced from indications too plain to be misun- 
derstood, that in the house, all argument with closed doors, was 
hopeless, and that any act giving implied validity to so fagrant 
an abuse of power, would be little less than treachery to the 
essential rights of a people.” 
We beg our readers to pause, upon the solemn testimony 
here borne, by so large and respectable a portion of the house 
of representatives, to the fact of the utter hopelessness and 
futility of argument in that house, when in conclave, on a ques- 
tion, of all others the most important, for the public interest! 
Under such circumstances, what have we not to fear for our 
constitution, one of the primary ends of which, is, that reason 
should have full and fair play, and passion as little scope as pos- 
sible, in the administration of our public concerns;—which 
depends, indeed, for its existence, upon the predominance of 
that end? The apprehensions awakened by the fact just men- 
tioned, must be greatly increased, by other, and equally alarm- 
ing statements, from the same high authority. 
“The undersigned,” says the address, “‘ have witnessed a 
principle, adopted as the law of the house, by which under a 
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novel application of the previous question, a power is assumed 
by the majority to deny the privilege of speech, at any stage 
and under any circumstances of debate. And recently, by an 
unprecedented assumption, the right to give reasons for an 
original motion, has been made to depend upon the will of 
the majority.” 

Thus has a finishing blow been given to the freedom of 
speech, in the house of representatives. If the previous 
question is to prevail, whenever its intervention may suit 
the caprice or convenience of the majority,—if the doors 
are to be closed upon the same principle, in any other case 
than one of imperious necessity,—if it be compulsory on a 
member to submit to the house an intended motion in writing, 
previous to any explanations or comments on his part,—and 
if it be then permitted to the house to refuse at once to consi- 
der it, and to arrest all further discussion on the subject,—is 


it not ‘self evident, that the minority is entirely, as regards the’ 


freedom of speech, at the mercy of the majority? 

And if this be the case, may it not be said that the nation 
itself, with respect to its highest interests, is also at the mercy 
of that majority, although, not exceeding the minority, per- 
haps, but by a few voices? What could prevent the majority 
in congress, particularly when backed by the favour of a mis- 
guided majority out of doors, from trampling with impunity 
upon their opponents both in the house and throughout the 
nation; from perpetuating among the people the most fatal de- 
lusions, and under shelter of those delusions, committing the 
wildest excesses and the most destructive follies? Of what 
avail but tothe most pernicious purposes, can deliberative dis- 
cussion be at all, if it may be restricted arbitrarily to one side 
of the question, or of the house, as it evidently may be, under 
the precedent set in the case of Mr. Randolph, to which the 
address alludes in the last phrase of the quotation just made. 

Our own legislative history, and that of every free common- 
wealth shows, that a majority elected and supported by a par- 
ty, will, in almost all instances, stretch their constitutional 
power, at least, to the utmost; leave no particle of it unexerted, 
in order to hamper and oppress their opponents, as well as to 
gratify the resentments, and prejudices, of their supporters out 
of doors. The framers of our constitution were well aware of 
this, and were, therefore, very far from intending to leave to 
the majority in congress, the constitutional power to silence 
the minority under any pretext, or by any devices. On the con- 
trary, they looked to the enjoyment by the minority, of the 
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most ample freedom of public discussion, as to the most, and 
indeed, only efficacious restraint, on the dangerous excesses 
to which a party-majority 1s ever prone. They looked to it, as 
to the source from which the people were to derive, the best 
means of forming a sound judgment, concerning the wisdom 
and general tendency, of the measures pursued by their favo- 
rites; inasmuch as those who are placed by the side of the lat- 
ter, and devoted equally to the management of the national 
concerns, can best appreciate and explain the motives, and 
character of their proceedings. The framers of the constitu- 
tion knew well that, this would be, for the same reasons, the 
quarter from which, the errors of judgment, into which the 
people are led by party sophistry and falsehood, might, if ever 
they could, be dispelled, before they were rectified by that 
‘tamer of the human breast,”—adversity. From these con- 
siderations it is manifest, that every practice or rule of either 
house of congress, which, whether singly, or connected with 
others, places it in the power of the majority, to deprive the 
minority in all cases, of the privilege of public debate, or,— 
what is -worse,—to seal their lips entirely, is abhorrent from 
the spirit of our institutions, and in fact, destructive of gene- 
ral freedom. 

Such a doctrine as that advanced generally, by the speaker 
of the house of representatives, in his late extraordinary ap- 
peal to the public, in answer to Mr. Randolph’s address to his 
Constituents, would be deemed monstrous,—as would also the 
application of the previous question, according to our man- 
ner,—in the British house of commons, the model as to forms 
of proceeding, of our own deliberative assemblies. Mr. Ran- 
dolph has justly stated, in his able and convincing reply, to 
the speaker’s appeal, that “there is no mode in the British 
parliament, analogous to the one lately devised and set up 
here, of preventing a member from bringing forward a mo- 
tion, on any subject, for legislative discussion, and illustratin 
and enforcing it by every argument in his power.” Did there 
exist such a mode, and were it allowed, or ever imagined to ap- 
ply the previous question in our way, we should scarcely hear 
of such motions and speeches as those, by which Sir Francis 
Burdett so often outrages the feelings, and buffets the patience 
of the House of Commons: nor would the ministry suffer their 
strength to be wasted by discussions, prolonged throughout 
many nights in succession, on questions of which, oftentimes, 
the sole purport on the side of the opposition, is to criminate 
their conduct, and destroy their influence. We can attest with 
Mr. Randolph, from a most assiduous attendance on the de- 
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bates of the British parliament, during several sessions, that 
the “ tyranny” of which he speaks, ‘“ would not there be 
borne;”—that it would not be there endured, “‘ that a member 
of the opposition should be repeatedly interrupted upon the 
same plea of order, and by the same member of the court- 
party, after repeated decisions in his favour.”? With the same 
high authority, we add, that it remains to be seen, whether 
an American congress shall be justified by the public senti- 
ment, in outstripping a British house of commons in minis- 
terial devotion. And to this, we subjoin on our own part, what, 
doubtless, he will sanction;—that it cannot be, that the Ame- 
rican people will long permit, that the freedom of speech 
should flourish in greater latitude and security, in the parlia- 
ment of the British monarchy, than in the Congress of their 
Republic. 

The authors of the address under consideration, state, be- 
sides the motives furnished by the conduct of the body, to 
which they belong, another reason for appearing thus before 
the public, which deserves the attention of the reader. “ A 
measure of this kind,” say they, ‘‘ has appeared to the under- 
signed to be more imperiously demanded, by the circumstance 
of a message and manifesto being prepared, and circulated, 
at public expense, in which the causes for war were enume- 
rated, and the motives for it concentrated in a manner suited 
to agitate and influence the public mind.” The only observa- 
tion we shall now make on this manifesto, which is no more 
than a report from three of the members, of the committee of 
foreign relations, and the message, of which we may speak 
more fully in the sequel, relates to the absence of any declared 
concurrence in them, on the part of the senate. 

It is usual, and eminently proper, when war is declared, that 
it should be preceded by a manifesto or exposition of motives, 
emanating from the quarter where the power to declare it, is 
lodged. Now, with us, this power is vested in the three branch- 
es of the government, jointly; and of course, since—to use the 
phraseology of the peace address,—* a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind” has not propelled the two houses of con- 
gress, to unite in announcing the reasons, or motives, for their 
declaration of war,—we have, properly speaking, no regular 
manifesto, or full expression of the sense of the government. 
The silence of the senate is rendered the more remarkable, 
by the separate philippics of the president, and the house of 
representatives. We shrewdly suspect, from the whole tenor 
of their proceedings on the subject, that several of that body, 
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who finally voted for war,—particularly such of them as en- 
deavoured to substitute for it, letters of marque and reprisal 
against both belligerents,—would have been exceedingly un- 
willing, to subscribe their names, to the pieces justificatives 
of the other branches of the government. If we mistake not, 
they entered upon this “ sad founderous road” of war, with 
much less alacrity, than the committee of foreign relations 
in the lower house, and oftener called to mind that fatal dis- 
grace, which, according to a very profound observer, rarely 
fails to attend folly ending in misfortune. 

The authors of the address, after touching on the general 
importance of peace to the United States, and the proper sys- 
tem of defence for our interests, proceed to discuss at large, 
the chief motives to war, as enumerated by the president 
in his message. The solidity of these motives in themselves,— 
although not the only, or the most important aspect, under 
which the question of war is to be considered, nor the prin- 
cipal criterion by which the conduct of our administration 
should be tested,—could not however but be regarded, as a 
point to be thoroughly investigated. In a war like the present, 
assuming, from the peculiar circumstances of our own coun- 
try, and of the world, a character altogether extraordinary, 
and, at the best, exceedingly ambiguous,—the American peo- 
ple had a right to expect from their government, the most 
complete justification of the measure. It was eminently due to 
the nation, in reference not only to her domestic prosperity, 
but to her reputation with her contemporaries, and with pos- 
terity, that her rulers, besides making the abstract justice of 
their cause, as clear as the noon-day, should likewise have 
kept it free, from the adulteration of any frivolous or unsub- 
stantial allegation. 

“ Moral duty,” says the address, “ requires that a nation, 
before it appeals to arms, should have been not only true to 
itself, but that it should have failed in no duty to others.” 
This too it was incumbent upon our administratioff, to show 
undeniably, in their own case,—as well as to purge themselves 
from all suspicion, of sinister motives, or unhallowed passions. 
It should have been made manifest, also, that the most strict 
impartiality had been observed towards both nations;—that 
our neutral obligations had been, in every instance, religiously 
fulfiled;—that we had uniformly displayed the most sincere 
dispositions to preserve peace;—that we had exacted no ru- 
inous concessions from our enemy;—that we had fully ex- 
hausted all the expedients of negotiation and compromise, 
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which the law of nature and nations prescribes, before pro- 
ceeding to the last resort. 

Proof of all this, the American people would, indeed, be en- 
titled to require from their government, at the commence- 
ment of any war, which they might be called upon to wage;— 
but how much more particularly, in one like the present, of 
which the tendency is to second the designs of a monstrous 
despotism, that threatens to enslave and barbarize the human 
race? It is not even enough, that we should stand acquitted be- 
fore God, and our own consciences. To save us from eternal 
disgrace, and the hatred of the world, we should be able to 
vindicate ourselves, from all reproach, at the tribunal of man. 
If our government has not put itself in a condition to do this 
for us, before it enlisted us on the side of France, it has be- 
trayed its trust. We shall see, in the course of the ensuing 
inquiry, what it has done. 

“‘ It appears to the undersigned,” says the address, “ that 
the wrongs of which the United States have to complain, al- 
though in some respects, very grievous to our interests, and 
in many humiliating to our pride, were yet of a nature which 
in the present state of the worid, either would not justify war, 
or which war would not remedy.” Such is truly the case as 
regards our relations with Great Britain. The proposition is 
satisfactorily established, in the view taken of the three lead- 
ing subjects of governmental complaint: impressments; parti- 
cular blockades; and the orders in council. We do not think 
it necessary, to enter fully into the argument on these points. 
Admitting the privileges of blockade and impressment to be 
unjust in an eminent degree, as they are now exercised by the 
British, yet in our opinion the war would be but little less 
exceptionable; the administration equally worthy of that sen- 
tence of condemnation and exclusion, which we trust they will 
receive from the people. The men and their measure are to 
be tried upon different grounds. We shall however follow 
the authors of the address, in the order in which they them- 
selves proceed, and extract from their disquisition what we 
think most material for our purpose. 

And first as to impressments. They have set this question 
‘in a light in some respects new, and well fitted to open the 
eyes of any candid person. They profess to sympathize in the 
sufferings, of such of our unfortunate seamen, as have fallen 
victims to the abuses of the practice, and who is it, possessing, 
like them, a truly American heart, that does not? Who not 
more, than an administration, which while affecting the keenest 
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hihi sensibility, for the condition of our countrymen in British 
DB ships, appears wholly indifferent concerning a body of them, 
i scarcely less numerous, that have been, from time to time, con- 
fined in French prisons and dungeons, under circumstances 
= | ; of still greater suffering and more flagrant injustice? What 
- hi are we to think of the patriotism and the sympathy, which are 
roused almost to fury, by wrongs coming from one quarter, 
but which slumber in perfect serenity, over similar outrages 
yet heavier, and devoid of all colour of right, committed in 


another? 
| The pretensions of the British and American governments, 
: ii with respect to impressments, are, in theory, utterly irrecon- 
A | cileable. The question of right is inexplicable and endless. It 
: 7 is admitted, that, in the case of the full exercise of the claim 


of either party, injury would accrue to the opposite side. 
ri | There can be no doubt, but that if our flag were to enjoy the 
4 j complete immunity, which we demand for it, the British 
By | might suffer material prejudice. At least this is the firm, un- 
iH alterable conviction of that nation. Her situation and disposi- 
ia tions are justly represented by the authors of the address. “ The 
+7 doctrine of allegiance for which she contends is common to 
4 all the governments of Europe. It has been maintained for 

| centuries. When Britain is at war, and the United States neu- 
i} tral, the merchant service of the United States holds out to 
1a British seamen temptations almost irresistible. That England 
| whose posture is insular, who is engaged in a war apparently 
| for existence, whose seamen are her bulwark, should look up- 


i on the effect of our principle upon her safety, with a jealous 
a eye, is inevitable, that she will not hazard the consequences 
of its unregulated exercise is certain.””**— The reason why 


“al * The followjng passage to the same purport, from the able speech made 
a by Mr. Bayard of the senate, on his motion to postpone the war until Novem- 
a ber, deserves, also, the attention of our readers. ** The question as to the im- 
i “‘pressment of our seamen, did not present insuperable difficulties. Britain 
ist ‘*never contended for a right to impress American seamen. The right she 
al ** claims is to take her own subjects, found in our merchant vessels. She ex- 
Mh *ercises the right in relation to her own private vessels. This right she ne- 


he ‘ver will, nor can give up. If our mercfiant flag were a secure protection 
ma | **to British seamen, who sailed under it, the British navy must be unmanned 
Je ** by desertion; while our merchants can, and do pay, a dollar for every shil- 
Oh: ‘*ling, a sailor can earn in the naval service of his country.—Can it be ex- 
te “pected that a nation which depends for its existence upon its naval strength, 
e «would yield a principle threatening its maritime power? No war of any du- 
i * ration, or however disastrous, will ever extort this concession:—She may 
i “as welll fall with arms in her hands, as to seal quietly the bond of her 
** 
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she will not incur this hazard, is, that she considers the unre- 
gulated exercise of our claim, as striking at the very vitals of 
her power. She is rendered the more tenacious as to the ex- 
ercise of her own right, because she knows, that, although it is 
productive of injury to us, the tendency of it, is by no means 
as fatal, as in the other case. She exposes us by it, to distress 
and humiliation, but not to ruin. 

With regard to our own situation, the authors of the ad- 
dress, make several very just and striking observations. “ In 
a practical point of view,” say they, ‘“‘and so long as the right 
of flag is restrained, by no regard to the interests of others, 
a war on account of impressments is only a war for the right 
of employing British seamen on board of American merchant 
vessels. But the undersigned are clearly of opinion, that the 
employment of British seamen, in the merchant service of the 
United States, is as little reconcileable with the present, as 
with the permanent interests of the United States themselves. 
The encouragement of foreign seamen is the discouragement 
of the native American. The duty of government towards 
this valuable class of men, is not only to protect but to pa- 
tronize them. And this cannot be done more effectually than 
by securing to American citizens the privil of American 
navigation.—In attempting to spread our ver foreign- 
ers, its distinctive character has been lost to our own citizens. 
The American seamen, whose interest it is to have no com- 
petitors in his employment, is sacrificed, that British seamen 
may have equal privileges with himself.”— 

The question now occurs, how should this nation act, un- 
der such circumstances, as those stated in the two preceding 
paragraphs? The solution is to be found, in the following solid 
maxims laid down in the address. * If the exexcise of any 
right to the full extent of its abstract nature, be @consistent 
with the safety of another nation, morality seems require 
that in practice its exercise should in this respect be modi- 
fied. 

“‘ Certainly moral obligation demands that the right of flag 
like all other rights should be so used, as that while it pro- 
tects what is our own, it should not injure what is another’s, 

“A dubious right should be advanced with hesitation; av 
extreme right should be asserted with discretion.” 

To these axioms we would add the following, often and so- 
lemnly inculcated by the writers on public law;—that it is not 
permitted to be inflexible, in uncertain and doubtful questions 
hetween nations. Were the case otherwise, peace could never 
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be maintained; for there cannot exist two people maintaining 
acommercial intercourse especially, between whom there will 
not constantly arise disputable claims of right. To preserve 
peace, there must be mutual concessions; a compromise of in- 
terests. This course is indispensable for their prosperity, and 
no ways incompatible with honour. 

From all these premises, the authors of the address justly 
conclude, that war could not be proper on account of a viola- 
tion of right, before all hope of reasonable accommodation or 
compromise had failed: that even after the extinguishment 
of such hope, it could not be proper, until our own practice 
was so regulated, as to remove, in the foreign nation, every 
reasonable apprehension of injury:—that, on any supposition, 
the calamities of war were not to be incurred, in vindication 
of a principle, of the justice of which we could not be tho- 
roughly satisfied, and which we could never hope to establish 
by war; there being, not the most remote probability, that 
the British would ever, through any means of coercion we pos- 
sess, be brought to abandon their doctrine or practice. It is 
notorious, that our administration have not done, before en- 
tering on the war, what was due to justice; that is, so regu- 
lated the ao they claim for our flag, as to remove the 
serious inju ith which it threatens Great Britain. Nor 
were they wiffout good grounds for believing, that an ar- 
rangement leaving the right undetermined, but providing ef- 
ficaciously, for the prevention of the abuse on both sides,— 
and more they should not ask,—might be effected, as soon as 
they themselves would consent to acquiesce in it. The proof 
of this, is to be found in the previous conduct of Great Bri- 
tain, as narrated in the address. 

At one tyme, when Mr. King was minister in England, she 
had consegfed to relinquish altogether, the practice of impress- 
ment on gme high-seas; reserving only the exercise of it on 
the narrdW seas; and even that reservation,as Mr. King al- 
leges in his correspondence, might have been done away, 
“had more tame been left him for the experiment.” On another 
occasion, she offered to pass laws “ making it penal for British 
commanders to impress American citizens on board of Ame- 
rican vessels, on the high-seas, if America would pass a law 
making it penal for the officers of the United States, to grant 
certificates of citizenship to British subjects.” This proposi- 
tion was rejected by our ministers in London, “ under their 
peremptory instructions:” but another arrangement was at 
length suggested, and adopted, by them;—an arrangement 
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which Mr. Monroe the present secretary of state, then 
chief of the mission in England, has since, in his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Madison, described as, “ doth honorable and 
advantageous to the United States, and as containing a conces- 
sion in their favour highly favourable to their interests.” It was 
nevertheless, disavowed here. Our seamen who have been 
since impressed, may well regard the administration, that re- 
fused to ratity this arrangement, as the primary cause of their 
sufferings. 

Such was the accommodating spirit manifested by England. 
We are, indeed, vaguely told by Mr. Madison in his message, 
that “the British government was formally assured, of the 
readiness of the United States, to enter into arrangements, 
such as could not be rejected, if the recovery of British sub- 
jects were the real and sole object, but that the communica- 
tion passed without effect.”” We are not told, however, when, 
where, or how this readiness was intimated; or what was the 
tenor of the arrangements, to which this peremptory character 
is ascribed. It cannot, indeed, be a matter of surprise, if the 
British ministry, after the refusal on our part, to ratify the 
arrangement made with Mr. Monroe, distrusted the pro- 
fessions of Mr. Madison, on the subject, ee: but little 

8 


attention to any general, loose proposition ccommoda- 
tion. It cannot be a matter of surprise, if, after they had 
observed the unequivocal disposition of our rulers, to push 
the American principle of right to the extreme,— if, after 


they had learned the fact, that the clamor here, with respect: 


to the abuses of their practice, was principally kept up by 
foreigners, and our sensibility most strongly excited, by the 
impediment it offered to the safe emigration of British sub- 
jects to this country,—if, after they had noted the sanction 
lent to the grossest exaggerations of those abuses,* they 
should have suspected the whole affair with us, to be a mere 
party juggle, and believed it to be the determination on this 
side, to keep the question open as a source of irritation. 

The authors of the address dwell at some length, on the 
English blockade of May 1806, which is alleged as a sub- 
stantive cause of war, in the two manifestos of the govern- 
ment, and has been so frequently urged by the French empe- 
ror, as the justification of his Berlin decree. They trace its 


*It is worth remarking, with what complacency, both Mr. Madison and 
Mr. Monroe, in their official communications, use the loose and comprehen, 
sive term “ thousands of our seamen,” &c. 
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history with the proper minuteness, and place the whole sub- 
ject in a point of view, that reflects the highest, and most me- 
rited discredit on the administration. When we first read the 
war-message of the president, we were struck with the speci- 
fication, concerning the blockade just mentioned, as one of the 
most shameless and hollow, of all the pretences empioyed to 
justify the resort to arms. It will be recollected by most of 
our readers, that this blockade including the coast from the 
Elbe to Brest, was but an extension of a real, executed block- 
ade, of the ports from Ostend to the Seine, previously existing; 
that its provisions did not go, as is usual with blockades, to 
prohibit all trade with the ports or coast named, but merely 
to interdict the entry of vessels, trading directly from a port 
of the enemies of Great Britain, or laden with enemy’s goods, 
or contraband of war. We ourselves, have no doubt, but that 
the British, under all circumstances, had a right to interrupt 
the trade which alone it prohibited, without any declaration 
of blockade. Be this as it may, however, they professed to 
apply an adequate naval force, so as to render the measure 
strictly legal. 

If ever a nation was so situated as to justify her, in a depar- 
ture from t ict principles of blockade, or in the applica- 
tion of thos retaliation, it was Great Britain in this in- 
stance. France had just completed the establishment, of a mu- 
nicipal authority of her own, in all the ports of the coast in 
question, for the purpose of preventing the entry of goods of 
British origin, and of confiscating them wherever found, and te 
whomsoever belonging, although the cities of Emden, Bremen 
and Hamburg comprised in this violent usurpation, still claimed 
a neutral and independent character. France moreover, was 
just then menacing Great Britain with a formidable invasion; 
the “army of England” as it was styled, was assembled at 
Boulogne, and her mighty preparations for attack, extended 
a@far as the E/be;—the general of her right wing having de- 
clared, that he was busy in constructing fifty flat-bottomed 
boats on that river. This novel state of things is said to have 
been one of the real, although policy would not allow it, to be 
one of the ostensible inducements, of Mr. Fox, for instituting 
the blockade of May 1806, which he regarded as a means of 
strengthening the security of his country, in the midst of pe- 
rils altogether peculiar, and in the last degree formidable. 
Was it for the United States, a neutral, and of course bound 
to sympathize with the Hanseatic towns, in their indignation, 
against the gross outrage thus committed bythe French on their 
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neutral rights,—was it for the United States, seeing, likewise, 
as they did, the invasion, with which England was then direct- 
ly menaced, ever afterwards to countenance the French go- 
vernment, in the assertion, that this blockade rendered her 
the aggressor, in the new war on neutral rights, of which the 
Berlin decree formed a part;—or, at the instigation of France, 
to demand its abrogation, as preliminary to that of the Berlin 
decree? 

It is correctly stated in the address, that one of the motives 
of the British ministry, in instituting the blockade of May 
1806, was the promotion of American views and interests, 
in relation to the French colonial trade, which had been a 
ground of dispute, and was then in a train of adjustment by 
treaty. This assertion is confirmed, by the testimony of the 
war manifesto, of the house of representatives, which, after 
having inveighed strongly against the original iniquity of the 
blockade, acknowledges, nevertheless, “ that it was conceived 
in a spirit of conciliation, and intended to lead to an accommo- 
dation of all differences between the United States and Great 
Britain.” Unquestionable proof is afforded in the address, 
that its legality was never doubted, or disputed by our go- 
vernment, until the French ruler coupled it with the question 
of the repeal of his own decress, and that it n@er was made 
the subject of complaint during its practical continuance. Mr. 
Monroe, who was our minister in London, at the time of its 
enactment, in communicating it to Mr. Madison, speaks of 
it as unexceptionable; and states “‘ that it promises to be high- 
ly satisfactory to our commercial interests.” ‘* As late as Oc- 
tober 1811,” says the address, ‘“‘the same gentleman writing 
as secretary of state to the British minister, remarks of the 
same blockade of. May 1806, “ It strictly was little more than 
a blockade of the coast from Seine to Ostend.—The object 
was to afford to the United States an accommodation respect- 
ing the colonial trade.” 

In the offers made by Mr. Jefferson to discontinue the em- 
bargo, as to England, upon certain conditions, the repeal of 
this blockade was never required.—But for something still 
more direct and conclusive, as to the point of ministerial con- 
sistency, let the reader attend to the following passage of the 
address. “The non-intercourse act of March 1809, and the 
‘act concerning commercial intercourse’ of May 1810, vest 
the president of the United States, with the very same power, 
in the very same terms. Both authorize him, ‘in case either 
Great Britain or France shall so revoke or modify her edicts 
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as that they shall cease to violate the neutral commerce of the 
United States,’ to declare the same by proclamation. In con- 
sequence of power vested by the first act, the arrangement 
with Erskine was made, and the revocation of the orders in 
council of January and November 1807, was considered as 
full compliance with the law, and of course as removing all the 
anti-neutral edicts. Yet under the act of May 1810, which 
vests the very same power, a revovation of this blockade of 
May 1806 is made by our cabinet a sine gua non; an indispen- 
sable requisite!” 

To escape from the charge of gross inconsistency in this 
affair, and from a still severer reproach, to which we shall re- 
vert immediately, it would be necessary for our administra- 
tion to prove, what the committee of the house of representa- 
tives, seeing, no doubt, the dilemma, have thought it expedi- 
ent to assert generally, “ that this blockade had been, since the 


period of the arrangement of Erskine, perverted to other pur- 


poses than those to which it was previously applied.” Now, 
of this, there is not a particle of proof.—The reverse is self- 
evident. This blockade, during its, separate existence, until 
the enactment of the orders in council,—when it was merged 
in those orders, according to the express declarations, made 
by lord Wellggley to Mr. Pinkney in 1810,—retained inva- 
riably the same character, and remained undisturbed by any re- 
monstrance or objection on our part. The arrangement with 
Erskine proves, that its incorporation, or co-existence, with 
the orders in council, did not induce Mr. Madison to view it, 
in a less favourable light than before. Since that arrangement, 
it cannot in the nature of things, (the orders in council which 
comprehended all its possible efficacy, being still in force), have 
undergone any alteration. If any change can be said to have 
taken place in its aspect, it is that, of its having been put by 
Mr. Foster, as we shall presently show, on a footing the most 
perfectly agreeable to our rights, and just expectations. 

It was not, the address most truly observes, ‘‘ until after the 
first of May 1810, until after the American government was 
apprized of the ground which it was the will of France, should 
be taken on the subject,” that our administration denounced this 
blockade as a violation of neutral rights, and urged its repeal, as 
an indispensable requisite, to the continuance of amity between 
this country and Great Britain!!—When the British ministry,— 
as they must have done, for the thing was too glaring to es- 
cape notice,—compared this simple fact, with that of the pre- 
vious silence of our government, under the circumstances we 
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have stated above, was it not natural, that untoward suspicions 
should arise in their minds, concerning the influence under 
which the new requisition was made, and the purposes for 
which it was intended? Was it not natural, they should fancy, 
that the whole affair of the mutual repeal, of which this was 
said to be the initiatory step, was but a matter of collusion be- 
tween France and the United States, having for its object the 
alternative, either of war between the latter, and Great Britain, 
or of a complete accession on her part, to the new French 
code of public law, as expounded in the preamble to the Ber- 
lin decree? 

Can we be surprised at the remark made by lord Wel- 
lesley to Mr. Pinkney, which our minister and his govern- 
ment took in such high dudgeon;—‘ Combining your re- 
quisition with that of the French minister, I must conclude, 
that America demands the revocation, of that order of block- 
ade (that of May 1806,) as a practical instance, of our renun- 
ciation, of those principles of blockade which are condemned 
by the French government?”-—Can we be surprised, if, la- 
bouring under this suspicion, and the general distrust of our 
intentions, so naturally excited, he should have adopted that 
course of conduct, which Mr. Madison proclaims in his mes- 
sage, as a terrible grievance,—* neither declared the non-ex- 
istence of the blockade, nor suffered its non-existence to be 
inferred, by the American plenipotentiary?” 

There is another question, growing out of the portentous 
assertion, of the thirty-four members of congress—that the 
revocation of this blockade was not demanded, until after the 
American government was apprized of the ground, which it 
was the will of France should be taken on the subject—there 
is another question, we say, which naturally suggests itself, 
and to which we blush to think, that any American adminis- 
tration, has ever given, even the slightest colour of reason.—- 
Can it be matter of astonishment or reprehension, if, dwell- 
ing on the circumstances of the case under consideration, and 
combining them with the general conduct and language, of 
our administration, in relation to France,—with the coincidence 
in effect and time, between our restrictive measures, and the 
development of the cuntinental system,—with the tone of 
Barlow’s correspondence,—with particular features of the 
war just declared,—many, very many, of the most upright, 
liberal, and enlightened men of this country, should suspect, 
that our honour and prosperity have been, in some sort, 
betrayed to France; that our present melancholy condition, is 
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but the result, of a clandestine concurrence in her views, and 
a base subserviency to her wi//; or at least, “that the success 
or disappointment of the private, selfish, vindictive schemes, 
of a small number of individuals, i is the pivot, upon which the 
whole public policy of this nation has turned, for some years 
ast! 

" On the subject of the blockade in question, Mr. Madison 
states in his message ‘‘ that it had been ascertained, that the 
French government, which urged this blockade as the ground 
of its Berlin decree, was williog, in the event of its removal, 
to repeal that decree, which being followed by alternate re- 
peals, of the other offensive edicts, might abolish the whole 
system on both sides.” We know not which to admire most, 
the accuracy of the assertion, contained in the first part of this 
sentence, or the candour of the last clause, as well as of the 
whole paragraph, from which it is taken.—The sole ground 
for this assertion, is a communication, from general Armstrong 
to the secretary of state, wherein he says, that “on inqui- 
ring officially, on what terms his imperial majesty of France, 
would revoke his decrees, he receiyed for answer, verbally, 
‘that the condition required by his majesty for the revoca- 
tion of his Berlin decree, was the previous revocation by the 
British government of her blockades of France, or part of 
France (such as that from the Elbe to Brest, &c.)” Now, even 
allowing to this loose answer, the force of a pledge, we see that 
the blockade of May 1806, was not the only one in question. 
It was used merely as an illustration, of the kind of block- 
ades to be relinquished, or rather, merely enumerated among 
others. 

If the British could have acted at all, upon so vague and in- 
direct a declaration, as the foregoing, they must have consi- 
dered themselves, as called upon to repeal, not only the block- 
a, ade of May, but others; and in this supposition, they would 
i have been further justified, by the proceedings of our govern- 

} ment in the case. For, we find, that Mr. Pinkney, in his letter 
to lord Wellesley of September 2ist, 1810, demands a repeal, 
i, not only of the blockade from Elbe to Brest, but of those of 
| Zealand, and of the Isles of Mauritius and Bourbon.—And in 
his letter of January 14th, 1811,to the same minister, he speaks 
if also “‘ of other blockades, (including that of the Isle of Zea- 
i land) which the United States expected, to see recalled, be- 
i sides the blockade of May.” We should not omit to remark 
here, that, in this letter, he suggests an idea directly calculated, 
| and perhaps designed, to alarm the British ministry, as to the 
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ulterior views of our government, on the subject of blockade 
in general, and to discourage them from a compliance with our 
demand, concerning the blockade of May. We allude to the 
following extraordinary passage. “ It is by no means clear, 
that it may not be fairly contended, that a maritime blockade 
is incomplete, with regard to states at peace, unless the place 
which it would affect, is invested by land, as well as by sea. 
The United States, however, have called for the recognition of 
no such rule. They appear to have contented themselves with 
urging in substance, that ports not actually blockaded by a 
present, adequate, stationary force,” &c. 

There existed for the British ministry, in numerous de- 
clarations of the French government, much more formal and 
authoritative, than the verba/ one made to general Armstrong 
such as it is, abundant evidence, not only that the point stated 
by our good president, was not ascertained, but that the very re- 
verse was the case. They had but to refer to the preamble of the 
Berlin decree itself, wherein it is announced, that the decree 
was to be considered, as the fundamental law of the empire, 
until England had acknowledged the rights of war to be the 
same at sea as on land, &c. The same pledge is given in the 
body of the Milan decree, and in the letter of Champagny to 
general Armstrong, of August the 22d, 1809, in which it is 
said, that the restriction of the right of blockade to fortified 
places, is one of “the invariable principles that have regulated, 
and will regulate the conduct of his imperial majesty on the 
great question of neutrals.” In the celebrated letter of the duke 
of Cadore of the 5th of August, we find the condition of the 
repeal there announced, to be, the revocation by the British, of 
their orders in council, and of their new principles of blockade; 
not of any particular blockades, and much less that of May 
1806 alone. By referring to this letter, as well as to any other 
official document ever published by the French government, 
with respect to its decrees, Mr. Madison will be convinced, 
that he committed a mistake, when he supposed, that it had 
been ascertained, &c. 

At this time, the most important topic for consideration, 
with respect to the blockade of May 1806, is, whether our 
administration was entitled to regard and exhibit it, as a dis- 
tinct, substantial ground of war? On this head the reasoning 
of the address, is absolutely conclusive. Nothing more, in- 
deed, can be necessary for our readers than what has been al- 
ready said. We have seen, that this blockade is merged in 
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the orders in council, according to the explanations of the 
British ministry. Mr. Madison states in his message, “that 
by representing the blockade to be comprehended in the 
orders in council, the United States were compelled so to re- 
gard it, in their subsequent proceedings.” But,—if there 
could be, under such circumstances, any doubt of the absurd- 
ity of taking it, as a separate ground of war, there can be 
none on the subject, when attention is paid, to the aspect it re- 
ceived, from the official explanations of Mr. Foster. 

- . The blockade of May 1806,” says the British minister, 
“ will not continue after the repeal of the orders in council, 
unless his majesty’s government shall think fit to sustain it, by 
the special application of a sufficient naval force, and the fact 
of its being so continued or not, will be notified at the time.” 
Here the whole affair is resolved into a mere question of fact, 
to be determined on the repeal of the orders in council. Else- 

where in his correspondence, Mr. Foster has explicitly re- 
cognized, all our own principles, in relation of the right of 
blockade. We are at a loss to know, what more we could ask, 
with any colour of reason. There is here stipulated to be done, 
all that our own theory requires, so far as it is applicable to 
the blockade. The blockade is, on all sides, admitted to be in- 
capable of any agency, until a repeal of the orders in coun- 
cil, to which, as Mr. Pinkney remarks in one of his letters, 
“it has yielded its functions.” The sole ground, then, upon 
which it can, with these modifications, be adduced as a cause 
of war, is, either the wish of the French Emperor, that it 
should be so represented, or the posstbiiity, that the solemn 
promises made by the British government in reference to 
it, will not be fulfilled. The impartiality, candour, and scru- 
pulousness of Our administration in regard to this blockade, 
cannot be better summed up, than by the following paragraph 
from the address. ** Now after the British minister has di- 
rectly avowed, that this order of blockade would not continue, 
after the revocation of the orders in council, without a due 
application of an adequate force, the existence of this block- 
ade, is insisted upon as a justifiable cause of war, notwith- 
standing that our government admits a blockade is legal, 
to the maintenance of which an adequate force is applied.” 

The British orders in council are the principal topic of re- 
prehension in the two manifestos of our government, and fall, 
of course, under the consideration, of the members of the 
house of representatives, in their address. Their general and 
preliminary views of the question of the orders, and of that 
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of the French edicts, which latter has become, in consequence 
of the course pursued by our administration, a correlative 
of the other,—seems to be perfectly just in all its parts. ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” say they, “the British orders in council and the 
French decrees, form a system subversive of neutral rights, 
and constitute just grounds of complaint; yet viewed relative- 
ly to the condition of those powers towards each other, and of 
the United States towards both, the undersigned cannot per- 
suade themselves, that the orders in council, as they now ex- 
ist, and with their present effect and operation, justify the selec- 
tion of Great Britain as our enemy, and rendered necessary a 
declaration of unqualified war.” We have ourselves been uni- 
formly of opinion, that the British orders in council, in the shape 
in which they were originally issued, and even under their pre- 
sent modification, while the license trade is coupled with them, 
are a violation of our neutral rights, and therefore, in the ab- 
stract, a just cause of war. We agree also with the address, 
in the doctrine, that “the right of retaliation as existing in 
either belligerent, it was impossible for the United States, 
consistently with either its duty or interest, to admit.” We 
allude here to the plea of retaliation, as it has been urged by 
the British ministry, distinct from that, of paramount necessi- 
ty in relation to self defence. We cannot discover, after a 
most diligent investigation, that the law of nations derived 
either from custom or reason, recognizes, independent of the 
case of necessity, a right of retaliation, exercised upon such a 
scale, and about such objects, as the practice of the bellige 
rents has embraced. 

But the true question for this country, at the present mo- 
ment, is not, whether Great Britain, putting all other nations 
out of view, has given us at any time, cause of war, but 
whether our government is, under all circumstances, justi- 
fiable, in selecting her now as an enemy; whether it has not, 
by this measure, wantonly sacrificed the public interests, and, 
by the general tenor of its deportment towards the respective 
belligerents, compromitted the national honour with one, and 
ignominiously prostituted it to the other. 

Nothing is more clear, in reason, by the written theory 
of public law, and the example of almost every people, from 
the first division of mankind into independent states, than that 
a nation may be so situated with regard to her domestic 
concerns, or to the external condition of the world, as not 
gnly to be exempted, from the necessity of vindicating her 
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rights by arms, but even bound to abstain from so doing, 
in virtue of paramount obligations of duty towards herself, 
or the human race. * Let that nation,” says Vattel, ** whose 
right is uncertain, voluntarily renounce it in a dispute with 
another. There are even occasions, where it may be proper 
for him, who has the clearest right, to renounce it, for the 
preservation of peace. Prudence consists in knowing them.” 
Again,—“ war as a measure of redress, becomes just in 
the hands of government, only when it uses it seasonably, 
with discretion, and for a lawful cause.” And further, “To 
take arms Jawfully it is requisite that we have, ist, a just 
cause of complaint; 2d, that a reasonable satisfaction has been 
denied us; 3d, that it be for the good of the state to prosecute 
our rights by force of arms.—Nations or leaders are not 
only to make justice the rule of their conduct, but also to re- 
gulate it, for the good of the state. Thus expediency should 
concur with right, in the making of a war. The whole right of 
the nation, and consequently of the sovereign, proceeds from 
the good of the state, and by this rule, the right is to be mea- 
sured.”’* 

Reason fully sanctions the principles we have here quoted, 
from this eminent writer, and we beg our readers to bear them 
in mind, as a test for the wisdom of the present war. It is 
not indeed, necessary to resort to autharity, for proof of the 
self-evident truth, that a nation may, and should abstain, from 
an appeal to arms, on account of an infringement of her 
rights, ina case where nothing is to be gained and all to be 
lost; and more, that she not only does not sacrifice her honour 
by so doing, but acts magnanimously, if it should happen, that 
by a contrary course, she might contribute, to rivet the yoke 
of slavery, on all mankind. | 

The authors of the * address” seem to think, that the Uni- 
ted States have been within the general rule of exemption, 
with respect both to France and England, ever since the adop- 
tion of the new system of retaliation. “Such was the state 
of the decrees and orders of the respective belligerents, in re- 
lation to the rights of neutrals, that while on the one hand, it 
formed no justification to either, so on the other, concurrent 
circumstances formed a complete justification to the United 
States in maintaining notwithstanding these encroachments, 
provided it best comported with their interests,} that system 


* Lawof Nations, b. iii. c. vi. See also Grotius on this point. Lib. ii. c. 23. 
} They contend afterwards that this was the case. 
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of impartial neutrality, which is so desirable for their peace 
and prosperity.” 

We have, ourselves, always been persuaded, that war with 
France, was, from the outset, and is still, commanded by eve- 
ry consideration of interest, honour and duty, and that there 
does not exist as to her, one of the multifarious reasons, 
which authorize us to condemn so entirely, the present hosti- 
lities with England. This, however, is a point for separate 
consideration. The authors of the address are probably right 
in the main, particularly when we take into view, the system 
of policy which they would have substituted for war. They 
point out that course, which was binding upon our rulers in 
any event;—by “systematic and solid provisions, for sea 
coast and maritime defence, to place the interests of the 
country, as far as its situation and resources would permit, 
beyond the reach of the rapacity or ambition of any European 
power.” 

There can be no doubt, but that our resources were amply 
sufficient for this end. One half of what has been lost to us, 
by the preposterous and abortive scheme of commercial re- 
straints, during the four last years,—one half of what the pre- 
sent war will probably cost, would have sufficed, for the crea- 
tion of a navy, which might have enforced respect to our 
rights. Had the party in power, instead of destroying, in their 
undistinguishing lust of popularity, the scaffolding which their 
precessors had erected, for a permanently productive scheme 
of finance,—laboured to complete the structure, they would 
not now be compelled to resort to the miserable expedient of 
treasury notes, as a temporary relief, for the overwhelming 
necessities of the state; nor would they have suffered the dis- 
grace, they have experienced, in the failure of their loan; nor 
should we have heard from the head of the treasury, that his 
exchequer could spare not one cent for any purposes of inter- 
nal improvement!!* 

Instead of seeking those means of protection, without which 
it was idle to expect justice in any shape, from the nations of 
Europe,—* administration,” says the address, *“‘ had recourse 
to a system of commercial restrictions, complicated in its na- 
ture, and destructive in its éffects, which instead of relief for 
the accumulated injuries of foreign governments, served only 
to fill up, what was wanting in the measure of.evils abroad, 


* Answer of Mr. Gallatin to the committee on canals. 
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by artificial embarrassments at home.” This is, as far as it goes, 
a true picture. The restrictive system, besides contributing 
to impoverish the resources, and to palsy the spirit of the 
country, while it exposed us to the scorn of the world, and 
left us in a situation, which made the European belligerents 
deride our threats of war, as impossible, in any view of 
common sense, to be executed,—this system, we say, was, 
also, a continued breach of neutrality, inasmuch as it ope- 
rated to the prejudice, and was levelled at the power, of 
one of the belligerents alone. As regarded that belligerent, 
it weakened the justice of our cause, at the same time that 
it produced no salutary effect upon her policy. It could not 
but be considered and resented by Great Britain, as a masked 
war upon her commercial prosperity, and in all its stages, 
as a virtual concurrence, in the continental system of Bona- 
parte. 

By linking together the decrees of the two belligerents, 
in a dependent series, and resting their claim for the re- 
peal of one, upon the previous repeal of the other, admi- 
nistration receded from the ground of honour and dignity, 
and capitulated, as it were, to the plea of retaliation. The 
pledge given in the acts of congress of March 1809, and 
May 1810, that we would pursue a course of hostility to- 
wards one power, in case the other either abrogated or modi- 
fied its edicts, in the manner prescribed, was a weak and dis- 
graceful relinquishment of the right, to which, under the cir- 
cumstances of our case, we should have tenaciously ad- 
hered;—that of acting with complete independence, in our 
relations with both belligerents, as neither derived any real 
justification for its decrees, from those of the other. The 
alternative to which we bound ourselves, was, in fact, a sort 
of bribe, offered for the performance, of an act of justice, 
which the United States, were entitled to demand, without 
an equivalent. It was properly a confession of weakness, and 
was, indeed, very suitably illustrated and supported, by the 
mendicant perseverance, with which we passed from the 
court of one of the wrongdoers, to that of the other, solicit- 
ing the ratification of this hard and humiliating bargain,— 
urging it by appeals to their supposed interests, and their 
plans of mutual hostility;—eagerly devising and proposing 
terms of accommodation between them, and serving as mes- 
sengers, to carry those upon which they would,—in refer- 
ence not to the United States, but to each other,—con- 
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descend to reinstate us in the enjoyment of our unquestion- 
able rights. 

The committee of foreign relations sensible of the igno- 
miny of this proceeding, remark “that if the United States 
ever consented to discuss with either power, the misconduct 
of the other, it is a proof of their moderation.” —This “ mo- 
deration” is, indeed, a very convenient term, and may at any 
time serve as a cloak for pusillanimity, or imbecility, or par- 
tiality. It is, no doubt, the spirit of moderation, which now 
keeps us at peace with France, notwithstanding the admis- 
sion of the committee, “that she has greatly injured the 
United States.” But, with all due submission to that mode- 
rate and impartial body, we did more than merely “ discuss 
with one power, the misconduct of the other.” We negoti- 
ated and legislated upon this basis.—We submitted to their 
terms of redress, having the same reference. We descended 
from our proper ground of argument, and involved ourselves 
in their inextricable labyrinth, of false reasoning and feigned 
recrimination. We gratuitously gave to both, upon condi- 
tion only of abstinence, from the violation of our most sa- 
cred rights, the option of imposing upon us, the necessity 
of resisting, by means eminently injurious to ourselves, the 
“‘ misconduct” of the other, instead of employing invariably 
to each, the language now used by the committee, with re- 
spect to the misconduct of France;—* this is a concern which 
the United States will look to, and settle for themselves.” 

We must here remark by the way, that, it seems to us, 
with respect to the line of policy which has been pursued in 
this business, as it were posthumous, in the committee, after 
we had definitively resolved upon the last step, necessary to 
fulfil the true sense, of the condition subsequent imposed 
upon us by France,—to declare that the time is now arrived, 
when the “ United States must act as an independent nation, 
and assert their rights and avenge their wrongs, according 
to their own estimate of them with the party who commits 
them.” 

That cunning imposture of the French ruler, and that so- 
iemn fiction of law among us, the repeal of the French decree 
on the 2d November 1810, was a natural, appropriate append- 
age, of the scheme of negotiation abroad, and of legislation at 
home, upon which we have just dwelt. As the mock repeal 
answered, what we suppose to have been the general, and fa- 
vourite, purpose of the administration, we know not whether 
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they repent of the course of policy which led to it, cr whether 
they suffer much distress, from the necessity of continuing 
to proclaim as a truth, that which, in the eyes of all the 
world, is but a hollow juggle.* The good citizens of the coun- 
try, however, feel deeply, the opprobrium of this conduct, 
as they see the grossness of the fallacy; and among the 
rest, the authors of the address from Washington. 

These thirty-four members of the house of representatives, 
speak with indignation of the affair, and assert in a body, 
“that they cannot falsify or conceal their conviction that the 
French decrees neither have been nor are revoked; that they 
cannot consent that the peace and prosperity of the country 
should be sacrificed, in the maintenance of a position, which 
on no principle of evidence, do they deem tenable.” They then 
proceed to state the general grounds of their opinion, and 
justify it by a most unanswerable train of reasoning. We 
have heretofore, in this journal, allotted so much space, to 
the examination of this question, of the repeal of the French 
decrees, that we are by no means eager, to renew the dis- 
cussion. It has, however, from the event of the war, acquired 
an additional importance, which will warrant us, in quoting 
some of the arguments, urged on the subject, by the address, 
and in subjoining to them, certain considerations of our own. 
We do this the more readily, as it will afford us the best 
opportunity of showing, without material digression, how 
deeply the United States have been injured by France, and 
how unpardonably, the national honour and interests, have 
been sacrificed to that power. 

The authors of the Address, do not deem it necessary to 
examine, if “the letter of the duke of Cadore of the 5th of 
August 1810, held forth a revocation good in point of form, 
and unconditional.” They satisfy themselves with proving, 
that the revocation announced was not that effectual one, for 
which alone, our act of May authorized the president, to 
issue his proclamation. Few persons acquainted with the his- 
tory of our public proceedings, or the nature of our situation, 
can mistake the kind of revocation, which all branches of our 
government—to preserve even the semblance of a claim to in- 
tegrity, or common sense,—must have had in view, in their 
negotiations with the belligerents. 


* « Our government,” says Mr. Bayard in his speech on the postponement 
ofthe war bill, “our government has been pleased to say, what he did not 
“think, at this time, any man in the nation believed besides themselves; 
“they have been pleased to say the French decrees are repealed.” 
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* It was a substantial, not a merely nominal revocation; it 
was to entail a cessation of the wrongs, done to the neutral 
commerce of the United States, under the operation of the 
decrees; it was, moreover, to replace that commerce upon 
a fair, and advantageous footing, with the power which ac- 
cepted our overture. Whoever will be at the pains, to read the 
correspondence of the department of state, with our foreign 
ministers, immediately after the enactment of the law of con- 
gress of May 1810, will find, that the formal understanding of 
administration on this point, was just such, as reason entitles 
us to ascribe, to every intelligent man in this country. Mr. 
Smith, then secretary of state, in his letter on the subject,—of 
July 5, 1810,—to Mr. Pinkney, directs the latter, “in case 
the British ministry should ask for explanations, as to the ex- 
tent of the repeal of the French decrees, which would be re- 
quired,” to answer, “ that the repeal must embrace every part 
of the French decrees, which violate the neutral rights, guaran- 
teed to us by the law of nations.” So far then we stood pledged 
to the British government;—an additional and imperious rea- 
son for accepting nothing less. 

Thus we see, that the only revecation in which our execu- 
tive could justifiably acquiesce, was an effectual one; one which 
was to embrace every part of the French decrees, which vio- 
lated our neutral rights. We scarcely need add, that he was 
bound also, previously to require, and to procure from the 
French government, the proper evidence of such effectual re- 
vocation. Now, in the body of the Milan decree, express au- 
thority is given, to French cruizers of every description, to 
capture our vessels, under the provisions of the decree.—But, 
as is correctly observed in the Address, the nature of the wron 
of which we complained in this case,—the unlawful inter- 
ruption of our trade on the high seas,—principally consisted in 
the capture of our vessels. The authority to capture, was the 
essence of the wrong,—of the theoretical violation of our rights. 
The president should, therefore, have exacted evidence of the 
revocation of the authority to capture. It was due to the spirit 
of the law, which gave him power to issue his proclamation, 
and required by the official assurances made to the British go- 
vernment. 

Nothing, however, can be clearer, than that the letter of the 
duke of Cadore of the fifth of August, did not, and could not 
constitute this evidence. Upon the face of it, allowing even the 
repeal which it promised, to have been unambiguous and un- 
conditional, it was not a document of a nature, to fall uader 
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the cognizance of the owners of privateers, or even of the 
courts of justice. In no country whatever, is a declaration 
made by a government to a foreign minister, admitted by the 
courts of justice, to control their proceedings, until officially 
notified to them, in a formal manner; particularly if the effect 
be, to arrest in their hands, the operation of an established law 
of the land. It is indispensable, to the essence of all regular 
government, that there should exist, a set form for the revo- 
cation, as well as the enactment, of general laws, in order to 
render either, obligatory on, or cognizable by, the subject. It is 
notorious that in France, there do exist, established forms for 
this purpose. The Milan decree, which made the authority 
to capture, a part of a fundamental law of the empire, is an 
instance of one of them; and it is therefore truly observed by 
the authors of the Address,—that nothing short either of a 
similar decree, or an official instruction from the minister of 
the marine, could annul the authority. That any such decree 
was issued, until very recently, or any such instruction ever 
given, cannot be pretended. So far indeed was the French 
government, from annulling the authority to capture, contem- 
poraneously with the letter of the duke of Cadore, that we 
find, that authority expressly recognized by it, in the month 
of December 1810, in the letter of the grand judge, to the 
president of the court of prizes. * 

We cannot suppose it possible, any individual will con- 
tend, that the French decrees were effectually revoked, while 
the French cruizers continued to capture indiscriminately, and 
the French courts to condemn our vessels, under those de- 
crees—particuluarly as it is impossible to imagine, that this 
could have been done for any length of time, in opposition to 
the will of the French government.—We hold this proposition, 
moreover to be self-evident,—that even had our executive been 
privileged, to admit the letter of the duke of Cadore, as evi- 
dence of the revocation of the French decrees, sufficient to 
warrant him in issuing his proclamation, yet, if he afterwards 
discovered, that the conduct of the French government, ren- 


* On application of general Armstrong, the court of prizes refused to stay 
their proceedings, with respect to vessels libelled under the decrees, al- 
leging, that they had received no regular notification of their repeal. Mr. 
Russel states, in his correspondence, that, on the 11th July, he learned at 
the council of prizes, that no new order had been received there as to the 
captured vessels.—He adds, with respect to a brig taken under the decrees, — 
which as the duke of Bassano announced to him, was to be referred to the 
jurisdiction of the council of prizes—“ Wishing to rescue this case from 
this inauspicious mode of proceeding, 1 again addressed him,” &c. &e. 
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dered that revocation neffectua/,—illusory,—he was bound “ to 

retrace his steps,” and no longer entitled to press on Great 

Britain, the example of her adversary, as a ground for the re- 
al of her orders. 

Had Great Britain declared to our minister in London, that 
her orders would be withdrawn on a certain day, and her 
cruizers had nevertheless, after that day, continued without in- 
terruption, to capture, and her courts to condemn our vessels, 
under them, would our administration, or any one of their ad- 
herents, have regarded or proclaimed this, as an effectual re- 
vocation? Would it have been admitted, that these orders had 
ceased to violate our neutral rights, although some few of the 
vessels thus captured, might have been liberated, by virtue of 
a special order of the king in council, bottomed on special mo- 
tives?—Would we not, all of us, have been ready to apply to 
the British orders, the language used by the Address, under 
precisely the same circumstances, mutatis mutandis, with re- 
spect to the French decrees?“ Had any repeal or modifica- 
tion of those decrees, in truth taken place, it must have been 
communicated to the prize-courts; and would have been evi- 
denced by some variation either in their rules, or in their 
principles of decision. If the decrees were effectively revoked, 
there would be no captures; or if any were made, liberation 
would be a matter of course, and of general right; instead of 
being an affair of particular favor or caprice.” 

The fact, that at all times, since the 2d of November, the 
French cruizers have continued to capture, and the Parisian 
prize courts to condemn American vessels, on the principles 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees, is too notorious to be ques- 
tioned. Abundant evidence to this effect, is to be found in the 
confessions of our public agents at Paris, in the columns of our 
newspapers, and in the official lists of captures and condemna- 
tions lodged in the department of state. There is no instance, 
indeed, of an American vessel, bound to any other than a port 
of France, having been encountered by a French cruizer of 
any description, without being, either captured or destroyed. 
The indiscriminating depredations committed on our trade, 
by French privateers, in the Narrow Seas, particularly in the 
Baltic, the transmission thence of the papers of the vessels cap- 
tured, to Paris, their trial there, and even condemnation by 
special decrees of the Emperor, still under the shadow of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, are fresh in the public memory, and 
speak too clear a language, to require any comment. “ No ac- 
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quittal,” says the address, “ has ever been had in any of the 
French prize-courts, upon the ground that the Berlin and Mi- 
lan decrees had ceased, even as it respects the United States. 
On the contrary, the evidence is decisive, that they are consi- 
dered by the French courts as existing.”—-What the nature 
of this evidence, and how complete, our readers will judge by 
the following extract. 

“‘ There are many cases corroborative of our position. It is 
enough to state only two, which appear in the official reports. 
The American ship Julian was captured by a French priva- 
teer, on the fourth of July, 1811, and on the 10th of Septem- 
ber 1811, the vessel and cargo were condemned by the council 
of prizes at Paris, among other reasons, because she was visi- 
ted by several English vessels. On the same day the Hercules, 
an American ship was condemned by the imperial court of 
prizes, alleging ‘ that it was impossible that she was not visi- 
ted by the enemy’s ships of war.’ So familiar to them was the 
existence of the decrees, and such their eagerness to give them 
effect against our commerce, that they feigned a visitation to 
have taken place, and that, notwithstanding the express decla- 
ration of the captain, and the crew to the contrary.” 

Let the reader who wishes to be further assured, of the effi- 
ciency of the repeal,—on the 2d of Nevember, 1810,—of every 
part of the French decrees, that vioiated our neutral rights, 
recollect that all American vessels, arriving under whatever 
circumstances in the ports of France, between that date and 
the 2d of February, were, by a general order, put umger se- 
questration, and that it was not until the ensuing May, that the 
cargoes, even of a portion of these vessels, were admitted: Let 
him advert to the list, transmitted in the same month, by Mr. 
Russel to the duke of Bassano, of the American vessels cap- 
tured by French privateers, since the 2d of November,* and 
then dwell upon the following passages from the correspond- 
ence of that agent; the first from a letter, dated 8th May, 1811; 
the second from another of the 15th July, 1811.—* It may not 


* This list specifies five vessels laden with native produce, and captured 
in the direct voyage between this country, and Great Britain. Is it not mat- 
ter of admiration, that, notwithstanding such testimony, given to the 
American public, from the department of state itself, we should find the fol- 
lowing phrase in one of the letters of Mr. Monroe to Mr. Barlow.—* It is 
understood that the blockade of the British isles is revoked. The revocation 
having been officially declared, and no vessel trading to them having been con- 
demned, or taken on the high seas, that we know of, it is fair to conclude 
the measure is relinquished.” 
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be improper to remark that no American vessel captured since 
the first of November, has yet been released or had a trial.” 
And again,—‘“ In my interview of the 15th June, with the 
minister of foreign relations, I stated to him my solicitude to 
transmit to the United States, some act of his government jus- 
tifying the expectations with which the important law of con- 
gress, of March, (that reviving the non-intercourse against 
England), had undoubtedly been passed.” 

Let the reader with the same view, attend to this passage 
in one of Barlow’s letters, dated March 12th, 1812.— In 
consequence of my repeated remonstrances in cases of con- 
demnation of American cargoes, on false or frivolous pre- 
tences, I think the career is somewhat arrested.”* These false 
pretences were none other, than supposed infringements, of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, as may be seen from the cases 
cited by Barlow, as ordered for revision. They could have 
been none other, if we believe,—according to the assertion of 
Mr. Monroe, in his instructions to that minister,—what, in- 
dependently of the existence of the decrees, is unquestionably 
true, ‘* that vessels trading from the United States can never 
afford cause of suspicion to French cruizers, on any principle, 
nor ought they to be subject to seizure. If they are subject 
to seizure, on the high seas, it is precisely because the decrees 
are in force. 

There is yet another kind of testimony on this point, which 
has, indeed, an unequalled, overbalancing weight of authority. 
We refer to the burning of our vessels at sea, by French crui- 
zers.—No reader of our Gazettes, can be ignorant of the ex- 
tent, to which this horrible and barbarous warfare on our com- 
merce, has been carried, or of the plea alleged by the French 
commanders, for their personal justification, in the more re- 
cent instances which have occurred. They have not hesitated 
to give to the captains, whose vessels were thus destroyed, cer- 
tificates under their own hands, attesting that they committed 
the act, by virtue of express instructions from the French mi- 
nister of the marine, and in execution of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees. Vo the veracity of these certificates, faith must be at- 


* Mr. Barlow’s opinion concerning the reality of the repeal, may be col. 
lected, from the following passage, of his first note to the duke of Bas. 
sano. “Iam confident that I shall urge nothing contrary to the true inte- 
rests of France, when I propose that his majesty the emperor and king, 
should order a prompt and effectual execution of the arrangement of the 
5th of August, and 2d of November, in the true and liberal spirit in which 
it was proposed.” This, it should be noted, was written more than a twelve. 
month after the pretended revocation. 
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tached, because it is not to be imagined, that these “ liberators 
of the seas,” would have exposed themselves idly, to the cen- 
sure or indignation of their government at home, as they 
would have done, by using its name in this way, had not the 
warrant they allege, been really given. It is not, indeed, pos- 
sible, in a general view of the case, and particularly when at- 
tention is had, to the despotic and rigid discipline, which 
characterizes the rule of the French government, that a squa- 
dron or several squadrons, of that government, would proceed 
to the extremity, of burning indiscriminately, every American 
vessel they encountered on the high seas, during a long cruize, 
without being expressly empowered so to do; at a period too, 
when his Imperial majesty was lavish of public professions 
of good will, and even Jove, towards the United States.—The 
thing is not credible. 

‘Our charitable administration, choose, however, to repre- 
sent the affair in a different light; for we find that Mr. 
Monroe, in his instructions to Barlow, declares, in speak- 
ing of recent examples, that “their atrocity forbids the im- 
putation of them to the French government.”——As our good 
allies have never been guilty of atrocities of any other kind, 
this lenity of construetion might be deemed proper, and can- 
did, were it not, that there exists even in the archives of 
state, the most direct, imperative proof, of the justice and ne- 
cessity of the contrary supposition. The practice of burning 
our vessels, is, as the reader will recollect, by no means new; 
but coeval with the birth of the Berlin and Milan decrees. In 
consequence of some instances of a nature too hienous to be 
overlooked, Mr. Madison, in 1808, instructed General Arm- 
strong to make forcible representations on the. subject, in order 
as he expresses himself, “to awaken the French government 
to a sense of the injury, and to the demands of justice.” Gene- 
ral Armstrong did expostulate accordingly, but received no 
satisfaction whatever;—no redress for the individual sufferers; 
no sufficient explanation as an emollient for the honor of the 
United States. Therefore it is, that he exclaims in his well 
known letter of March 10th, 1810, to the duke of Cadore, 
“ was it nothing that our ships were burnt on the high seas, 
without other offence than that of belonging to the United 
States; or other apology, than was to be found in the enhanced 
safety of the perpetrators!” 

All the “ just expectations” on this subject, which Mr. 
Madison detailed in his despatch, were cruelly disappointed. 
So far from making reparation, or even disclaiming a concur- 
rence in the proceedings, the French government consigned 
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over the property saved from several of the burnt ships, to the 
jurisdiction of the council of prizes, to be disposed of, as in a 
ease of ordinary capture. The extraordinary question, more- 
over, was solemnly argued before that court, whether the com- 
mander of a French cruizer, could not lawfully burn on the high 
seas, a neutral vessel which he supposed to be engaged in an 
illegal veyage; and whether he was not entitled to hold as good 
prize the property saved from the wreck.* | 
After all this, can Bonaparte have any reason to complain, 
at least of the benignity of the American administration? — 
Four years ago, in consequence of the burning of several of 
our vessels, by a squadron under the command of one of his 
vice-admirals, he received from our minister, a sharp remon- 
strance, and a demand of reparation and explanation; he not 
only refused to make reparation, or to disclaim the responsibi- 
lity of the transaction, but asserted its legality, and authorized 
his courts to decide whether the property saved from the wreck 
of the vessels, was not good prize; subsequently . 2 second of his 
squadrons, under the command of another vice-admiral, com- 
mits similar devastations, and his cruizers generally, pursue the 


same course as convenience dictates, without any symptom of 


disapprobatios on his part, or readiness to compensate the suf- 
ferers; at length, the havoc made by another squadron, is so 
great, that in decency, the American executive is compelled to 
notice the affair; but he, kind soul, finds, in spite of the pre- 
ceding facts, that “ the atrocity of the practice, forbids the im- 
putation of it to the French government!!” It would appear, 
that a very inadequate return was made for this liberality;— 
as Mr. Barlow remains without an answer, of any description, 
to his querimonious memorial, concerning the “ vexatious” 
conduct, of two of his imperial majesty’s frigates, which havin 

encountered some American vessels at sea, first plundered their 


cargoes, then burnt the ships, and afterwards, on arriving in | 


France, sold the booty!! 

We can discover a strong desire in administration, to keep 
this question of the burning of our vessels, as much out of 
view as possible. It is but slightly touched upon, and in the 
palliative language we have quoted, in the instructions of 
the secretary of state to Mr. Barlow. There is not even an 
allusion to it, in the message sent by Mr. Madison to con- 
gress, at the commencement of the last session. In that part 
of his war manifesto which treats of the misconduct of France, 


* See No. I. of this Journal, p. 27. fora full history of this proceeding. 
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it is not specified, but meant, we presume, to be included in 
the sweeping phrase, ‘ other outrages practised on our vessels 
and our citizens.” Nevertheless it was formerly described by 
himself, as “ the most distressing of all the modes by which 
the belligerents exert force contrary to right.” We can add,— 
and, every man, of intelligence or feeling, must concur with us 
in the sentiment,—that, it is not only the most distressing, 
but the most savage, hostile, and opprobrious, of all the enor- 
mities of lawless power. It sets at nought, not only the sub- 
stance, but the forms, of the civilized code of nations. 

The habit of this outrage, truly constitutes, “a state of 
war,”—much more decidedly, than any act or series of acts, 
which has been laid to the charge of Great Britain. The na- 
tion that holds herself authorized to practise it, under any cir- 
cumstances, other than those of the last necessity, repudiates at 
once, the dominion of any law, but that of force, and can no 
longer be treated with, upon the principles of the former in- 
tercourse of states. The nation that endures it from another, 
has no right to allege the vindication of her honour, as a 
ground for hostilities against any third party. To talk of form- 
ing an honourable, commercial treaty with France, or of her 
having ceased to violate our neutral rights, on the high-seas, 
while she countenances her cruizers in scuttling or burning, on 
those seas, all American vessels bound to other than her own 
ports, which they happen to encounter;—while she disdains 
even to answer the official remonstrances of our minister, on 
the subject, much less to proffer reparation,—is the grossest 
abuse of terms, and an insulting mockery of the understand- 
ing. There is no man in the country, of any ingenuousness of 
character, and who has attended to the course of public affairs, 
that will say, we would have ever held such language, with 
respect to Great Britain, had she stood in the place of France, 
in this particular case. 

Besides the evidence of facts existing, to prove the uninter- 
rupted continuance of the French decrees, we have that of 
numerous, and most unequivocal, official declarations, from the 
French emperor. The federal minority refer to some of them, 
in their address, particularly to the speech of the 30th March 
1811, in which he holds this language. ‘* The decrees of Ber- 
lin and Milan are the fundamental laws of my empire. The 
fate of American commerce will soon be decided. I will fa- 
vour it, if the United States conform themselves to these de- 
crees. In a contrary case, their vessels will be driven from 
my empire.” We shall not stop to ask, how the idea of an 
obedience, or conformity on our part, to those decrees, and 
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that of their being annulled as respects us, can be satisfactori- 
ly reconciled. —Every public declaration of the French govern- 
ment, made since the 2d of November, wherein the decrees 
are mentioned, assert the continued existence of them, without 
modification of any kind. We have discussed this point so 
fully, in preceding Numbers of this journal, that we shall for- 
bear dwelling on it any further, than to notice the report of 
the French minister of foreign affairs, to his majesty the Em- 
peror, dated the 10th of March last, of which the Address 
speaks, and to which the British government particularly. re- 
fers, in its late conditional revocation of its orders. 

Our readers should know, although Mr. Russel, American 
chargé d’ affaires in London, pretends to be ignorant of the fact, 
that, according to the forms of official proceedings, adopted by 
the French government, there can be no more solemn, authorita- 
tive annunciation of its will, than a report of this kind, com- 
municated to the Conservative senate. Now, we find the follow- 
ing phrase in this report. “‘ As long as the British orders in 
council are not revoked, and the principles of the treaty of 
Utrecht, in relation to neutrals, put in force, the decrees of Ber- 
lin and Milan, will subsist (doivent subsister), for the powers 
who suffer their flag to be denationalized.”—The reader cannot 
be at a loss to discover, what powers those are, who, in the 
understanding of France, suffer their flag to be denationalized. 
She has uniformly and repeatedly, proclaimed as such, all that 
submit either to the orders in council, or to the right of search, 
or who even consent to trade with England at all, as long as 
the latter refuses to recognize the principles of the treaty of 
Utrecht. In the report itself, there is a reference to the Mi- 
lan decree, for the meaning of the term denationalized. On 
this head, there can be no mistake or controversy. Here, then, 
in the face of all Europe, is a full, and formal republication of 
the decrees for us, in case we persist in recognizing the right 
of search, or any of the principles condemned by his imperial 
majesty. 

In reply to the observations made on this subject by Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Monroe endeavours to remove the difficulty, in 
this way. “ The report of the French minister, on which the 
declaration of your government is founded, evidently refers 
to the continental system, by the means relied on to enforce it. 
The armies of France can be of no avail, either in the support 
or violation of maritime rights.”—-These assertions are, we 
must confess, no less strange, than they are utterly without 
foundation, 
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The repoit sets out professedly, with an exposition of “the . 
maritime rights of neutrals.” It gives a history of the mea- 
sures, which had been taken by his Imperial majesty, to pro- 
tect them against the violence of England; and states his in- 
tentions, with respect to the more complete execution of those 
measures. This forms the whole matter of the report. What 
other means but his military force, has he, or does he pretend 
to rely on, for the establishment of the neutral rights, of which 
he declares himself the champion? “ The disposable forces of 
France,” says the report, “ must be directed whithersoever the 
English flag, and flags denationalized, or convoyed by English 
ships of war, may wish to enter.”—The principle of this re- 
solution is aimed at the United States, as well as at the na- 
tions of the continent. The only difference is, that Nature and 
the British fleet, interpose insuperable obstacles to its execu- 
tion, in our regard. The pretension advanced in the next pa- 
ragraph, “of separating England from al/ the states, whose 
independence she has violated,” by the exercise of force 
against the latter, if they will not consent voluntarily, to this 
separation,—most undoubtedly reaches us, pursuant to the tenor 
of every opinion, heretofore expressed by France, concerning 
our relations with that power. We need not add, that such a 
pretension strikes-at the root of all neutrality, or national in- 
dependence.—On the whole, even the most cursory perusal 
of the report under consideration, will satisfy any mind, that 
it is as far from having an exclusive reference to the nations 
of Europe, as were the Berlin and Milan decrees. 

We presume that Mr. Monroe would scarcely have addu- 
ced, as a counter-poise to this report, the pleasant decree of 
Napoleon, recently made public, although dated the 28th April 
1811, and enacting, that the decrees of Berlin and Milan are 
definitively, _ the first of November preceding) no longer 
in force, as far as regards American vessels. That our admi- 
nistration was entirely ignorant of the existence of any such 
decree as this;—that, in fact, it did not exist until after the 
promulgation, of the declaration of the Prince regent, concern- 
ing the orders in council, must, we think, be obvious to all the 
world. So sorry, and ignominious a juggle, as the antedating, 
thus, a statute of this nature, scarcely deserves an attempt at 
explanation. It is a most humiliating mockery of the people, 
whose commerce it proposes to exempt, from the operation of 
a system of abominable piracy. We have no doubt, but that it 
was intended to sustain ‘the imposition, practised upon them, 
in the first instance, in relation to the same object.’ 
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The French emperor was, probably, tole, that all the mea- 
sures of our administration, were rapidly and unerringly gra- 
vitating to their favourite point,—a war with his enemy;—that 
they had taken the repeal of his decrees, as the basis of their 
proceedings;—that they had been called upon with greater 
plausibility, or strength of reason, than they could well elude, 
for more direct, authoritative, unambiguous evidence of the 
repeal, than the letter of the duke of Cadore;—that it would 
be proper for them, to have some such evidence, witha view, 
to the more easy accomplishment of his, and their paramount 
wish. Wecan have no difficulty, in conceiving, that Napoleon, 
indifferent as he is about making promises or declarations of 
whatever kind, when likely to promote his views, was ready, 
to furnish the supplement required, provided, (as was stated 
to Barlow, in reference to the confessedly “just and unde- 
niable principles” of his plan, for the regulation of the imperial 
department towards us,*) it did not interfere with the continen- 
tal system; that is, provided it were of such a nature, as not 
to lead‘in fact, to the revocation of the orders in council; an 
event which would, of course, compel him either to abandon 
the system, or resort to some other plea for its justification, 
than British example. When the declaration of the Prince re- 
gent appeared, which explicitly states, that the orders in coun- 
cil, were to be withdrawn, only upon the absolute, unconditional 
repeal of the decrees, there could, evidently, no longer be any 
risk in announcing, with all the solemnity required, a mere 
exemption of the United States a/one, from the operation of 
those: decrees. 

It was obvious, moreover, that the exemption should, in order 
to give some color, to the assertions of our Executive on the sub- 
ject, bear date, from tne ist of November, and the decree an- 
nouncing it, if not at the same period, (which would have ren- 
dered the imposture too glaring,) at least, at the time, when his 
imperial majesty was officially apprized of our law of March; 
or, in other words, of our having taken the first step of that 
course, which the duke of Cadore’s letter prescribed. Whether 
Mr. Barlow had a share in this notable contrivance, we will 
not pretend to affirm positively, but we can venture to pre- 
dict, that it will make but few dupes, even in this country, al- 
though our administration should have the boldness to appeal 


*** The minister of foreign relations says, the emperor has read my note 
repeatedly and with great attention; that he told him the reasoning of it was 
every where just, and the conclusions undeniable; but to reconcile its prin- 
ciples with his continental system, presented difficulties not easy to remove.” 
Barlow, No. 4. 
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to it, as legitimate authority, in support of their hypothesis.— 
If we admit the decree in question, to have been framed bona 
fide, at the period of its ostensible date, as a sequel to the let- 
ter of the duke of Cadore, it conducts us irresistibly to the con- 
clusion, that, in the opinion of the French government itself, the 
letter was not regular evidence, uf the revocation of the de- 
crees, and that the revocation was not to be effectual, or com- 
plete, until we had previously revived the non-intercourse 
against England.* Thus, at all events, it would appear, that 
we were, to use the phrase of Mr. Russel, ‘ shuffled into the 
lead, where national honor, and the law, required us to fol- 
low.” 

Our administration, in their official correspondence, fre- 
quently assume the fact, that France,—since the date of the 
pretended revocation of her decrees,—had changed her policy 


towards the United States. They have done so, because they. 


were sensible, that, on no other supposition, were they entitled 
to present this measure to Great Britain, as a motive to the re- 
peal of her orders, or, to make it the ground of an amicable 
intercourse with her rival. How far, or in what mode, France 
had actually changed her policy, the reader may judge, in part, 
from the tenor of the preceding pages. He will find addi- 
tional materials for decision, and equally cogent reasons, for 
admiring the impartiality of the present war, in what we shall 
proceed to state, in illustration of the respect paid to our 
rights, the atonement made to our honour, and the favour 
shown to our commerce, by our ally, since the auspicious epoch 
just mentioned. On this head, we might, perhaps, rest satis- 
fied, with referring to the first letter of instructions from 


Mr. Monroe, to Mr. Barlow, in which, some very striking 


details are given, although the colouring employed by the se- 
cretary, is far from being sufficiently vivid. : | 

In the history of the measures adopted by the French ruler, 
as far as we are concerned, since the 5th of August, the day 
on which his profession of love was made, we have been al- 
ways particularly struck with the burning decree of Fontain- 
bleau, of the 19th of October, 1810, which neither Mr. Madi- 
son, nor Mr. Monroe, has ever thought proper to specify, in 
the list of our grievances. It was issued, as should be observ- 


ed, but lite more than two months, after the date of Cadore’s | 


letter. The substance of it, is as follows. “‘ That all merchan- 


* A Moniteur of May last, gives this interpretation to the decree. It 


states, “ that the French decrees were not repealed with respect to Ame- 
rica, till April 28th, 1811.” ' 
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dize of British origin, without distinction, or to whomsoever 
belonging, found throughout the imperial dominions,—in the 
kingdom of Naples, in Holland, in the Grand Dutchy of Berg, 
in the Hanseatic towns, in the Illyrian provinces, in the whole 
extent of the country, from the Mein to the Sea, (including 
of course, the states of the Rhenish confederation.) in the 
Spanish provinces, occupied by French troops, or in the Spa- 
nish cities within the reach of those troops,—should be seized, 
and burnt.” 

Among all the excesses of passion and malice, recorded of 
phrenetic despotism, there is nothing more wild or execrable 
than this decree. But its general enormity, is not the point, to 
which we wish most particularly to call, the attention of our 
readers. It is, to the circumstance of its embracing, among the 
rest, American property, existing not only in the French do- 
minions, but zm countries nominally independent, and neutral; 
property brought to them, in the course of a trade authorized 
by their governments. No exception was made of the goods 
belonging to our citizens, either in the law itself, or in its ex- 
ecution; and we know that it was very generally executed. 
These, to a large amount, were thrown, indiscriminately, into 
the bonfires, made at Hamburg, at Amsterdam, Leipsic, Frank- 
fort, Berlin, &c. 

If there be any principle clearly established, under the law 
of nations, it is this—that the property of a neutral, should 
be sacred from external violence, in a neutral or independent 
territory, and even.in an enemy’s country. In the case of Spain, 
for instance, the law of nations forbade the French armies 
there, to destroy or confiscate, bona fide American property, 
no matter of what description.— Bonaparte, however, the apostle 
of the maxim, that even enemy’s property, should be.safe, 
on the high seas, under the neutral flag.—which, too, he con- 
siders, as in some sort, “ an extension of neutral territory,”— 
asserts nevertheless, the right, and enforces it, of destroying, 
on land, neutral property, found, not merely in an enemy’s ter- 
ritory, but even in allied, or neutral and independent coun- 
tries. 

It would appear, that our administration concur with him 
in the doctrine, that the sphere of neutral rights, is limited 
to the high seas. For, this decree of Fontainbleau was, we 
presume, (if it had not been entirely forgotten,) meant to be 


included by Mr. Madison, among those edicts, mentioned in 


his message, “ which, though not affecting our neutral relae 
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tions, are, nevertheless, founded in unjust principles.” —Mr. 
Monroe, moreover, has the following phrase in one of his let- 
ters to Mr. Foster. “ The decree of Fontainbleau, having no 
effect on the high seas, cannot be brought into discussion. Jt 
evidently has no connexion with neutral ; rights.” —Now we 
must express our surprise, at this novel principle, in the mouth 
of the Executive of a neutral and commercial people, and aver, 
that it is wholly unwarranted by the law of nations. 

_ The neutral, heretofore, was universally allowed to, be en- 
titled to full security for his property, lawfully acquired, and 
embarked in an authorized trade, not only on the high seas, 
but in the dominions of a belligerent, and a fortiori, in those 
| of a neutral power. Any violence done to his property, by a 
| belligerent government, within its own jurisdiction, was con- 
sidered as an invasion of his rights, and a breach of public 
faith. The attempt by the belligerent, to destroy the property of 
a neutral, in a country other than its own, particularly in a 
neutral or allied country,—to make it penal, for the neutral to 
have traded with such country, in merchandize of any descrip- 
tion, when the trade was sanctioned by,the authorities of the 
country itself, would have been regarded, as an undisguised 
proscription of all neutrality. This, undeniably, is the con- 
struction to be put upon the decrees, both of Rambouillet and 
Fontainbleau, which, nevertheless, are said to have, ‘‘ no con- 
nexion with our neutral rights.” 

If the neutral had no rights, but when on the high seas, his 
situation would, indeed, be deplorable. His immunities there, 
would not, in any case, be worth a struggle. Of what mighty 
avail for him, would be the privilege of navigating the high 
seas with security, if a belligerent, having the power, could, on 
his arrival at a neutral or allied port, destroy his property at 
will, without violating his rights? Yet this is the doctrine ad- 
vanced in terms, by the very men, in our public councils, who, 
in their relations with Great Britain, are most clamorous, about 
the integrity of neutral rights, as guaranteed to us by the law 
of nations, and who, adhere inflexibly, even to the most ques- 
tionable pretensions of neutrality. We can want no stronger 
proof of their eagerness, to screen the enormities, and to 
favour the cause of France, than their proceeding in this in- 
stance. From the theatre where France, can, by her inordinate 
power, extinguish our trade, they exclude neutral rights alto- 
gether; while they would allow them no other sphere, than that, 
where France is comparatively impotent, and the neutral at 
the mercy of Great Britain. 
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These edicts.of France, “ founded in unjust principles,” and 
under which, as Mr. Madison ventures to confess, “a great 
amount of American property has been seized, and condemn- 
ed,” do “affect our neutral relations,’ inthe most direct man- 
ner, and,—when the general course of our foreign policy, 
during the few years past, is considered,—enter very pro- 
perly, into “the questions” between the United States, and 
Great Britain. They are founded in principles, not merely 
“unjust,” but strictly unlawful and ruinous; and by this circum- 
stance,—exclusive of the savage and destructive manner of 7 
their execution,—constitute a violation of our neutral rights. i 
They arrogate to France the prerogative of interposing her 
military force, to destroy a trade, between the United States, 
and other neutral or independent countries, lawful in itself, and : 
prosecuted with the full sanction and consent of the latter; and Va 
this, upon no other plea, than that of furthering belligerent 
purposes. 

What more is Great Britain alleged to do, by her orders in | 
council? The only difference in the case, is, the nature of the mies 
force used, the one being military, the other naval. But surely, i 
this circumstance does not touch the principle of right on any 
side.—And yet, Mr. Madison has never pretended to say, 
the orders in council, did not “ affect our neutral relations.”— 

The French edicts, go still further than the extent we have 

just stated;—-and infinitely beyond any belligerent claims, ever 

preferred by the British.— They leave to the neutral, no right 

of security whatever, for his merchandize of any description, 

in any part of the world, where the arms or influence of France, 

can reach it; they subject it to destruction or confiscation, even 

by ex post facto rescripts, and upon the principle of mere con- 

venience, and arbitrary will. Let the decrees of Rambouil- 
let and Fontainbleau, be taken together, and fairly examined ie 
in their spirit, drift, and execution, and it will be confessed, re 
that they are susceptible of no other interpretation; that they if 
form a system of the most atrocious, and as we but too well At 
know, most destructive war upon our neutral rights, and upon ic 
all neutrality. 4 

Who, in fact, can understand, or what sound logic will war- Hi 
rant, the distinction set up, between edicts violating neutral "Y 
rights, and affecting neutral relations, and edicts which have 
not this character, although both are attended with the same 
loss and practical injustice to the neutral,—although, in truth, 
those enumerated in the latter class, may be infinitely the most 
injurious and disgraceful, and acknowledged, even by the per- A ah 
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sons, who draw the distinction, to be no other than schemes of 
wide wasting rapine, presented under the most preposterous and 
flimsy glosses? We rub our foreheads in vain, for lights, when 
we are told by our ingenious administration, that the English 
blockade of May 1806, although while in force, it did but be- 
nefit our trade, and although it is now admitted to have no 
agency whatever, is still a violation of our neutral rights, and 
affects our neutral relations, so as to authorize France to call 
upon us to resist it, by arms; but that the Rambouillet or 
Foneainbleau decree, ** founded in unjust principles,” and un- 
der which “a great amount of American property was seized 
and confiscated,” or burnt, in a manner the most barbarous, 
and piratical, “ has no connexion whatever, with neutral rights,” 
and gives no title to Great Britain, even to notice the affair at 
all! We ask ourselves, whether it can be true, that the theory 
of neutral rights, and obligations, is but a tissue of arbitrary 
and technical distinctions, stripped of every relation;—a system 
of political metaphysics, nearly as subtle and abstruse, and 
quite as unintelligible, for those who do not happen to be ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of the French school, as the transcend- 
entalism of the German ontologist, Kant. Formerly, the viola- 
tion of neutral rights, was determined by circumstances of in- 
justice and injury;—the existence and extent of the rights them- 
selves, by the state of things; every political principle, as a 
great writer has observed, deriving from this, its distinguish- 
ing colour, and discriminating effect. Neutrality once consisted 
in the observance of a plain practical rule of conduct;—that of 
not favouring one belligerent to the detriment of the other, 
and of acting with perfect equality, and impartiality, between 
both. 

Let this honest, unsophistical nation, attend for a moment, 
to the manner in which the adepts at Washington, reason for 


her, in their discussions with Great Britain.—The latter says 


to them: “ You allege, that we have, by issuing paper block- 
ades, and céndemning your ships under them, violated your 
neutral rights;—you have, therefore, with but a short interval 
of relaxation, pursued, ever since the commencement of this 
alleged violation, a system of commercial restrictions, the ob- 
ject of which was, to inflict upon us, what it was presumed 
would be, severe and enfeebling privations, fitted to bring us 
to your notions of right:—you have cut us off, from all in- 
tercourse with you, avowedly with a view to coercion, and, in 
conformity to the duties, which, as a neutral, you professed 
to owe to France. But France, to say nothing of the Berlin 
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and Milan decrees, has far surpassed us, in the extent of her 


spoliations on your trade, and the extravagance of her preten- 
sions. 


«She has, under other edicts, which you yourselves qualify, 

‘as unjustifiable aggressions on the rights of the United States,’ 
‘not having the semblance of right to support them,’* seized 
and confiscated your vessels entering her ports, and even those 

of other countries, m the fair course of trade;—she has plun- 
dered you of ‘a vast property’ brought to her own dominions, . 
and to independent territories, also in the fair course of y 
trade;—her influence has been exerted, to your incalculable in- 
jury in all the countries to which her power has. extended;j;— 
she makes it penal for you to trade with independent powers,” £ 
in goods of British origin, by declaring such goods, even when 
your property, liable to confiscation wherever accessible to her 
arms;—she employs her military force with those powers, to 
compel them to deny you a trade with them—in goods of this 
description, although it is unquestionably your mutual incli- 
nation, and your common right, to pursue it;—she asserts the i 
privilege, and pursues the practice, of invading and occupying 
with her troops, the territories of every state, without excep- 
tion, which consents to receive our manufactures or produce; 
for the avowed purpose of effecting the ruin of our commerce, 
and the overthrow of our power.—You cannot but be sensible, 
that this pretension militates against the most important neu- 
tral rights; that your commercial restrictions were of a tend- 
ency to injure us much, and to harm France but little, if not 
to promote her plans; that the property of which she plunder- 
ed you, formed an accession of some importance, to her re- 
sources of war. 

France has retracted none of her pretensions;—she has re- : 
stored no particle of the propery which she has ravished ‘ 
from you;—she has madé you n@reparation in any shape M 
for your enormous losses; n@ apology, for the contumelious e 
epithets she has applied to you; she promises none, and will 2 
make none;—and yet, you have pursued no plan of resistance 
or coercion, as regards her; your ports are open, for the re- 
ception of her produce, and her shipping of every descrip. ¥ 
tion;—you deny her nothing!—Can such conduct as this be 
called impartial neutrality? Li, as a neutral, you labour under 
the obligation towards France, of resisting our alleged en- 
croachments, do you not owe us the like obligation, of repelling 


* Letter of instructions to Barlow. t Ibid. ‘i 
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those of France, of which the object, and immediate tendency, 
is our destruction?” 

Mark now the reply of our Executive:-—“ What you affirm 
with respect to the conduct of France, is for the most part 
true, and since the 2d of November 1810, we have been upon 
that footing with her, which you describe. Besides her de- 
crees of Berlin and Milan which she has: revoked, and the re- 
vival of which, although there was a condition subsequent at- 
tached to the revocation, was not provided for, on any contin-~ 
gency whatever,*—she has issued other edicts not yet recal- 
led, under which she has confiscated ‘a vast amount? of our 
property.— These edicts, we confess, are an unjustifiable 
gression on the rights of the United States; but not on their 
neutral rights. With the latter, neither the edicts: themselves, 
lia nor the spoliations on our property of any kind, which France 
ae has committed on /and, have any connexion. 

‘“‘ The Berlin and Milan decrees, having an operation on the _ 
high seas, alone violated our neutral rights; they alone, of 
course, affected our neutral relations, and properly entered in- 
to the ‘questions’ between us. The:conduct of France to- 
wards the United States, on the continent, however piratical’ 
or oppressive,—the principles she may advance, to be exe- 
cuted there, however incompatible with our mere rights, and 
if acquiesced in, to your safety,—are not a matter which we 
can be valled upon to discuss with you,—the laws of neutrali- 
ty, not obliging us to resist them, inasmuch as they do not 
violate neutral rights, which alone, we are bound to protect.— 
On this score, we owe you, no account of our conduct. If 
France has deprived us of the privilege of trading, in your 
produce, or manufactures, with her dominions, or those of her 
allies, or even of neutrals, she has done this, by virtue of a 
municipal or territorial sovereignty, with which we have no 
right to interfere. We to do with the compulsion 
she may exercise in this case, over any power whatever. You 
have fallen into a mistake, as to the character of our rela- 
tive deportment, by confounding the rights of the United 
States, with their neutral rights; as. you have not distinguished 
between a: conditional revocation, and a revocation with a con- 
dition subsequent; between municipal regulations, and bellige- 
rent measures, although the former may, indeed, be’ solely in- 
tended to accomplish your destruction,”—&c. &c: 


* Mr. Monroe’s letter to Mr. Foster, of June 6th, 1812" 
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Notwithstanding the “confident expectations” of our Ex- 
ecutive,—the hopes growing out of continual disappointment, 
and bottomed on the usual grounds of despair,—F rance has re- 
stored no part of the immense prey ravished from our mer- 
chants, with circumstances of such unparalleled contumely and 
perfidy. To the claims made upon her for indemnity, she has 
not deigned to give even an oral answer. All the “ humilia- 
tions,” as they are so properly styled, in the Address, of our 
present minister plenipotentiary at Paris, have been insufficient 
to extort, even a vague promise, a species of reparation, in 
which the French government deals so lavishly. If servility 
could have been of any avail, Mr. Barlow may be said to have 
set out with it, as his credentials, when he received from Mr. 
Monroe, authority to consent to the restitution of the French 
property seized for a breach of the non-intercourse law, pro- 
vided the French government would restore, that of our citi- 
zens pillaged under the Rambouillet decree;—an arrangement 
which would necessarily imply, in opposition to the notorious 
fact, and to their own declarations on the subject, that the 
United States were the agressors by their law, and of course, 
that the “ reprisals” of France were justifiable. 

Another twelvemonth of humble solicitation, on the part of 
Mr. Barlow, would be equally fruitless, as to the recovery of 
“any portion of American property, confiscated in France. Let 
us offer what degrading conditions we may, although they 
may serve as food for the scorn of the plunderer, they will 
never be effectual to relax his hold, on the one hundred mil- 
lions. The magnitude alone of the sum, as was observed by 
General Armstrong, who well knew the character of those 
with whom he had to deal, is sufficient to render recovery 
hopeless. The fact is, that his Imperial majesty, our gracious 
ally, has it not to restore. It has long since passed into, and 
from, his military chest in Spain. We have the consolation, if 
no other remains, of having nerved his protecting arm in that 
quarter. The French exchequer cannot afford wherewithal to 
satisfy the exigencies of his situation.—Plunder is one of 
the motives of the war, with which he is about to devastate 
the north of Europe. Is it to be expected, that any portion of 
that which he may now glean, at the peril of his crown, will 
be appropriated to the discharge of a debt of justice to ys; who 
are, in his eyes, but the most feeble, and abject of the instru- 
ments of his designs on England? We know not what lurking 
hope, our Executive may have on this subject, because we know 


not what equivalent he has in store, bnt we are satisfied that 
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there is no lounger, about any one of the coffee rooms of Paris, 
who would not either smile or stare, at the simplicity of the 
idea. The character and necessities of Bonaparte are better 
understood among all classes of his subjects. 

Mr. Barlow, it would appear, was willing to sign a treaty, 
without obtaining previous restoration, of the proceeds of 
American property confiscated. This matter was to be adjust- 
ed by separate convention, “ zn the manner the least onerous to 
the French treasury.” The proposition was tantamount to an 
abandonment of the claim, and the hope was probably enter- 
tained, that being viewed in this light, by his Imperial majes- 
ty, it might induce him to turn a more propitious ear, to the 
suppliant strains warbled forth on the subject of a treaty. 
Knowing the hopelessness of the case, and that national honor 
was a consideration reserved exclusively, for our relations with 
England, Mr. Barlow was not unwilling,—and in this he 
showed some judgment,—to refer the point of indemnity to 
the Greek calends, for discussion. 

How, indeed, could the individual be himself squeamish or 
suppose his principals so, on any score of national interest 
or reputation, when he contemplated the nature of the en- 
terprise, in which he was engaged.—A commercial treaty 
with Bonaparte!—It is just as if we read of such a treaty, 
having been proposed to the two Barbarossas, the renowned’ 
pirates of the sixteenth century, who, very much in the man- 
ner of their faithful disciple of this day, declared themselves 
the friends of the seas, but the enemies of all who sailed upon it. 
The very idea, of treaty, implies some confidence, in the good 
faith of the party, with whom it is to be made. This is its true, 
and only substantial basis. But lives there a man so credulous, 
as to imagine, that Bonaparte is to be swayed, by any common 
ties of the kind?—-He acknowledges no rights or obligations 
where the sword can prevail. 


“5 


: Jura sibi negat nata 
Nil non arrogat armis. 


—A commercial treaty with Bonaparte, solicited by the 
United States!!’ Is it then forgotten that, at the date of the 
enactment of the Berlin decree, we had such a treaty with 
him, which that decree completely annulled;*—that he never 


*“Tt shall be lawful,” says the 12th article of the Convention to which 
we refer, “for the citizens of either country to sail with their ships and mer- 
chandise, from any port whatever, to any port of the enemy of the other, and to 
sail and trade with their ships, and merchandise, with perfect security, and 
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even so far consulted the laws of common decorum, in such 
cases, as to make explanations, or to tender any apology; that 
afterwards, until the treaty expired by its own limitations, in 
1809, not only were its provisions totally disregarded, in all 
our relations, but its existence entirely overlooked; not even 
noticed.—True:—our administration seemed to act in concert 
with him, in consigning this instrument to oblivion. Its abro- 
gation was never taken into the account, in the estimate of the 
wrongs done us by France, under her decrees. England was 
placed upon the same footing with her, although there was no 
treaty to be infringed by the orders in council!! 

According to the ideas which prevailed before this new era 
of public law, the violent destruction of a solemn treaty, was 
deemed the severest wound, that could be inflicted, upon the 
honour of the nation, that suffered it; a wound which must 
continue open, until formal and full atonement were made. 
It was held to be the greatest possible aggravation of injury; 
attaching to the invasion of right, which it might accompany, 
a character of injustice and contumely, altogether peculiar, 
and unrivalled. Had England stood in the place of France, 
in this instance, we should have seen, that the old maxims of 
state-reason, were not forgotten by the American Executive. 

A commercial treaty with the military despotism of France! 
Mr. Barlow himself had a deeper insight into the genius of 
a system, which, from necessity, as well as feeling, wages 
a deadly war on commerce, than to hope for the serious ac- 
complishment of such a project. This would not appear from 
the tenor of his offictal correspondence, for there, even as late 
as the third of March last, he announces in the most en- 
couraging terms, his expectation that a treaty would arrive 
among us, before Congress should adjourn. But the fact is put 
beyond doubt or denial, by a private letter of this honest minis- 
ter, bearing date only the 29th of February preceding, of un- 
questionable authenticity, produced and read by the honourable 
Mr. Bayard in the Senate, on the discussion of the war ques- 
tion, before that body. We annex below in a note, the history 
of this disclosure, in an extract from the speech of the eloquent 
senator.* | 
liberty, from the countries, ports and places of those who are enemies of 
both, or of either ports, without any opposition, or disturbance whatever, 
and to pass not only directly from the places and ports of the enemy afore- 
mentioned, to neutral ports and places, but also from one place belonging to 


an enemy, to another place belonging to an enemy, whether they be under 
the jurisdiction of the same power, or under several.” 


* “ Mr. Bayard said, you expect a commercial treaty, which is to give ac- 
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We wish the affair to be upon record, because it will teach 
the world, how faithfully we are represented in Paris. It is 
time for the American people to learn, that a correspondence 
between their Executive, and his minister plenipotentiary in 


tivity to your commerce, by opening the ports of France to your trade; it is 
a delusion, which time will dissipate and under which we ought not to act. 
He knew the source of this delusion. It grew out of the letter of Mr. Bar- 
low, our minister in France, to Mr. Granger, the postmaster-general. That 
letter, he understood, was dated about the 16th of February, with an in- 
dorsement of the 3d of March. Mr. Barlow expressed the expectation of 
forming a commercial treaty with the French government, and the Hornet 
was detained for the purpose of carrying it. He believed the country was most 
grossly deceived and imposed upon by this letter of Mr. Barlow. That gentleman 
never entertained the opinion which the letter expressed. He knew and 
was entirely satisfied at the time when he wrote the letter, that a treaty 
which was to open the ports of France to the trade of this country was im- 
practicable. Mr. B. said. he spoke not on the ground of presumption, nor of 
any slight evidence. He had seen a letter of Mr. Barlow to Mr. Latrobe, 
of which he held an extract in his hand, which was dated on the 29th of Fe- 
bruary, which in very eloquent terms and on the strongest grounds, ex- 
pressed an opinion, that no commercial arrangement would be entered 
into by the French government. He would read the extract to the senate. 
Mr. B. here read the following extract of a letter from Mr. Barlow to Mr. 
Latrobe, dated the 29th of February, 1812. 

“ The expectations of yourself and my other friends on my doings here 
are too high I fear to be realized. It is very difficult to produce a change in 

_ asystem combined with so many circumstances of vengeance and other 
strong passions arrayed against an enemy, as is the anti-commercial system 

of Napoleon. Argument and eloquence have but little power in the case. 
That old fashioned goddess, whom artists represent with banded eyes and 
a pair of scales has still less to do. And if you suppose me with the help of 
these capable of overturning a decision which the cries of twenty conimer- 
cial cities going to decay, and the united voice of all the wise and honest 
men of this nation have not been able to shake nor scarcely to modify, I can 
only wish, and that with little hope, that you may not be disappointed.” 

“This letter was written after the letter to Mr. Granger, which gave the 
assurances of a commercial treaty, and only three days before the post- 
script indorsed on the letter, which alleged the detention of the Hornet to 
be in order to send the treaty to this country. Jt did not belong to him to ac- 
count for the contradiction between the letters; poets might be intitled to indule 
fences when even writing prose, which were denied to the rest of the world.” 

Heretofore, we should only have said to Mr. Barlow, in the verse of 
Dryden, 
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** Rhyme is the rock on which thou art to wreck.” 


But his diplomacy, proves to be another, upon which he is likely to be to- 
tally lost. Before we read his correspondence, we thought this country had 
reached the lowest depth of disgrace, in its discussions with France, and it 
was some kind of comfort to us to imagine, that a lower was not possible. 
We were, however, sadly mistaken. Nothing can prove more strikingly the 
confidence, which our Executive must have, in the patience and credulity of 
this nation, then the mutilated shape in which the correspondence of Bar- 
low was submitted to Congress. His principal note to the duke of Bassano, 
as itis given to us, begins in this way. “ For all these considerations and 
@thers which I have had the honour to explain to your excellency,” &c. &c- 
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France may be artificially so framed, as to produce the parti- 
cular impressions, which the views of party may render it de- 
sirable they should receive,—with an utter disregard, at the 
same time, of facts, and real appearances;—that the tone of 
boldness and asperity, now and then indulged in an official re- 
-monstrance at Paris, may be a matter of previous arrangement, 
or private explanation with the French government, always 
ready to check its overbearing arrogance of spirit, and to take 
the cue, when a particular form of expression, may be useful 
or necessary, to the success of a common plot. 

Mr. Barlow will not want for an opportunity, of gratifying 
his rage for treaty-making, before he leaves Paris. He will, in 
all likelihood, be called upon to sign an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with his Imperial majesty. It is the prospect of this 
alliance, that makes the war with England, so unutterably hi- 
deous to our imagination. In some shape or other, it must come, 
let the hopes and resolves of men be what they may. If the 
war should continue, we must fraternize fully, with French 
systematized robbery and usurpation. It is idle to expect, that 
Bonaparte will, after having entangled us thus far in his toils, 
suffer us to escape the fate, of all the other victims of his arti- 
fices. Neither menaces nor cajolery will be spared, if neces- 
sary to consummate his triumph, over this last of Republics. 

It is absurd to suppose, that we shall be long content to wage 
such hostilities against England, as those, to which our own 
puny resources of offence, must limit us; or that we can long 
persist in bearing the blows, which her gigantic force will ena- 
ble her to inflict, without resorting,—let our original repug- 
nance to the step be ever so great,—to whatever aid may be 
had from without, as a means of invigorating the one, and 
lessening the weight of the other. Insensibly, as our sufferings 
increase, and our animosities fester, we shall become,—under 
the influence of passion and nec-ssity,—reconciled to that com- 
munity of effort with France, which may now excite horror in 
the prospect. We shall find our resources and councils, under 
the uncontrollable guidance of Bonapaste, before we are aware 
of our real situation, and when we aie no longer in a state of 
mind, to appreciate its paramount dangers. 


What these considerations were, as stated by Mr. Barlow, it was of parti- 
cular importance to the American public to know, but it was thought 
proper that they should not'see the light. Their purport was, we presume, 
to induce his Imperial majesty, to change his system with respect to us, 
and it would be well, if we could learn, how Mr. Barlow reasoned to this 
effect. He probably selected topics of argument,—* considerations”—which 
either, do not redound to the credit of admini&tration; or which have aten- 
dency to exhibit their Imperial ally, in too unfavourable a point of view. 
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» The authors of the present war, anticipate this result. Fear- 
ful of the operation of those feelings, which even the possibility 
of it, is calculated to rouse, in the breasts of the honest ahd 
thinking part of the community, they labour strenuously to 
persuade us, that it may, and will be averted. But none see 
more clearly, that it is inevitable. None desire it more strong- 
ly, because none are better acquainted with the insignificance 
of our resources of war, or more deeply penetrated with their 
Own incapacity, to wield them with any effect. They are not so 
ignorant, of the common course and influence, of human neces- 
sities and passions, as even to doubt of the certainty of its oc- 
currence; and they rely upon it, as the only solid pledge of 
their individual security or extrication. Looking to them alone— 
wretched as is their destiny, on any other supposition,—we 
are prompted to say, of the alliance they seek, what Mr. 
Burke said of Jacobin fraternity in his time; “that one may 
be perfectly astonished, at the boldness of character, the intre- 
pidity of mind, the firmness of nerve, in those who are able with 
deliberation, to face its perils.” We should scarcely hesitate to 
add, with the same great statesman, “ that it were almost pre- 
ferable, to be already conquered by any other nation, than to 
have France as an ally.” There is no servitude so base;—no 
yoke so galling;—no ruin so complete. 

The address from Washington, embraces a full inquiry into 
the condition of our trade with France, since the pretended 
revocation of the French decrees. The result shows, how ut- 
terly futile was the measure, as to any object of gain, and, of 
course, how completely delusive. No sooner had our benefi- 
cent ally announced, in the manner we have seen, his intention 
of relieving our trade, from the pressure of his decrees, than 
he subjected it, in his own dominions,—in the language of 
Mr. Monroe, “ to the greatest discouragement, or rather, to 
the most oppressive restraints.” The effect of these restraints, 
may be judged of, from the following phrase extracted from 
the answer, recently given, by Mr. Gallatin, to the Committee 
of ways and means, on a question put to him, concerning the re- 
peal of the non-importation law.—‘ The actual exclusion,” 
says the secretary, “of the greater part of the articles of our 
own growth, from France, Holland, and Germany, the conse- 
quent nullity of our commerce, with those countries,” &c.— 

We have, from the mouth of administration, further testi- 
mony to the same effect, and shewing, lixewise, that our new 
commercial relations, are not only unprofitable, but dishonoura- 
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ble, to the United States. Mr. Monroe tells us, in his instruc- 
tions to Mr. Barlow, that the “ restraints,” just mentioned, 
‘cannot be reconciled, to the respect due to this government; 
that when the president expected that the trade of the United 
States would be placed, immediately after the revocation of the 
decrees, upon such a footing, in the ports of France, as to af- 
ford it a fair market, the very reverse happened; all the ordi- 
nary usages of commerce, between friendly nations, were aban- 
doned.” Nay more:—that “a system of licenses was introduced, 
tending to sacrifice one part of our community to the other, 
and to give acorrupt influence to the agents of a foreign pow- 
er, in our towns, which is, in every view, incompatible with | 
the principles of our government.” 

Let the reader now remark, that the system thus described, 
and the restraints spoken of, have continued, without other 
change, or modification, than that of being rendered more 
vexatious, and disgraceful, ever since the mock repeal of the 
decrees;—that our act of May 1810, according to the express 
admission of the Executive, had in view, such a révocation 
only, as would lead to substantial benefit, “ commercial advanta- 
ges;” that the French repeal neither expressed, nor implied, 
the recognition of any right claimed by us, or the retraction of 
any principle asserted by France,—being grounded solely on 
the basis of the quid pro quo.—Let him, then, call to mind, 
that, under such circumstances,—although nothing was, or has 
been gained, on any score, by this repeal, but a mere set 
of phrases from the duke of Cadore,—not only did Congress 
revive the non-intercourse, against England, on this ground, 
under the act of May, but our Executive, has, without inter- 
mission, peremptorily demanded of her on the same ground, 
the abrogation of her orders, and now, alleges as a principal 
cause of war, her having persisted in refusing to follow such an 
example. 

Mr. Madison, and the committee of foreign relations, inti- 
mate in their manifestos, that, we owe our commercial dis- 
tresses, chiefly to the operation of the British orders in coun- 
cil; that, were it not for them, we might enjoy a lucrative trade 
with the Continent. The following passage of the Address, in 
relation to the extent of those orders, will show the fallacy of 
such an idea. “ The effect of the British orders of blockade., 
now in force, is, to deprive us of the commerce of France, 
Holland, and a part of Italy. They leave to us the commerce 
of all the rest of the world. What that is, some estimate may 
be formed, by a recurrence to the table, which exhibits the state 
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of our commerce during 1806, and 1807, the two last years 
antecedent to the operation of the restrictive system. By that 
table, it appears, that the value of the exports of our domestic 
products to France, Holland, and Italy, was, during those two 
years, at an average only of about six and a half million of dol- 
lars, Whereas the average of our domestic exports to all other 
parts of the world, and which are now left free to us, notwith- 
standing the effect of the British orders in council, exceed thir- 
ty eight millions. So extensive a commerce, it is proposed to 
surrender, for the restricted trade the emperor will allow.” 

We thus see, that the amount of our trade, with the coun- 

tries bleckaded by the orders in council, was comparatively in- 
significant, even before the existence of these orders. If the 
same trade is now reduced from six and a half million, to 
little more than one million, the difference is owing, not so 
much to them, as to the French, and our own restrictive sys- 
tems. The language held by Mr. Monroe, in his instructions to 
Mr. Barlow, will show, how small, even in the estimation of the 
Executive, is the practical injury we sustain from the orders. — 
If,” says the secretary, “ the ports of France and her allies, 
are not opened to the commerce of the United States, on a 
liberal scale, and on fair conditions, of what avail to them, it 
may be asked, will be the revocation of the British orders in 
council? In contending for the revocation of those orders, so 
far as it was an object of interest, the United States had in 
view, a trade to the continent. It was a fair legitimate object, 
ané worth contending for, while France encouraged it. But if 
she shuts her ports on our commerce, or burdens it with heavy 
duties, that motive is at an end.” 

We have, then, in these admissions, and in the preceding 
statements, full proof, that this war has been undertaken, so far 
as the orders in council are the cause,—and they are declared to 
be the principal cause,—merely to extort froin the British, the 
retraction of a speculative principle. The same thing may be said 
in relation to the question of impressment, of which the prac- 
tical injury is, in fact, but small, and to be easily removed by 
fair negotiation, while the matter of right must, to say the 
least of it, be viewed as extremely doubtful. As for the Henry 
plot,—upon which the committee of foreign relations have 
commented, with an extravagance of hyperbole, that entirely 
counteracts its own purpose;*—the Indian hostilities, most in-. 


* “The attempt to dismember our union, and overthrow our excellent 
constitution, by a secret mission, as lately disclosed by the agent employed 
in it, affords full proof that there is no bound to the hostility of the British 
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decently ascribed to the British, upon no other foundation than 
the idlest tales, and the wildest conjecture; the hovering of 
British vessels on our coasts, a practice vexatious, indeed, but 
to a certain extent, authorized by the law of nations:*—we 
consider these topics of accusation against England, as intended 
by Mr. Madison and the committee of foreign relations, merely 
to heighten the tragical effect of the piteous, woful picture of our 
wrongs. They are but a sort of light drapery;—mere accesso- 
ries, to finish the piece. The people of this country, would not 
have borne, for a moment, that they should have been taken 
as, in themselves, sufficient cause of war. | 
What now, is the clear result of the arguments and remarks 
thrown together, in the foregoing pages? We have, in part, the 
following important propositions;—that the United States are 
at war with England, for no real motive of interest, in a na- 
tional point of view, worth mentioning,—but on account of an 
abstract, speculative violation of their rights; without having ob- 
tained, or having the most distant hope of obtaining, from 
France, any the smallest commercial, or pecuniary advantage; 
much less an equivalent for the benefits of the same kind which 
they surrender by the war: That France has not revoked those 
particular decrees, which assert, precisely the same obnoxious 
principle as the British orders; and, admitting them to be re- 
voked, that she has other decrees yet in force, or which she has 
never formally annulled, founded upon pretensions no less de- 
structive of their rights, and incompatible with the prosperity 
of their commerce:—That the general tenor of her conduct, to- 


government towards the United States; no act, however unjustifiable, which 
it would not commit to accomplish their ruin!!!” Report of committee. 

* On this point of British vessels hovering on our coasts, the authority of 
Mr. Jefferson will probably be considered as of some weight. In his corres- 
pondence, when secretary of state, with the British minister plenipotenti ary, 
Mr. Hammond, he holds the following language. “ France, Engiand, and all 
other nations, have aright to cruize on our coasts; a right, not derived from 
our permission, but from the law of nature.” With respect to the extent of 
the lawful jurisdiction of a country, over the seas that wash its coast, Vattel 
expresses himself thus: “ In general, the dominion of the state over the 
neighbouring sea, extends as far as is necessary for its safety, and it can ren- 
der it respected: Since, on the one hand, it can only appropriate to itself a 
thing, that is as common as the sea, so far as it has need of it for some law- 
ful end; and on the other, it would be a vain and ridiculous pretension, to claim 
a right, that it was no ways able to cause to be respected.” 

For the practice of the British, in hovering on our coasts, the federal mi- 
nority suggest the true remedy,—the creation of a navy, which would ena- 
ble us to cause our right of jurisdiction to be respected. The enforcing of 
it thus, would not necessarily lead to war; and if it did, the war on eur 
part, would be one of defence. ; 
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wards the United States, for several years past, has been, at 
least as insulting to their dignity, and destructively predatory 
on their trade, as that of Great. Britain; and, that she neither 
has, nor will, make reparation, either for the insults or the rob- 
beries, of which they have been the unoffending victims.— 

The motives then, under such circumstances, to justify the 
selection of Great Britain as our enemy?—Has France been 
more conciliatory or respectful zm her language, towards the 
United States? Does any thing, in the current of our own ex- 
perience, or in the world of reason, render it evident, that her 
dispositions are, in general, more amicable? Is the spirit of her 
government more congenial with that of our own institutions? 
Does she manifest more moderation in her desires; a less ar- 
dent thirst of domination; a stricter regard for the principles of 
equity or good faith? Is her cause more just, or her triumph 
destined to be less injurious to the human race? Is it quite as 
probable, that, in issuing her Berlin and Milan and other atro- 
cious edicts, she could have been actuated by a mistaken notion 
of right, as it is that England was so, in enacting her orders 
in council? Will her conduct, in this regard, admit of the same 
extenuation, derived from the peculiar circumstances of her 
condition? Did she, or could she conceive, her very existence 
to be seriously endangered by the British blockades, so as to 
call, imperiously, for a system of retaliation? Is she capable of 
doing us more harm by her hostilities? 

There cannot be devised a motive for this preference, bear- 
ing even the semblance of wisdom or justice. No man can be 
the dupe of the plea, that there were yet “ unclosed discus- 
sions”* with France, for the result of which, it was proper to 
wait, before any decisive measures were taken, with repect to 
her. If there were yet, * unclosed discussions,” it is because it 
was the w7// of the executive, that such should be the state of 
things, long after the most complete certainty existed, that no- 
thing was to be obtained by them. Had he but so pleased, the 
case might have been the same as to England; for she had not 
refused to listen at least, to remonstrance, and always manifest- 
ed a readiness, to give even something more than an “ oral an- 
swer,” a favour which, it appears,—slender as it is,—was denied 
to the supplications of Mr. Barlow. The honesty of this sug- 
gestion of ‘‘unclosed discussions,” may be tested, by the sin- 
ceritv of the intentions professed to be entertained, of pursu- 
ing, finally, (that is, when “ discussions” could no longer, with 
any colour of decency, be kept open) with respect to France, 


* Mr. Madison’s manifesto. 
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‘“‘the course due to the rights, the interests, and the honour of 
our country.” The history of the past, will determine this point. 
It is true, that until of late, administration have been very cau- 
tious of giving any definite pledge,—even in words, of real op- 
position, to the will, or retaliation against the outrages of France, 
in any instance. The only penalty, with which they have pre- 
sumed, to threaten her directly, for the heaviest of her oppres- 
sions,—the most atrocious of herrobberies, has been—* the high 
dissatisfaction of the government and pcople of these states.” 
When at length, some faith has been plighted to vigour, on this 
_ side, how has it been kept? Look to what has passed since the 
arrival of the Hornet, and compare it with the following state. 
ment, made by Mr. Randolph, on the floor of the house of Re- 
presentatives. ‘“* What has been the language, held on this floor, 
and by ministers of state in official communications to commit- 
tees of congress—that the return of the Hornet, should be con- 
clusive, as to our relations with France: that if Mr. Barlow 
should not succeed in attaining the most complete redress for 
the past, and assurances for the future, we should take the 
same stand, as against Great Britain; that any uncertainty as 
to his success, would be equivalent to certainty of his failure.— 
Such was the language held, until the fact occurred, that no sa- 
tisfaction had been, or was likely to be obtained.” *— 

The United States have never, in truth, opposed one act of 
real resistance, to the invasions of France, on their rights and 
property. By our commercial restrictions, as has been already 
said, so far from thwarting, we efficaciously promoted her 
views, and of this consequence, government was always fully 
aware. By what right, then, is the plea of honour alleged, to 
justify the war against England? “ It is true,” says general 
Armstrong, in the most spirited of his replies, to the duke of 
Cadore, “ that, were the people of the United States destitute 


* The conduct of administration, with regard to French licenses, is an- 
other striking exemplification of the respect, which they pay, to their own 
most solemn declarations, where France is concerned. No measures, as is 
well known, have been adopted to discourage or repress these licenses, and 
yet mark the language, which Mr. Monroe holds concerning them,. in 
his instructions, dated one year ago, to Mr. Barlow.— 

* It is indispensable, that the system of carrying on trade by licenses grant- 
ed by French agents, be immediately annulled. You must make it distinctly 
understood, that the United States cannot submit to that system.—The pre- 
sident has long since expressed his strongest disapprobation of it. 

“ The trade by licenses must be abrogated. It will certainly be prohibit- 
ed, by law, under severe penalties, in compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of the president, if your despatches by the Constitution, do not prove 
that our demand on this subject, has been duly attended to.” 
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of policy, of honour, and of energy, iy has been insinuated), 


they might have adopted a system of discrimination, between 
the two great belligerents; they might have drawn imaginary 
lines between the first and second aggressor; they might have 
resented, in the one, a conduct to which they tamely submit- 
ted, in the other; and, in this way, have patched up a compro- 


mise between honour and interest, equally mean and disgrace- 


ful.”” By the present war with England, has not all this been 
done, with the exception only, “of patching up a compromise 
between honour and interest;” for, now, we have totally sacri- 
ficed the last, without saving the other? 

“ If honour,” says the Address, ‘ demands a war with Eng- 
land, what opiate lulls that honour to sleep, over the wrongs 
done us by France?” The honour to which government appeals, 
has none of the usual attributes of that tutelary goddess:—she 
is neither erect, nor clear-sighted, nor impartial, nor firm, nor 
circumspect; but halt and blinking;—irritable and vindictive, on 
one hand, callous, submissive, and time-serving, on the other; 
pliable, under the most unworthy influences, and rash in the ex- 
treme.—Her votaries have, it is true, asserted some share of 
prudence, for her. They tell us, that she shrinks from the evils 
of a double contest. But expediency argues as strongly against 
a war with England alone, for that threatens us with every cala- 
mity. And, if motives of prudence were allowed to interfere, 
why not select the least formidable enemy, when justice re- 
quires no discrimination in his favour? | | 

Had it been, in fact, the intention of government, ever to 
consider the “ discussions” with France, as closed, or, in the 
event already past, of their proving abortive, to take the same 
stand against her, as against England, the war with the latter, 
would have been postponed, at least for a few weeks, or months, 
within which time, all doubt, and affectation of doubt, as to the 
intentions of the former, must have been removed. The speech 
of Mr. Bayard, now before the public, on his motion in the Se- 
nate in favour of this postponement, presents such a view of the 
subject, that it is incredible, how his proposition could have 
been rejected, if we look, to the common efficacy alone of that 
sense of shame, of which it is difficult, under any circumstances 
wholly to divest the human breast. 

England, as was remarked, had, undeniably, left to us the 
time of commencing the war, on the supposition, that it was 
unavoidable. Was then, the month of June last, the critical 
and mature juncture, for the purpose, which could not be 
pretermitted, without a sacrifice of the public interests? The 
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very reverse.—Our. military preparations, such as they were, 
had at that period, made but little progress; the country was 
yet in a defenceless situation; certainly without the means of 
waging offensive hostilities uf any moment, and could not, 
with the utmost exertions be placed under much more favour- 
able circumstances, within the term, when the enemy would be 
apprised of the measure, and might bring her vast resources 
of annoyance, always at hand, to bear upon us.—We had, 

abroad, a great amount of shipping, and a large body of sea- 
men, exposed to capture. We had sixty millions of property 
at the mercy of Great Britain, which the delay of a few months, 
if the non-importation were suspended, would restore to us, 
and from which, twelve millions “‘ sinews of war” might be 
collected for the treasury, reduced to the lowest ebb of mendi- 
cant distress.— “ The moment was pregnant with great events: 
a little patience, and triumph might be secured to us by the 
people of England themselves, without bloodshed.” Our situ- 
ation was not worse than it had been for years before; the 
British orders did not press more heavily upon us; our trade 
was even flourishing; procrastination for a short period, could 
imply no abandonment of right. It had never been deemed in- 
consistent with the honour of a nation, to defer the declaration 
of a war, until she could commence it with better prospects of 
success; particularly, if she did at last strike the blow.—Such, 
indeed, had been the practice, of every wise and prosperous 
government. 

These, and other equally forcible arguments, drawn from 
the incalculable magnitude of the dangers, attending the experi- 
ment of war, from the necessity of wiping away from the pro- 
ceedings of government, at such a crisis, every suspicion of fo- 
reign bias or influence, and of ascertaining, more fully, the 
state of the public mind,—all these were urged, but in vain, to 
procure a postponement ‘of hostilities, until the month of No- 
vember next. Had it been our task, to address the men in 

wer, we would have tried, after reasonmg founded on views 
of public good, had failed, anothet kind of rhetoric. We would 
have endeavoured to persuade them, that the chance of the 
continuance, of their ascendency in the national councils, might 
not be less, even if they consented to the proposition of delay; 
that the emperor of France would not, as soon as he heard they 
had adjourned without “ making their flag safe,” deprive them, 
before the term of delay expired, of every pretext for discrimi 
nation in his favour, by driving with all scorn, from the pre 
cincts of his despotism, their worthy minister plenipotentiary, 
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bent under the load of his lists of grievances, his petitions for 
redress, his projects of treaties and conventions, his volumes of 
diplomatic instructions, his heads of argument in favour of spe- 
cial licenses, his cases in point to prove the revocation of the 
decrees, his minutes of ducal civilities and promises, his letters 
of condolence “ from general Turreau and others,” &c. &c. 
Whoever wishes for an instance, properly illustrative of the 
character of the motives, which prompted the House of repre- 
sentatives to so sudden a declaration of war, should advert to 
their ultimate proceeding, with respect to the tax bills, so mag- 
nanimously proposed and committed, in the course of the ses- 
sion. The party-artifice in postponing the imposition of the taxes, 
until after the October-elections, is too glaring, to escape the 
notice of the dullest, or most prejudiced mind, even had it not 
been openly avowed, in the debate on the unsuccessful motion, 
for printing the bills—The mask did not fall off, as it fre- 
quently does, in the scuffles of the party, but was shamelessly 
thrown aside. That the taxes must be, at last, imposed, if the 
war should continue,—that the treasury required the earliest 
aid from this source of revenue, to be, enabled to minister to 
the immediate, imperious necessities of the war,—it was almost 
imposible, with any front, to deny. What trust are we to re- 
pose, on any occasion, in the disinterestedness or public spirit, 
of a set of men, who, rather than hazard their popularity, or, 
to adopt one of their own pretexts,—rather than remain ano- 
ther fortnight longer, at their posts, ‘would leave the treasury 
to hobble for months, on the rotten crutch of ruinous anticipa- 
tions, and the energies of the country to stand still for the 
same period, when every moment of inaction was in the high- 
est degree injurious, according to their own estimate of public 
good? What sentiments should we entertain of those, who, ob- 
viously from the same motive, of averting the danger, with 
which the imposition of taxes seemed to threaten their ascend- 
ancy, were upon the point of removing commercial restric- 
tions, which they had before uniformly proclaimed, to be among 
the most efficacious means, of bringing the enemy to terms? 
We cannot, in speaking of the house of representatives, but 
advert with indignation, to the conduct of the majority through- 
out, on the great question under consideration. The incohe- 
rence, and discordance of their numerous, mutable schemes of 
action, the disorder and confusion of their debates, the pecu- 
liar coarseness and ferocity of some of the many rancorous in- 
vectives poured forth against Great Britain;* their overbearing 


* We allude to such speeches, as those of Wright, Widgery, Williams, 
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intolerance with respect to the minority, would have corrupted 
and. disgraced the quarrel, in which they have involved us, 
even were it, in itself legitimate or honourable. 

_If there be any occasion on which a people should call for, 
and resent the absence of dignity, and temperance in the pro- 
ceedings, as well as elevation and purity in the views of their 
government, it is when an appeal to arms is the subject of de- 
liberation. Without the one they must be dishonoured; with- 
out the other their cause ceases to be just. 

It seems to be admitted on all hands, that the war declared 
for this nation, was in every respect, one of the most solemn 
and awful events of the kind, ever meditated; critical as to 
all that is valuable to a people;—glory, prosperity, domesti¢ 
union, individual security; national existence itself. Among 
the images in its train, were the horrid butcheries of the In- 
_dians, throughout the wide range of our internal frontier; the 
devastation of our populous sea-board; the bombardment of our 
principal cities; the impoverishment of innumerable families, 
by the capture of an immense property on the ocean; the effu- 
sion of the blood of our citizens, and of that of the unoffending 
inhabitants of a neighbouring province.—With what emotions 
then, should the patriotic, the considerate, and high-minded 
portion of the American community, look back on their house 
of representatives, listening with applause, to a speech of the 
chairman and organ of the committee, to whom they had re- 
ferred the question of war, in which this portentous ‘calamity 
was, in a strain of the most shocking levity, described as @ 
feast? 

Can it be remembered of the majority in this body, without 
the keenest feelings of shame and indignation, that it suffered, 
unreprovingly, one of its members, grossly to insult, in viola- 
tion of the laws of nations, and of the common courtesies of 
civilized life, a member of the British legation, a gentleman of 
the most inoffensive and amiable character, when seated un- 
der its galleries, in virtue of a privilege extended to strangers, 
as well as to natives?* We know not, how men of taste and 
information, can read, with any sort of patience, the speeches 
which are given to us, as coming from individuals, who are 
among the most active of the majority. The illiteracy which 
they display, the total ignorance of the first principles of the 


&c. which breathed a spirit, suitable only to a war council of the savages 
on our frontiers. 

* Mr. Baker, secretary of the British legation, was, while seated under 
the galleries of the house of representatives, pointed at by Mr. Wrighty 
and vociferously stigmatized as a spy. : 
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science of legislation, the utter disregard of the great common 
interests of the country, the heat and vindictiveness of spirit, 
are alike revolting and humiliating for those, who understand 
the qualifications proper for statesmen, and are jealous of the 
reputation of their country. | 

We are, at times, filled with amazement, when we reflect 
upon the blind fury, with which some, and the thoughtless 
alacrity, with which others, have rushed into a war, of such 
sombre aspect;—so full of dark and treacherous mazes. “ A 
conscientious man,” says a great moralist, “ would be cau- 
tious how he dealt in blood. He would feel some apprehen- 
sion at being called to a tremendous account, for engaging in 
so deep a play, without any sort of knowledge of the game. 
It is no excuse for presumptuous ignorance, that it is directed 
by insolent passion.” That boisterous multitude, and those de- 
signing demagogues, who have “hollowed and heartened”’ 
the more scrupulous and moderate of the members of our 
councils, into this fatal course of slaughter and ruin, will be 
among the last, either capable or willing, to afford them con- 
solation and support, when the extent of the mischief begins 
to develop itself, and the tide of popular resentment to set ir- 
resistibly against its authors. Truly the leading men of the se- 
veral states,—the sober householders, the fathers of families, 
the well-meaning christians of this land, undertake an awful 
responsibility before the tribunal of God, and of the world, 
when they sanction such a body, as the majority of the house 
of representatives, animated by such passions, aiming at such 
objects as we have described, in a proceeding, that threatens 
to make “an eternal rent and schism” in the American em- 
pire; to blast entirely our present, tranquil and smiling lot; 
to convert the present rich and honourable inheritance of our 
children, into one of poverty and barbarism;—to reduce them 
under «a yoke of the basest servitude, to the basest, and most 
ferocious of the human race; to alienate from us the esteem 
and the good will of all. nations: for ever and irreparably to 
tarnish the American name. 3 Ua 

Those must be worse than blind, who do not see all these 
results, in a war commenced under auspices, than which none 
more deplorable, can be imagined, within the limits of human 
misfortune and error. We enter upon this war as a divided 
people. This it is impossible to conceal or deny. The address, 
which we had under review shows it; the ominous voice of 
indignation and alarm, resounding from all the Atlantic states, 
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shows it; the votes in congress on the war bill, show it. The di- 
vision is precisely of that nature, from which, unless speedily 
healed, a dissolution of the Union must result. It is between 
the two great, dissimilar sections of the confederacy. It is on 
account of primary, fundamental interests. It is, on one side, 
exasperated to the utmost, by the blackest suspicions.* It is 
connected with, and violentiy inflames, passions and prejudi- 
ces of a kind the most inveterate and dissociable, and which, 
if not allayed, nothing short of an open rupture can satisfy. 
The true, and only tenacious ties of the confederacy, are mu- 
tual confidence and interest; mutual esteem and regard; equal 
protection, and equal burdens.— When these are broken, when 
the bond which originally induced, and can only preserve the 
unity of our empire, is cracked, the cohesion is at an end; and 
it is in vain to expect, that the disjointed parts of the great 
fabric, can be long kept together, by engagements on parchment, 
or metaphysical subtleties, or impotent menaces. Let the war 
but continue grinding down the Eastern states, while it presses, 
with comparative gentleness, upon the Southern, inflaming the 
maddening sense of domestic oppression and ‘treachery, by 
which the former seem now to be animated, and it will be 
found,—(may God, in his beneficence, avert the catastrophe )— 
it will be found, that no reasoning will be effectual, as there is 
no force sufficient, to retain them in their allegiance to the fede- 
ral government. We have never thought the experiment of 
war, if made under ordinary circumstances, and with some- 
thing of unanimity, likely to endanger or weaken the Union. 
_ On the contrary, we supposed it of a tendency to knit us more 
firmly together, as, on the other hand, the Union would give in- 
calculably greater activity and effect to our belligerent efforts. 
But we do tremble for the constitution, under the trial of a 
war like the present. The danger is manifest; and so also is 
the necessity of pointing it out, in order that it may be re- 
moved without delay. 

Never did a people appeal to arms with such inequality of 
strength; never did a people consent to make so great sacri- 
fices, for such insignificant objects, and with so utter a hopeless- 
ness of attaining those objects, in the mode selected. It may 
well be said of us, what was said of our parent-country, when, 
in the delirium of her folly, and the hardness of her heart, she 
waged war upon us, as we now do upon her; “ that we have 
lost all measure between means and ends, and our headlong 
desires have become our politics and our morals.” 


* See the Address of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
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Is there any one so ignorant of the history and character of 
the British, as to suppose they will yield to our plan of coer- 
cion, without a severe, and obstinate struggle? Can any one 
be so blind to the insignificance of our military power, as to 
imagine that we can ever bring them to that kind of struggle? 

Suppose we were able to support the contest at all— What 
have we to gain by it?—-We must first weaken the power of 
England materially, before we can reduce her to our terms; 
terms which, as we have shown, amount at last, to nothing 
more than the relinquishmen: of certain maritime pretensions, 
of little or no practical injury to our interests. But if we do 
weaken her, what may, and in all likelihood, must be, the con- 
sequence?——The triumph of France. And will our rights be then 
more respected, when the guarantee of them is trusted to the 
sympathy of Bonaparte? Will our independence be safer; our 
prosperity fixed on a more solid basis? To imagine this, is to 
be absurd, beyond the privilege allowed to folly. There seems 
indeed, to be no limit to the preposterousness and desperation 
of this business. If the British, as we are told, are jealous of 
our commercial prosperity, and aim at the destruction of our 
trade; if they seek to obtain a monopoly of commerce, could 
we have taken any course tending so immediately and certain- 
ly to the accomplishment of their wishes, as that of declaring 
war against them? We thus rid them of all competition; and 
give them a warrant, not only to appropriate to themselves the 
fruits of our past commercial industry, but to prevent its fu- 
ture activity. 

The United States, must lose by this war, all their fair 
fame. The rest of the world and posterity will, whatever may 
be the professions of our government, ascribe its conduct to base 
motives. Such is the state of things, that, were the attitude 
we have taken against England, really the result of honest 
views of right and expediency, it would not, nevertheless, be 
so regarded by the nations of EKurope;—posterity could not 
be persuaded of the fact. This consideration would have 
weighed powertully, with men jealous of the glory of their 
country. We shall be covered with a double load af opprobri- 
um, as we are the only nation of the globe, that will have ar- 
ranged itself on the side of France, without unavoidable ne- 
cessity, or without having first undergone a struggle with that 
power. The security which circumstances had given us, from 
her desolating sword, will be the seal of our condemnation. 

It will be our ignominious sentence, in the judgment of our 
contemporaries, and at the bar of history, that when, to our 
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eternal honour, we might at very little risk, have stood forth, 
after England, as the second and only bulwark of civilization 
and justice, we exchanged this illustrious character, for that of 
a subordinate, and the only vo/untary confederate, in the mon- 
strous scheme pursued by her enemy, to brutalize and enslave 
the human race. Should France ultimately fail in her projects, 
—should the nations shake off her iron yoke, shedding torrents 
of blood, and suffering incredible miseries, in the recovery of 
their independence,—in what light will America then stand 
towards them, after forming a league with their oppressor, and 
waging war upon the power, to whose mighty exertions, they 
will be principally indebted tor their rescue? We must expect, 
that they will view us with abhorrence and unutterable scorn:— 
we cannot be surprised, if we should be assailed by a general 
conspiracy of mankind, as deserving a share in the severe ven- 
geance so richly earned by the despotism of France; as unwor- 
thy of maintaining a place among the great commonwealth of 
states, which had established and taken for its basis and bond, 
the admirable system of refined humanity, mutual improve- 
ment, and social order, that France so furiously laboured to 
destroy. 

There is but one mode of redeeming the honour, and pre- 
venting the ruin of these states. Let the people, at the ap- 
proaching election, regenerate the public councils. The reme- 
dy for all their ills, is in their own hands. To induce them to 
apply it, is the main object of the excellent Address, we have 
had under consideration. It is our own object, in all that we 
have uttered. Neither we, nor the patriotic members of con- 
gress, side with the enemy. We side with our country, which, 
we believe, has been most wretchedly abused, and betrayed. 
We protest against a war, which is not that of the people, 
but of an unworthy administration, whose acts, and character, 
have put the United States in the wrong, in a cause, which, 
otherwise, they might have asserted, with equal justice, and 
success.—To proclaim the whole truth of the case, is not to 
favour the views, or to confirm the obstinacy of the enemy. 
It is but to awaken the American people, to a just sense of 
their own duty, and to pave the way for honourable reconcili- 
ation. Great Britain knows, that, as she has done us wrong, she 
is not, by the misconduct of our rulers, absolved from the ob- 
ligation of rectifying it. She knows, “that great and acknow- 
ledged force, is not impaired, either in effect, or in opinion, by 
an unwillingness to exert itself;—that the superior power may 
offer peace with hononr, and with safety.” 
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The nation is called upon, by every possible interest, excl 
sive of other considerations, to change her public servants. ‘he 
men who compose her councils, are notoriously incompetent to 
conduct the war, in a suitable manner, on the supposition that 
it may be necessary to proceed in so lamentable a career. Their 
whole system, is by its nature, one of mere inertness. Disaster 
and disgrace, must inevitably await all their enterprises. Nar- 
rowness of intellect, and poverty of spirit, are wretched springs 
for the operations of war. We can never be extricated, with 
any remnant of strength, from our difficulties, but by a vigour- 
ous Executive, and an administration which commands our con- 
fidence under all points of view. The failure of the loan proves, 
irrefragably, that the present have it not, even in that depart- 
ment, which is to furnish “the nerves of war.” The experi- 
ence of the past, puts it beyond a doubt, that they are incapable 
of making the effort to collect resources, in any degree ade- 
quate for the contest. To wield the military strength of a na- 
tion; to guide the chariot of Mars—is, certainly, the least of 
the little talents of those, who fill the executive departments of 
the government. ; 

Peace is acknowledged to be the object of all; a solid, per- 
manent peace. But this can never be attained, by the men now 
at the head of our affairs. If their own prejudices, and passions, 
and silly pledges, did not render it impracticable, the charac- 
ter, which they have, undeniably, established, with the enemy, 
will be an insuperable obstacle. Great Britain certainly believes, 
whether erroneously or not, that they are irreconcilably hostile, 
to her; wedded, irreclaimably, to the interests and views of her 
foe. She cannot, therefore, feel confidence in treating with them; 
her pride must be always on the alert, to check her feelings of 
liberality, or justice. In their negotiations, there must be want- 
ing every requisite to real or lasting pacification;—the spirit of 
mutual concession, mutual trust, and mutual good-will. To any 
other set of individuals, our enemy would yield more; to them, 
indeed, she will yield nothing, but upon the severest compul- 
sion.—— 

All these, however, are but secondary considerations, al- 
though full of importance. “ A speedy peace, and no French 
alliance,” are the invocation, with which our voters should 
proceed to the polls. As for ourselves, who are not marshalled 
under the standard of any party, we care not to whom the 
give their suffrages, provided they do but select those, who will 
snatch them from the grasp of Bonaparte. | 
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Napoleon, Administrateur et Financier.—Par Sir Fran- 
cis d’ Ivernois.—a Londres, Avril, 1812. 


Napoleon, Administrator and Financier.—By Sir Fran- 
cis d’ Ivernois.—London, April, 1812. 


THE book before us is a new, and very interesting speci- 
men, of that indefatigable industry, and those great powers of 
analysis, for which the author, Sir Francis d’Ivernois, is so 
justly distinguished. His unremitted endeavours to ascertain 
the real condition, of the internal affairs of France, deserve 
the highest approbation, and the best thanks, of every friend 
to the human race. Without a minute scrutiny, such as he has 
undertaken, of the official documents furnished from time to 
time, by the imperial government, and without contrasting, as 
he enables us to do, the results they exhibit, with the results 
obtained from similar documents of an earlier date, the world 
might never duly appreciate, the vain-glorious accounts of the 
wealth, and resources of the French empire, with which almost 
every French state-paper is filled. 

Since the unparalleled military success of Bonaparte, rests, in 
some measure,—aithough, as we think, not principally,—upon 
opinion; upon that dread of his superior means, which his tri- 
umphs and boasts have created, and which he seems so anxi- 
ous to maintain, every well-grounded, judicious effort, tendin 
to preserve or restore self-confidence in those, who have not 
yet submitted to his dominion, may be regarded as a service 
rendered to the cause of mankind. 

The present publication is directly calculated to promote 
this end, and particularly important, from the circumstance of 
being brought forward, at the commencement of a new war 
in the North of Europe. We propose, therefore, to offer some- 
thing like a summary of its contents to our readers, and ex- 
pect to merit their thanks, by so doing. The documents and 
reasonings which it contains, constitute materials for Aepe, in 
reference to the affairs of Europe, more satisfactory than any 
we had supposed it possible to furnish, even with the aid of 
such opportunities and talents as those of Sir Francis d’Iver- 
nois. He has displayed in this instance, a diligence, and accu- 
racy of research, a force of argument, and distinguishing 
acuteness, not less remarkable, than what we find exhibited, in 


his former works, so replete with prophetic views and valua- 
4le infermatior. 
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THE author introduces his subject, by pointing out the im- 
portance of the inquiry; whether the French nation, distin- 
guished by her victories, is also distinguished by her pros- 
perity? This inquiry, he thinks, entered into fully, would be 
the best practical comment on the doctrines of political econo- 
my, and, if it should appear, that the happiness of the people 
in every respect, is sacrificed to the splendor of power, we should 
be obliged to acknowledge that her rulers, whatever may be their 
dexterity, or their talents, must be unacquainted with the true 
science of government, the object of which ought to be the 
welfare of the governed. 

“ Every nation, says Napoleon to his subjects, envies your 
destiny.—-Frenchmen! you are a great and a happy people. 
You have just entered a long career of prosperity and glory!” 
But, on the other hand, there exist reports of the prefects of 
the departments, of the boards of administration, of the cham- 
bers of commerce, full of frightful disclosures. We have ac- 
knowledgments unguardedly uttered by the depositaries of 
power; and, above all, we have the yearly accounts of the mi- 
nister of finance:- accounts, the contents of which, belie the 
boasts of prosperity that accompany them. 

“I shall not pay attention,” says Sir Francis d’Ivernois, 
“‘ to boasting phraseology, but scrutinize facts, which are the 
more to be relied on, the more they are at variance with the 
interest of those, by whom they are furnished. They present, 
in the case of France, a picture of misery, which will move to 
pity even her enemies, and may, perhaps, awaken some com- 
punction in the breast of those, who formerly reproached me 
with having exaggerated her decline.” 

“© My principal ecbject,” he continues, “ will be to trace the 
steps of the French administration, in the arrangement of its 
domestic concerns—an administration always active, but inva- 
riably mistaking effort for strength; always vigilant, always cal- 
culating, yet constantly incurring expense beyond the measure 
of revenue; keeping a regular account of the deficit to which 
this leads, but without any other plan, than to cover it by /o- 
reign contributions. During the five years, preceding the 1st 
of January, 1811, these forezgn receipts amounted from 1600 
to 1700 millions of francs, (from 296 to 314 millions of dol- 
lars.) Who would believe it, had not the inventory, been fur- 
nished by the ministers of Napoleon themselves!” 

“‘ After having transcribed the official proofs of this fact, 
I shall perhaps, be permitted to inquire whether there is not 
a natural limitation to this unheard of plunder? How long the 
conquered will be able to satiate the rapacity of the conque- 
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rors? Whether that portion of the general revenue, which ari- 
ses from foreign contributions, must not diminish, commen- 
surately with the diminished means of the tributary nations? 
Finally, and above all, whether the great spoiler, when fo- 
reign pillage begins to fail, will be able to defray the expenses 
of the new regime, with the proceeds of a system of finance 
and of commerce, bottomed on espionage, on ransoms, prohi- 
bitions, denunciations, sequestrations, corporal punishments, 
monopolies, and other tyrannical expedients?—The best esta- 
blished maxims of political economy must be absolutely false, 
if France can thrive under such a system, or maintain the new 
order of things, and prosper, even with the help of foreign re- 
ceipts.” 

Our author then observes, that a new prospect has opened 
with the invasion of Spain. Till 1809, Napoleon pursued his 
triumphant career, by availing himself of the spoils of one 
enemy, to attack another, to be despoiled in its turn. All his 


preceding campaigns were short, and so productive, that he 


constantly returned from them loaded with treasure, after all 
his expenses had been defrayed, and was thus able in the suc- 
ceeding year, to equip his conscripts, and, to support them in 
France, till they could be sent to foreign countries. But when 
he caused them to cross the Pyrenees, he commenced an en- 
terprise, involving such vast expense, that, instead of bringing 
away, as on former occasions, forty millions of dollars, he was 
now obliged to disburse as much;—a circumstance which at 
once changed the complexion of the case, from gain to loss, 
from revenue to waste. 

Our author ascribes this unexpected revolution principally to 
the conduct of the Portuguese, who, in compliance with the di- 
rections of lord Wellington, themselves destroyed such stores, 
and even moveables, as they were unable to take with them, 
or to defend, in order to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of the French. No measure, he thinks, can be better 
calculated, if not to defeat an enemy, at least to stop him in 
his career, than to frustrate him of the spoil, for the sake of 
which he wages war, and, deprived of which, he cannot wage 
it long. Sir Francis considers the disgrace of Napoleon’s arms 
in Spain, of infinitely less consequence, than the blow given 
to his finances, by the failure of pillage. He hitherto has 
succeeded, in retaining his armies under his standard, by 
giving them victory as the pledge of their pay. It remains to 


be seen, whether they will continue faithful, under a reverse 


of fortune. 
Having thus given a general view of the subject, eur att- 
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thor endeavours to make it appear, that the continuance of 
Napoleon’s power, in adversity, would be highly improbable. 
He grounds this idea, on the steadily progressive weakness of 
France, arising from the languishing state of her industry, and 
the consequent want of internal resources, adequate to the exi- 
gencies of her enormous establishments. In order to prove 
that such is her real situation, he investigates minutely, the 
amount of the public expenditure, and that of the regular re- 
venue. He points out a gradual, but uninterrupted diminution 
in the productiveness of the indirect taxes; shows how the de- 
ficiency of revenue has hitherto been supplied by foreign re- 


_eeipts; adverts to the conscription, with regard to its destruc- 


tive influence on population and industry; makes it evident, 
that the numerical force of the French armies has been exag- 
gerated; that their support becomes more and more expensive; 
offers some arguments to show the impracticability of opening 
new sources of revenue, or of a recourse to voluntary loans; 
and finally arrives at the conclusion, that the gigantic fabric of 
military despotism must crumble, when plunder is exhausted, 
er can be no longer obtained. | 


Previously to the budget of 1811, it was impossible to give 
a complete view of the French finances, that being the first in 
which the receipts, and expenditure, of the sixteen new de- 
partments, make their appearance. - 

The treasury accounts of 1809 and 1810, published in Paris 
in July, 1811, are so clear, that those of a mercantile house 
could not be kept with more order and method.—After hav- 
ing checked, compared, studied them, under an expectation of 
finding, and with a desire to discover inaccuracies and mis- 
takes, the author remained satisfied, that, if they contained any 
at all, these must be unintentional. 

_ The case is quite different with the ministerial reports, and, 
the opening speeches of Napoleon, in which he never fails to 
announce to his legislative body, that the accounts which will 
be laid before them, attest the growing prosperity of his finan- 
ces. The reports, the speeches, are mere performances of 
show, arithmetically contradicted, by the very accounts to 
which they refer. 

The emperor knows, perfectly well, that the reports are 
dalse, and that the accounts are true. But he also knows, that 
nobody on the Continent will dare to scrutinize, much less to 
expose them; and, in asserting, that they are presented with 
equal confidence to his friends and his detractors, to his subjects 
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and to strangers, he flatters himself, not without reason, that 
the latter will hardly imagine that, if they took the trouble to 
examine them, they would meet a formal refutation, of the 
magnificent report, by which they are preceded. 

For this reason, probably, the publication of these accounts 
is now continued, after it had been suspended in 1809.—Na- 
poleon was aware that, by withholding them, he would only 
cause his assertions, concerning the prosperous state of his 
finances, to be doubted. 

Moreover, each account, taken by itself, exhibits no precise 
result, nor any means of successful investigation. The item of 
post-offices, for instance, in that of 1810, states a neat revenue 
of 11,323,403 francs, (2,094,829 dollars,) a fact from which 
you can draw no inference, unless you go back to the accounts 
of 1803, when you discover, that the neat average revenue of 
the last three years, arising from this source, is inferior to 
what it was in 1803, and even under the ancient government, 
notwithstanding the vast accession of territory, and notwith- 
standing the circumstance, that since 1803 the rates of postage 
have been doubled. 3 

Similar results are obtained from similar comparisons of the 
proceeds of almost all the indirect taxes—proceeds, of which, 
the increase or diminution is the surest indication, of the pros- 
perous or declining state of individual revenue, and of the ex- 
ehequer. 


Public Expenditure. 


The following facts are stated, in order to show, to what 
extent Bonaparte has deceived the French people, and perhaps 
himself, on this subject. 

When he had obtained the consulate, he announced through 
his counsellor, now minister of state, Mr. de Fernon, that the 
ordinary national expenditure, would not exceed 341 millions 
of francs, (63 millions of dollars.) 

In the year following, Mr. de Hauterive was directed to 
declare, that 444 millions, would be fully sufficient, even in 
time of war. 

In the year 1804, Mr. Faber, employed in the department 


of finance, acknowledged, “that with much economy, and 


great discretion, with regard to the creation of new offices, the 
public expenditure would, notwithstanding, in time of peace, 
reach about 500 millions.” 

The speech at the opening of the session of 1806, contains 
this passage. “The emperor deems 800 milliens requisite in 
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time of war, and rather more than 600 millions in time of 
ace.” 

- In the budget for 1811, the expenditure is estimated at 950 

millions, and this estimate is far from bemg complete. 

A comparison of. the two budgets of 1803 and 1811, will 
show the progressive increase of the expenditure, since the 
coronation of Napoleon. In 1803, the number of French sub- 
jects, in consequence of the incorporation of Piedmont, amount- 
ed to 32 millions. Other incorporations have, since then, in- 
creased it to 40 millions. The expenditure, therefore, had the 
scale remained the same, should have increased no more than 
one fourth, instead of which, the increase exceeds three fifths. 


BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE. 


1803. 1811. 
Perpetual annuities (a) - 43,520,250 88,300,000 
Life Annuities, - ° - 20,505,232 17,500,000 
Pensions. 
Civil and Military, - 13,300,000 
Ecclesiastic, (b) 28,900,000 
Civil list, and establishment 
of French princes, 28,300,000 
Departments. 
Grand judge, 23,318,730 27,466,000 
Foreign relations, - 7,000,000 8,800,000 
Home department, 47,110,000 60,000,000 
Finance, - 56,047,788 24,000,000 
Public treasury, 6,000,000 8,400,000 
Administration of war, . . 90,000,000 180,000,000 
Marine, - - ‘126,000,000 140,000,000 
Public Worship, - 16,500,000 
General police, (c) - 2,000,900 
Treasury negotiations, (d) - 9,000,000 8,500,000 
Fund for contingencies, (e) - 8,000,000 22,034,000 
Grand total, 589,500,000 954,000,000 


Equal to % 109,057,000 % 176,490,000 


(a) The increase of annuities to the amount of 45 millions of francs, 
which have accrued during the last seven years, comprises the debt of the 
United Provinces, assumed by the French government, with the reduction 
of two thirds,—equal to 26 millions,—and that of the departments previously 
incorporated,—equal to about four millions.—The other 15 millions, are an 
accession of original debt, arising from disguised forced loans, which are 
further explained in the progress of.the work. | 

(6) These expenditures formed no separate items, in the consular budgets. 
So much of them, as then existed, was made a general charge to the de- 
partment of finance, which is the reason why the sum to its debit in 1803, 
exceeds by 32 millions, that of 1811. The ecclesiastical pensions, are those 
of muns and mopks, ousted from their convents: yr 
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Our author observes with regard to this budget, that it is a 
budget of peace, and not of war. Four hundred and sixty. mil- 
lions, appropriated to the two departments of war, would 
scarcely suffice for the maintenance of 460 thousand men, and 
Napoleon, with an empire, stretching from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, could not confine his military establishment, even in 
time of peace, to a less number. 

The expenditure of the army should always be particularly 
attended to. In the concealment, practised on this head, lies 
the artifice of the consular, as well as imperial budgets. 

Lucien Bonaparte, twelve years ago, estimated the expense 
of a French army, at 700 francs per head, in time of peace, 
and at 1000 francs per head in time of war, on an average, 
including all grades and descriptions of troops. This is equal 
to one million of francs for every thousand men,—one third 
more than what they cost, under the old regime. Since this 
evaluation was made, the pay of the troops, with regard to ra- 
tions, has been twice raised. The prices of all war-stores have 
advanced; and the department of war is, moreover, burthened 
with an expense of 36 millions, for the support of military 
cripples. 

Hence, the appropriation of 460 millions, is not even sufficient 
for the support and equipment of 460 thousand men, on the 
war establishment, and if Napoleon, as he pretends, has on 
foot, 800 thousand warriors, the deficit must be from 400 to 
500 millions. 

In conformity with this, the minister of finance, Mr. Gau- 
din, now duke de Gaéte, in his report preceding the last, states, 
that, in the years 1806, 1807, 1808, and 1809, the expenses. 
of the two departments of war, exceeded the appropriations, 
about 250 millions annually, which excess, he adds, has been 
furnished by the conquered countries, the imperial treasury 
having supplied no more than the appropriated sum. 

According to this report—given at full length in the body 
of the work—in which the expense of the army is certainly 
not exaggerated, when estimated at 640 millions, it is clear, 
that, if it even does not cost more in future, the appropriation of 
460 millions, will, notwithstanding, require a supplement of 180 
millions.—If this is not to be raised in Portugal and Spain,— 


(c).In 1803, the department of police made a part of that of the grand 
judge, who then united both these functions. 

(d) These comprise the discounts paid on the notes of collectors and re- 
ceivers, and the cost of revenue-transports from one province to another. 

9 This fund corresponds, with what in England, is termed a vote of 
“ere 
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which will be difficult,—or in: France, which would be hard- 


ly less so,—how can Napoleon procure it, or retain under his 
banners, not the 800 thousand men, of which he boasts, but 
even halfthis number? | 

The fallacy just pomted out, is not, in the opinion of our au- 
thor, the only one m the Budget of 1811. Two or three other 
items, will also stand in need of a supplement. ‘The judiciary 
cannot be supported with 27,466,000 francs.’ The. increase 
of salaries, which this department has already obtained, still 
leaves the inferior judges with a salary of only 1250 francs, 
each (231 dollars, 25 cents,) and the judges of appeal, with 
one of 2500 francs, (462 dollars, 50 cents,) each.—It is equal- 
ly impossible that the higher and lower clergy, could be long 
maintained, with 16,500,000 francs—a sum so insufficient 
that the parish priests,—three fourths of the whole clergy,—re- 
ceive only 500 francs each, (92 dollars, 50 cents.) The church 
service of a nation of forty millions of souls, seven eighths 
of whom are catholics, to be properly discharged, requires 
from seventy to eighty thousand priests, and, if they be allowed 
only half the pay, which was promised them, by the national 
assembly, the department of public worship will require, an 
addition from fifty to sixty millions. 

To obtain the grand total of the expenses of imperial France, 
roceeds our author, we must add to those, enumerated in the 
budget of 1811, amounting to 954 millions, the provincial (de- 
rtementales) local, and municipal expenses, as well as those 
incurred for the recovery of treasury debts;—four items, of 
which the details will be given,—making in the aggregate, a 
sum of about 286 millions. Thus the great total would be 
1240 millions of francs, (229,400,000 dollars.) 

According to Mr. Necker a gross revenue of 600 millions, 
was, under his administration, sufficient to defray all public, 
provincial, and municipal expenses, as well as those of the re- 
covery of treasury debts. But, as the interest of the public 
debt, and life annuities, then absorbed 235 millions of that 
sum, it follows, that 365 millions were sufficient for the aggre- 
gate expenditure of the monarchy. : 

The imperial debt having been reduced, in consequence of 
several bankruptcies, to an interest of 106 millions, if these are 
likewise deducted from the above 1240 millions, we will find, 
that the present government requires 1134 millions, to defray 
the same national charges, for which, 365 millions were suffi- 
eient under the old.—Yet one of the great objects of the reyo- 
lution, was the reduction of an expenditure, which was then 
called scandalous and devouring! | 
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As the present government, comprises a population of forty 
millions, instead of twenty-five, if the ratio of expenditure 
were the same, it would require 584 millions; but it requires 
550 millions, (101 millions of dollars) more, and even this sum 
proves insufficient. 

- This enormous increase, arises from the multiplication of 
offices, all the holders of which draw salaries, with the single 
exception of the mayors;—from the expense occasioned by the 
judiciary, which, during the existence of the parliaments, cost 
the state, almost nothing;—from the stipend of the clergy, de- 
spoiled by the revolution of their estates, and their tenths,—a 
stipend which must be augmented fourfold, unless it be intend- 
ed to shut up the churches;—from the increased pay and ra- 
tions of the army, in addition to which the prices of meat, for- 
age, transport, accoutrements, leather, clothing, arms and am- 
munition, and other military stores, have much advanced, and 
will continue to advance, in proportion, as trade and industry 
decline;—from a similar advance in the prices of naval stores. 
This advance is such, that in 1805, the marine cost 195 mil- 
lions hard money, whilst in 1780, in the height of a maritime 
war, vigorously conducted by Louis XVI.-in the east and 
west, who had then forty ships ou the stocks, and 246 to keep 
in repair,—the expense of this department, did not exceed 
85,275,000 livres tournois.* 

_It arises also, from the circumstance, that France, succes- 
sively passing from a monarchical to a republican, and then to 
an imperial military form of government, has, notwithstand- 
ing, preserved the institutions peculiar to each;—together with 
the civil list of Louis XVI, she has to support the legislative 
body, an offspring of the revolution, the Senate, and the le- 
gion of honour.—Finally, it arises from the endowments of 
the new nobility, with whom Napoleon has thought it expedi- 
ent to surround his throne, in addition to a train oi officers of 
the crown, marshals, chamberlains, and eight great dignitaries 
of the empire. Each of the latter, receive salaries, equal to 
one third of the former establishments, of the French princes, 
so that, in point of expense, they are worth to the nation, a few 
princes into the bargain. 


_ * In 1805, previously to the battle of Trafalgar, the expense of. this.de- 
partment amounted to 195 millions. They were, in 1808, 140,891,000, and 
they are estimated at 140 millions, for 1811, though the navy of the Dutch, 
is now at he charge of the emperor. This accords ill with the blockade of 
the British isles, and still worse with the passage in the ministerial report, 
** Our resources are sufficient to render, in a few years, the number and metal of 
our vessels of war equal to those of our enemies.” 
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- The endowments of this nobility have been the more ample, 
as the families composing it, were mostly needy. It is of two 
descriptions,—the great, and the inferior nobility. 

The dukedoms of the great fiefs, (duchés grands fiefs) cost 
the French people nothing, the emperor having: charged their 
income—to the extent of from 15 to 20 millions, on the reve- 
nues of Italy. Yet, in consequence of it, the treasury of Paris 
must be satisfied with a tribute from Italy of 30 millions, in- 
stead of fifty, which otherwise might have been obtained. 

It was intended by Napoleon to give to this higher nobility, 
the support of counts, barons, and knights of the empire, and 
he chose for the distribution of his new titles, the moment 
when he attempted to seize on Spain, writing thus to the in- 
habitants, “after a long agony your nation was expiring. I 
saw your sufferings, and I came to your assistance. Your 
greatness, your power henceforth will make part of my own.” 

Italy having furnished 15 to 20 millions of annuities for his 
dukes and generals, he might have expected from Portugal, 
Spain, and their colonies, at least double that sum for his 
ceunts, barons and knights. 

Unfortunately for them, this was the first of his military 
expeditions that failed, and the blow has recoiled heavily on 
his finances. Pressed to give them establishments, suitable to 
their new rank, he was obliged to draw pensions, not from 
Italy, still less from Spain, but from the treasury at Paris. In- 
formed by the minister of the treasury, that the new pensions, 

anted pursuant to his liberality, amounted already to six mil- 
lions, he authorized him to defer their further inscription in 
the book of public debt, and above all their payment.—It is 
not a little remarkable that the mighty monarch, on giving no- 
tice to the legislative body, of his new red book, requested 
them, as if anxious to have a restraint imposed on his benevo- 
lence, to pass a law, formerly proposed by Mr. Necker, which 
should prevent him, from granting in future, any new civil 
pensions, beyond the sum of 100 thousand francs annually, till 
the sum total, of those already granted, was reduced three 
fourths.—The law was sanctioned with acclamations, by the 
legislators, surprised and confounded to see Napoleon forg 
his own chains! 

Those who considered this law, as the forerunner of great 
projects of economy, could hardly conceive, that it was only 
intended to cover new projects of expense, and that the empe- 
ror, during the same session in which he caused himself thus, 
seemingly to be fettered, took care to obtain authority from 
the legislative body to increase at once, the public expenditure, 
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by 214 millions of francs, (39,590,000 dollars). Consequently, 
if he cannot grant pensions, at least there will be no want of 
salaries for his counts and barons.— 


. The two preceding budgets had limited the expenditure at— 


740 millions. In the last, it is raised to 954 millions. 

“‘ [ have directed my minister,” said Napoleon at the open- 
ing of the session of the legislative body, on the 16th June, 
1811—* to lay before you the accounts of 1809 and 1810. For 
this purpose I called you together. You will perceive in them 
the prosperous state of my finances. Three months ago I pla- 
ced one hundred millions extraordinary (184 millions of dol- 
lars) at the disposition of my ministers of war, to defray the 
expense of new armaments, which then appeared necessary. 
Yet I find myself in the happy situation, not to be obliged to 
impose new burthens on my people. I shall not raise the old 
taxes, nor do I stand in need of new ones.” — 

These 100 millions extraordinary are the first which Napo- 
leon has yet acknowledged to have been taken from his pri- 
vate chest,—the chest of plunder,—in order to transfer them to 
the public treasury;—an important acknowledgment. For, since 
the government, as will be seen, gloried in the circumstance, 
that the campaign of 1809 had only cost 350 millions,—if it 
now adds 100 millions to the 460 millions, appropriated by 
the legislative body for the campaign of 1811, it must be ser- 
sible that this, and the future ones, will be, by 210 millions, 
more expensive, than those which preceded them. 

If this augmentation of expenditure were confined to the ar- 
my, the sum, which the war in Spain has taken, might sufk- 
ciently account for it. If it were commensurate with the ex- 
pected increase of revenue, on account of the recent incorpora- 
tion of the sixteen new departments, it could not be blamed. 
But the additional-revenue is only estimated at 100 millions, 
and the addition to the expenditure is 214 millions—nearly 
one third. 

This amply proves that the rapid augmentation of the expen- 
diture, dates from the creation of the new nobility, and that Bo- 
naparte has more than doubled it since 1804, when Mr. Faber 
dared to inform him “ that with much economy, and abstemi- 
ousness, with regard to the creation of new offices, the expen- 
diture in times of peace would notwithstanding reach nearly 
500 millions. | 

Our author says—that Bonaparte “‘has more than doubled 
the public expenditure;” because it amounts already to 1100 
millions, if to the budget of 1811 are added,—the 100 millions 
extraordinary; 15 millions charged on real estates for the se- 
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nate, and the legion of honour; 20 millions annuities, mortga- 
ged to the great nobility, and the generals, on the revenues of 
Italy; and from six to seven millions for the additions to the 
civil list, in national forests, which the emperor appropriated to 
himself, his brother Lewis, and the empress Josephine. 

No one of these new charges appears in the budget, because 
Napoleon is as careful to keep such expenses out of sight, as 
he is anxious to attract, and fix, the attention of Europe, on 
the prodigious sums, devoted, as it is pretended, to works of 
public utility, to the building and repairing of churches, to forti- 
fications, ports, bridges, roads, canals; to drainings, embellish- 
ments of towns, &c. &c. His last exposé,—for the year 1810,— 
contains a detailed statement of these sums, amounting in the 
whole to 138,141,727 francs, and closes with these words, “ the 
sacrifices, which the imperial treasure makes for works of pub- 
lic utility are such, that they surpass, in a single year, the sums 
bestowed on similar objects, under the ancient monarchy, du- 
ring a whole generation.” 

This assertion appears, word for word, for the fourth time 
in the reports of the minister of the interior, and among the 
numberless impositions with which they teem, none equals it 
in impudence.—Our author satisfactorily shows, from details 
on this subject, contained in the work of Mr. Necker, that the 
sums, employed tor such purposes by Louis XVI. were, pro- 
portionably, as large as those sacrificed by Napoleon I. 

Only two items—first, 21,621,735 francs for works and pala- 
ces in Paris; second, 22,330,758 frs. for canals, navigation and 
drains, exceed the similar items in former times. But the em- 
peror forced his good town of Paris, by means of a loan nego- 
tiated by the municipality, to provide herself, the funds, desti- 
ned for the embellishment of the metropolis. And he sold, at 
public sale, the canals finished by his predecessors, in order to 
procure the sums which were wanted, for finishing those, he 
had undertaken himself. Of the 138 millions, which the mini- 
ster pretends were supplied from the imperial treasury, the 
specific accounts show, that only 5,386,088 francs were actual- 
ly disbursed by it in 1810. The contracts yet unexecuted, for 
the same objects, amount to about double that sum. The 
whole of the balance had been furnished by the provincial, 
municipal, and local chests. The minister himself, in a mar- 
ginal note, accompanying the specific accounts, remarks, 
“that in the opposite item, for roads, canals, &e. are not 
comprised many other sums, and to a much greater amount, 
devoted to public works and monuments, of which there can 
be no mention made in the accounts of the treasury, decause 
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they are not levied by its agents.” If then all sums so spent 
are to be considered as imperial sacrifices, the treasury might 
as well describe as similar sacrifices, the sums, which are left 
to individuals, to supply their own wants.— | 

But the principal artifice of the budgets consists, invariably, 
in concealing one half, or a third of the sums, which the go- 
vernment knows will be required for the army, and which ‘it 
has actually cost during the year preceding each budget. 


Internal revenue.—The second chapter of Sir Francis treats 
of the internal revenue, which is considered under the heads 
of bankruptcy, loans, deposits, sales of national ia and 
new taxes. 


ist, Bankruptcy.—Since the consulate of Bonaparte, not a sine 
gle year has yet elapsed, in which the revenue—that is, the in- 
ternal, regularly recurrent revenue,—has not fallen from 300 
to 400 millions short of the expenditure. The deficit hitherto 
has been made up by contributions and tribute, levied abroad; 
by a bankruptcy of five millards (925 millions of dollars); by 
masked and forced loans, by sales of national domains, and by 
new taxes, at home. 

The bankruptcy, decreed in 1808, relieved the imperial trea- 
sury of the whole floating debt, bequeathed to it by tae Direct. 
ory. When this was extinguished, nothing had yet been done 
for the public creditors. Many feared they would lose all; but 
Bonaparte, on his arrival at St. Cloud, revived their hopes, and 
expected to secure their support, by proclaiming his invielable 
respect tor public faith. 

This floating debt of five milliards comprised, among other 
items, arrears due to the army and navy, for the years three, 
iour, and five, to the amount of 400 millions, and prize-money, 
due to the owners of privateers, of which the directorial govern- 
ment had contrived to obtain a loan,—to the amount of 
500 millions. In the lst of claims, equally sacred, were those 
of the public creditors in the Low Countries, and in the depart- 
ments on the left bank of the Rhine, the debts of which Franee 
had assumed.* 

All the claimants were referred in a body, toa general board 
of liquidation, authorized to give them a first relief of five 
millions, in annuities at the rate of five per cent.—But, when 
they came forward to establish their claims, this tribunal crea- 
ted such difficulties, and tired them out with delays, and refu- 
sals, in such a manner, that after nine years, the wisest relin- 


* For the official inventory of this flgating debt, see the Menitetn: of the 
20th March, 1801. 
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quished their suit as hopeless. So entirely were their minds 
made up on this subject, that, when, in 1808, an imperial decree 

» declared their claims znadmissible, and announced, that the la- 
bours of the board of liquidation were drawing to a close, it 
excited not the least sensation. This bankruptcy, the largest 
since the revolution, with the exception of the invalidation (de- 
monétisation) of the assignats—was made public during the 
same session in which Napoleon, from his throne, announced 
the prosperity of his finances. 

While thus clearing up the field of his financial operations, 
he availed himself of the opportunity, to wipe off, at the 
same time, the demands of some of his own contractors, 
chiefly those who had provided for the expedition of St. Do- 
mingo.— 

The claimants of a debt of five milliards received, not even 
the whole of the five millions, which they had been promis- 
ed, and the board of liquidation, consuming, with its innumer- 
able agents, in salaries, and other expenses, upwards of 20 mil- 
lions annually, was itself made the instrument of a financial 
speculation. Instead of paying off the contractors whose ac- 
counts had been passed, Napoleon caused this Starchamber 
to institute prosecutions against others who had received ad- 
vances, and judgments were obtained against them to the 
amount of 40 millions,—This fact is taken from the report of 
the minister /ermon, of the month of January 1810, in which 
he also announces, that, from the first of July, the general 
board of liquidation®* would remain irrevocably suppressed; a 
suppression which the duke of Gaéte represents “ as neces- 
sarily pregnant with the most happy influence on public credit, 
since it would remove all uncertainty for the future.”—The 


* This term, (liquidation) in the revolutionary imperial jargon, means ad- 
mission of accounts, but does not imply any provision for their payment.— 

Those who might harbour doubts, concerning the bankruptcy of 1808, 
may consult the final report on this subject, made by Fremin de Beaumont, 
on the 16th January, 1810, in which he congratulates the legislators on the 
circumstance, that the immense labours of the board of liquidation were at 
last consummated. “ The consular government,” he says, * found five milli- 
ards of debt already liguidated—The imperial decree of the 25th February, 
1808, prohibits the board of liquidation from allowing any drafts on the 
treasury, on account of liquidations, arising from claims which originated 
previously to the lst Vendemiire, of the year V.—It classes among the in- 
admissible claims, those of the public creditors of Belgium, the left bank of 
the Khinc, Piedmont, the Ligurian republic, Parma, and Plaisance, if dating 
from transactions prior to the incorporation of those countries with the 
French empire. It precludes from liquidation demands, brought ferward by 
towns, communities, and public establishments, as well as applications of 
indemnity fgr losses caused by the disorders of the revolution.” 
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duke was so far right, as it relieved many creditors from the 
apprehension of being silenced with a swit. 


Loans.—The consular government, after it had been authori- 
zed to create to the amount of five millions annuities, in favour of 
the creditors of the Directory, availed itself of this resource to 
satisfy some of its own:—a resource which it has improved 
with great address, since certain surreptitious loans, from two 
to three hundred millions, in amount, have never made their 
appearance in the budgets, nor even in the accounts. 

The minister, in order the better to hide his financial ope- 
rations, always establishes a sort of balance between the re- 
ceipts and the expenditure. In 1807 he even spoke of a surplus 
of nearly four millions, which again appeared at the head of 
the ways and means for 1808. But, after some years have 
elapsed, he retraces his steps, and discovers, on the final sete 
tlement of the accounts of the year in question, that the ex- 
penditure exceeded, and the revenue fell short of the esti- 
mates, by a few millions. He then requests “inorder to put 
this set of accounts (exercice) to rest, and have done with the 
past,’— which means, in order to pay off the arrears—that an 
inscription of annuities may be authorized, at the rate of five 
per cent. to the amount of two, three, or four millions; to which 
request the legislative body agrees, without ever ascertaining, 
how the funds are really employed. 

The minister then causes the sinking fund to advance him 
the sums he wants, and delivers in exchange, blank inscriptions 
of annuities, which are gradually sold in the market, to reim- 
burse the advance.* 

Having in this manner expended a legislative credit for an- 
nuities, to the amount of 4,051,415 francs, in 1810; and ob- 
tained an additional one for 1,028,514 francs, in 1811, the 
French government endeavours to divert the public attention 
from these new loans, by fixing it, in the last financial report, 
on the deplorable abuse which England makes of the disas- 
trous resource of borrowing—a resource to which she annual- 
ly resorts, according to the author of this report, for a sum ex- 
ceeding 800 millions of francs. — 

“The following contrast,” continues sir Francis d’Ivernois, 
will perhaps surprise him. 


* Coming back, for instance, on the year 1806,—which had been thought 
long since disposed of—the duke de Gaéte says, “this set of accounts may 
be considered as sufficiently provided for, but should it happen, in the end, 
to stand in need of some aid, I propose that the last debits may be acquit- 
ted by the sinking fund, to be reimbursed by inscriptions in the great book of 
public debt.” 
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In 1810 there was an accession to the imperial debt, in an- 
nuities, of 4,051,415 francs, equal, at five per cent. to a capi- 
tal of 81,028,300 francs. 

During the same year, England borrowed—including the 
funded exchequer bills—16,311,000/. sterling, constituting a 
nominal debt of 19,811,107/. stg.*—But, her stnking fund hav- 
ing extinguished, during the same year, stock, to the amount 
of a little more than four fifths of that sum, the real accession 
of debt was only 3,704,844/. stg.f which, at 25 francs per 
pound sterling, is equal to 92,621,100 francs.—Consequently 
France, in that year, borrowed, within 11 millions of francs, as 
much as England. 

This observation of our author is correct, as far as it regards 
the principal of the debt; but it is liable to some objections, if 
we consider the respective loans of the two countries, in a nu- 
merical reference to the creation of new annual burthens on 
the people! The French loan of the year 1810, created a new 
annual burthen of 4,051,415 francs; the British loan of the 
same year, a new annual burthen of rather more than five 
times that sum: Because the principal of debt, which the sink- 
ing fund annually extinguishes, continues to draw interest as 
if it still existed—the very circumstance to which the prodi- 
gious efficiency of the sinking fund is owing. Consequently, 
the additional burthen, caused by a new loan in England, is 
not the interest, on the real accession, to the principal of the 
national debt, but on the whole sum additionally funded. 

On the other hand, since the actual, yearly revenue of the 
sinking fund, amounts now, to upwards of 12 millions of 


_ * For the information of our American readers, it may be weli to mention, 
that the British government, when contracting for a new oan, does not gene- 
rally create a new stock, but causes additional issues to be made of some 
stock, which has already acquired a marfet value, those bidders obtaining 
the loan who are willing to take it at the highest price. This causes the 
difference between the nominal sum funded, and the sum actually received. 


+ Unredeemed funded debt of Great Britain Poands sterling. 
On the Ist of February, 1810, . - 541,957,854 

On the Ist of February, 1811, - - 545,662,698 

Increase of debt in 1811, - - 3,704,844 


As to the floating debt, instead of increasing, it diminished during the 


game period. 


January 1810. -.. January 1811. L. 
Exchequer bills, 39,164,100 Exchequer bills, 38,286,300 
Navy bills, 8,263,175 Navy bills, 7,595,838 
Artillery bills, 1,015,360 Artillery bills, 1,089,441 

48,442,635 46,971,579 


Diminution, 1,471,056/. ster. 
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pounds sterling, if we are allowed to consider,—for the sake of 
argument and contrast,—the sinking fund as the private chest 
of the British government, we may justly remark, that the 
finances of England can hardly be said to be in a critical 
situation, when her government, should it become expedient 
to do so,—by stopping for a time the operations of the sink- 
ing fund—by ceasing to extinguish principal of debt—may 
pour, from its private, into the public chest, not one hundred 
millions of francs, as Napoleon did,—but three hundred mil- 
lions; and that, not once, but annually, without relying, like 
him, for the purpose of recruiting that chest, on. predatory 
wars, foreign tribute, and indiscriminate pillage. 

‘‘ When two powers,” observes our author in continuation, 
“who have recourse to loans, burrow so nearly alike, we can- 
not but smile, when one of them undertakes to say “ 72t 7s ma- 
thematicaliy proved that her rival, in a few years, will have no 
other resource left than bankruptcy.” — 

This mathematical demonstration, which is to be found in 
the last report of the minister of the imterior, is, no doubt, very 
forcible. Only that his Excellency, the count Montalivet,thought 
proper to forget the sinking fund, and, with true mathematical 
precision, states the recent British loans, at about double their 
real amount.—He and his colleagues also take care, constantly, 
to bring into view the nominal principal of the British debt, 
whilst annuities only are mentioned, when their own is in 
question. 

The Author in this place, merely intended to show, that the 
Imperial government drew from loans, an effectual supply of 
from 200, to 230 millions of francs.t He gives, in the progress 
of the work, some curious details, respecting the manner, in 
which the imperial government gradually succeeded, as well 
in obtaining the grant of these annuities, to the amount of 15 
millions, as in procuring purchasers for the principal of 300 
millions. 

Deposits in the way of security (cautionnemens)—T hese con- 
stitute, in fact, a forced loan, which was at first exacted from 
functionaries, handling the public money, but it was afterwards 
extended to public notaries—who were obliged to advance no 
less a sum than 18,770,880 francs;—to brokers, constables, 
and to so many other individuals, that their aggregate number 
amounts to 75 thousand. This resource, after having produced. 
a capital of 150 millions, must be considered as nearly exhaust- 
ed. The annual interest of 7,352,806 francs, with which it has 


. {The last inscription of 81,028,300 frances, in five per cents. at their ac- 
tual price of 80 per cent. must have produced 64,822,640 francs, but the pre- 
ceding inscriptions were sold at less advantageous rates. 
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burthened the public, forms no separate item in the accounts, 
but is blended with the general charges of the department of 
finance, in order the better to conceal the increase of the pub- 


lic debt. 


Sale of national-domains.—The accounts rendered do not 
furnish a precise idea of the sums, which the treasury has 
drawn from these sales; but they indicate very clearly, to 
what extent the national domains have dwindled away. The 
rents in 1803 still amounted to 19,050,742 francs. In 1810, only 
to 5,203,253 francs. Mills, mines, and manufacturing establish- 
ments, instead of 3,469,062 francs—the sum which they yield- 
ed seven years ago, yield now only 890,387 francs.—Even a 

ortion of the ground-rents, belonging to the state, has been 
disposed of. They used to produce 5,019,932 francs, and pro- 
duce now but 2,274,874 francs. Thus, in consequence of vari- 
ous financial operations, the revenue, derived from the national 
domains, has fallen from 27,539,736 francs, to one third of this 
sum.—This may be truly called living on the capital.* 


New taxes.—Since the rupture of the treaty of Amiens, 
when Bonaparte held out the idea that he had funds enough for 
several campaigns, and pledged himself not to lay any new bur- 
thens on his people, he has loaded them with new annual taxes, 
to the amount of 230 millions of francs—(42,550,000 dollars). 


—These are as follows: Francs. 
Advanced rate of the direct taxes (centimes addi- 
tionels;)—-an advance which produces 26,478,236 


New duties on the manufacture and sale of tobacco 19,188,953 
Entrance duties on provisions taken to market, 

levied at the gates of the towns, the tariff of 

which has been constantly on the rise, produ- 

cing neat 20 millions—gross | 30,000,000 
Advance of imposts on commodities from the two 

Indies. ‘They are twenty-five times higher than 

in 1803, yet their proceeds have only increased 

in the ratio of seven to five;—increase 20,000,000 


Carried forward - - - - = = = 95,667,189 


* The lastnational domains—those of Piedmont—were sold in order to cover 
the deficiency in the proceeds of the customs, caused by the Berlin decree. 
«‘ The sums received, and to be received,” .says the minister of finance on 
this occasion, *‘ from the budget of 1808, will not exceed 710 millions; a dif- 
ference of 30 millions, which arises from the great diminution of the pro- 
ceeds of the customs, in consequence of a change of circumstances 1 propose to 

make up this difference by a credit of 30 millions, in national domains. This 
credit will not occasion any increase of burthens, to the subjects of your majesty.” 
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Francs. 

Brought forward, - - - - - - - 95,667,189 
New tax on salt, collected at the manufactures on 

the salt marshes, producing gross 57,000,000 
Taxes on the original stock (1’Inventaire) as well 
as on the whole and retail sales, of wine, cider, 
perry, beer, and distilled liquors. These taxes, 

laid in 1805, produced in 1810—gross 99,000,000 


251,667,189 
Deducting from this—1,000,000, on account of 

the sumptuary tax suppressed; and 20,000,000, 

the gross amount of turnpike tolls, a tax repeal- 

ed in 1807, and replaced by the salt tax 21,000,000 


Remains of new taxes, amount - - = - 230,667,189 
Yet the Emperor repeats every year, that no new sacrifices 
shall be asked of the people, no tariffs enhanced. | 
The following statement shows, that the general revenue has 
been far from experiencing a proportionable improvement. 
It amounted in the year 1803 to 625,000,000 of francs, 
1804 to 769,000,000 
1805 to 684,000,000 
1806 to 700,000,000 | 
From 1806 foreign revenue, to the amount of thirty mil- 
lions,—being the tribute imposed on Italy, is comprised in each 
budget. 
1807 to 733,000,000 of francs, 
1808 to 772,000,000 
1809 to 786,000,000 
1810 to 795,000,000 


From 1807 the French system of taxation began to he in 
operation in the six new departments of Italy. It is impossi- 
ble to ascertain their quantum of contribution; but, with re- 
gard to the indirect taxes at least, it must have borne a greater 
ratio to the population, than in old ["rance, since the people in 
those departments were, and still continue to be, less impo- 
verished. 

The receipts of the three last-mentioned years, had only beer 
estimated at 740 millions. The surplus, in 1808 and 1809, was 
owing to the proceeds of sales of national domains; in 1810, to 
contributions from two new departments, amounting to seven 
lions; to ransoms* of sequestered colonial produce, on the left+ 


* By the decree of the 22d Fuly 1810, all egtonial produce it Hollant, 
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bank of the Rhine, amounting to eight millions; and, chiefly 
to the tripled duties on East and West India commodities. 
But for these additional resources, the receipts of the year 
1810, would have been nearly 50 millions less than the esti- 
mate of 740 millions. 

The following statement, exhibiting the actual receipts of 
1810, and the presumed receipts of 1811, shows what increase 
of revenue is expected, in cotisequence of the incorporation of 
the sixteen new departments. 

This presumed revenue will probably be realized, because 
the minister, as to this point seldom deceives himself, in his’ 
estimates, more than two or three per cent. It is different, 
with respect to the budgets of expenditure, in which one half 
or one third of the expenses of the army, is always suppressed. 
The minister knows it, and avows it, when foreign receipts 


have re-established the balance. 
Actual Proceeds Presumed ditio 
in 1810. in 1811. 


Direct taxes - -* $00,948,073 306,000,000 
Registration-fees, domains and 

forests, comprising stamp du- 

ties, mortgages, and all the in- 

come derived from national 

property, by way of rents, pro- 

fits, or sales - - 192,600,000 212,000,000 
Department of united, indirect, 

internal taxes’ - - - 107,800,000 122,000,000 


Department of customs, - 75,000,000 
4 of salt tax 92,300,000 45,000,000 
Ransoms (decree of July 22,1810) 8,092,157 20,000,000 
Lotteries - - 19,000,000 18,000,000 
Post office ‘ ‘ 11,000,000 13,000,000 
Department of taxes on salt and 
tobacco beyond the Alps - 7,840,000 8,000,000 
Saltworks to the East - 3,221,101 3,000,000 
Gunpowder and saltpetre - 500,000 500,000 
Holland - 55,000,000 
Hamburg and three new depart- 
ments - ~ ~ 20,000,000 
Carried forward, 744,301,331 899,500,000 


and the Hanseatic towns was sequestered, till a ransom of forty per cent. on 
their value, was either paid, or secured by bond. These ransoms produced 
eight millions in 1810; 20 millions in 1811. All the sequestrations on that 
side of the Rhine must, therefore, have amounted to about 70 milliors. 
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Brought forward, 744,301,331 899,500,000 
Illyria | 10,000,000 
Contribution of departments of | 

the mouths of the Rhine and 


Scheldt - 7,000,000 
Various adventitious receipts* 14,112.762 14,500,000 
Foreign receipts - 30,000,000 30,000,000 


Total of the general revenue 795,414,093 954,000,000 
To these neat receipts of the general revenue 

must be added, 

Proceeds of provincial and local taxes} - 90,000,000 

Proceeds of municipal taxest - - 48,000,000 

Expenses of collection, of the indirect taxes - 138,000,000 


Making in the whole 1230,000,000 
From which deduct, 


Tribute of Italy millions 30 
Ransom of seizures beyond the 
Rhine - - 20 


Receipts on account of sales of 
national domains effected pre- 


Remains of revenue from national 

domains - - - 7 
Annual produce of forests, ap- 

propriated by the crown - 47 


—- 120,000,000 


Total amount of taxes paid by a population of 
forty millions of souls 1110,000,000 


Notwithstanding a considerable increase in the weight of 
the public burthens, on every individual, the Imperial gov- 


* This item in part consists of indemniiiés, psid by conscripts unfit for ser- 
vice from infirmity; and of fines, levied on the families of deserters, or re- 
Jractory conscripts—which every year produce from six to seven millions. 

1 These consist in an addition to the direct taxes. In 1810 their proceeds 
amounted to eighty-six millions. Our author adds four millions, on account 
of the sixteen new departments. 

} That is, proceeds of entrance duties, levied at the town gates, on articles 
of consumption taken to market. They amounted in 1810, to forty-five mil- 
lions; five of which, the share of the Imperial treasure, are already com- 
prised under the head of “ department of united indirect internal taxes.” To 


the remaining forty, eight are added on account of the sixteen new de- 
partments. 
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ernment receives from each, hardly more, than did the mo- 
narchical government formerly. This is owing to the increased 
expenses of collection. 

With regard to the destructive character, of the new Im- 
perial taxes, our author refers to a work on the subject, pub- 
lished some time ago, in the United States. He dwells, how- 
ever, at some length, on the exorbitant expenses of collection. 
They were, on the principal taxes, in 1810, as follows. 

Amount remain- 
ing in the hands 
of Collectors, 

Gross Proceeds. Recetvers, &c. 


Records, domains and forests 230,032,327 29,790,946 
Customs - - 70,199,506 21,131,187 
Department of salt tax, and salt- ~ 

works to the East - 47,780,833 4,538,955 
Post establishment - - 25,398,258 14,074,855 
Lottery - - - 26,541,850 7,358,793 
Department of united, indirect 

internal taxes - - 145,090,403 $1,843,859 


Total 545,043,177 108,738,605 


which is equal to about 20 per cent. 
On the direct tax of 400 millions, continues our author, the 


expense of collection is only five per cent. but on the entrance 
duties, as appears in the next chapter, it amounts to nearly 
thirty-three per cent. though it was valued by Mr. Necker at 
no more in his time than 16% per cent. But Mr. Necker 
raised 600 millions, at half the expense, at which the imperial 
government raises the above 545 millions:—an expense, ha/f as 
high again as the collection of a revenue, more than three 
times larger, requires in Great Britam.—74,040,543/. sterling, 
—the gross amount of the revenue in 1810,—were collected at 
an expense of only 2,934,876/. sterling—scarcely four "i cent. 

Yet infinitely more prejudicial to public prosperity, Says Sir 
Francis d’Ivernois, (and we must cordially agree with him,) 
than this waste of revenue, arising from expensive collection, 
is the abstraction from productive labour, of an army of re- 
venue agents amounting to nearly 300,000 men; drawn from 
the most active class of the population.—Each of these, collects, 
on an average, about five thousand francs, of which something 
more than six hundred, remains in his hands. 

Sir Francis remarks very justly, that the internal revenue 
attainable by a sovereign, is not in exact proportion with 
the number of his subjects; nor with the quantity possess- 
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ed by them, of the precious metals; nor with the extent and 
fertility of their territory; but, that it is proportionate to the 

uantum of surplus labour, which they can dispose of, for the 
wants of the public, after having satisfied their own.—We could 
wish still further to remind our readers, that the lightness, or 
oppressiveness of taxes, besides the important circumstance 
just mentioned, of their being, or not being, discharged with 
the proceeds of surplus labour, depends also, much on the 
equal and rapid circulation of the revenue levied.* It is incon- 
ceivable, perhaps, how much a people may pay, with ease, as 
long as the revenue of the sovereign remains the capital of the 
public. The very reverse is the case in France. This must 
greatly contribute to the internal weakness of Napoleon’s 
empire. 

The army of 300,000 revenue agents, continues our author, 
—the war; and the conscription,-explain the strange contradic- | 
tion between the ministerial reports, and the accounts. For 
seven years past, Napoleon has unceasingly boasted of the 
prosperity of his finances, and his minister never fails to se- 
cond the assertion with accounts, which show that the indirect 
taxes have become every year less productive. 


The fact last mentioned, must be considered of great impor- 
tance when the question to be determined, is whether France 
enlarging her boundaries, and blazing with military glory, in- 
creases also in solid strength, in real prosperity; or, whether all 
her ec/at is but splendid misery; all her growth merely unsub- 
stantial and fungous inturgence. Our author, therefore, has 
devoted his third chapter, exclusively, to the proper statements 
and proofs on this point, of the decrease in the productiveness 
of the indirect taxes. Our limits will not permit us to follow 
him through all his details; but we cannot refrain from noting 
such as are of particular interest. 

No conclusive inferences can be drawn, as he remarks, from 
the amount of proceeds of the newly established internal taxes, 
and of the extra duties on salt; because these were only orga- 
nized in 1807, and could scarcely be more than just in full 
operation during the two years following. With regard to the 
other taxes he takes the year 1803 for the standard of compari- 
son, observing at the same time, that the population of France 
has increased between 1803 and 1810, one-sixteenth, in conse- 


* Que le peuple paye peu, ou beaucoup—n’importe, pourvu que la circu- 
‘lation soit bien etablié.” J. J. Rousseau. 
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quence of the incorporation of the six new Italian departments; 
and that the proceeds of those taxes, had the wealth and pros- 
perity of France been stationary at least, ought to have aug- 
mented in the same proportion. . 

The customs produced in the year 1803—neat 37,023,812 
francs; in the year 1807—neat 60,483,865 francs. But, during 
the four years intervening not only the departments of Genoa, 
Parma, and Plaisance had been incorporated, but the rates of 
duties had been increased;—on sugar, from 15 francs per 204d. 
troy, to 55 francs;—on coffee, from 25 francs per. ditto to 150 
francs;—on cacao, from 25 francs per ditto to 200 francs;—on 
tobacco in the leaf, from 33 francs per ditto to 200 francs;—on 
cotton-wool, from 20 francs per quintal to 60 francs per 204/). 
and on other articles in proportion. So that the proceeds of 
the customs ought to have been infinitely greater, if trade, and 
consumption, had not prodigiously declined. 

In the year 1808, in consequence of the British orders in 
council, they fell to 18,555,699 fr. and in 1809 to 11,552,151 
francs, hardly more than one fifth of their former amount, not- 
withstanding the incorporation of Tuscany. In the year 1810 
they rose again to 49,068,319 francs, but those of Rome, and 
its territory, had been added, and the rates of the duties had 
been advanced to 300 francs on sugar; to 400 francs on coffee; 
to 500 francs on cacao; to 600 francs on pepper; to 800 francs 
on American cotton-wool; to $00 francs on Indigo—/(all per 100 
kilogrammes, equal to 204/b., troy,) and to 10 francs per pound 
on Peruvian bark. 

Notwithstanding the state of stagnation, privation, and suf- 
fering, plainly indicated by this falling off in the proceeds of 
the customs, i’ontanes—the president of the legislative council, 
said, in addressing that body ‘“‘ whatever may be abroad the 
renown of our arms, and the effect of our political proceedings, 
you could not rejoice in them, if you knew not, that our znter- 
nal prosperity must be their necessary result.” 

The duty on the transfer of real estate, produced in 1808— 
97,080,536 francs, and in 1810,—103,452,773 francs, which 
corresponds with the increase of one-sixteenth in the popula- 
tion. But this duty is paid “ ad valorem” whenever real estate, 
by sale, inheritance, or other modes, passes into new hands, 
and the value of real estate has increased since 1803 nearly 
one third. The circumstance, therefore, that the ,proceeds of 
this tax, in reference to the population, have remained station- 
ary, shows, that there have been fewer sales of real estate, 
which is consistent with the advance of price. Both indicate 
the reluctance of people to part with this description of pro- 
perty, and prove, that the possession of other species of pro- 
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perty, and the pursuits of commercial, and manufacturing 
industry, must be precarious and unprofitable. 

The duty on mortgages, yielded gross, in 1803—9,731,252 
francs; in 1810—8,148,230 francs.—This considerable dimi- 
nution notwithstanding the increase of territory, and popula- 
tion, corroborates the same inference, viz. that other invest- 
ments of capital must be attended with great risk, and little 
emolument. It proves, moreover, that even agricultural. in- 
dustry is not prosecuted with spirit. It seems as if people were 
satisfied with holding a property, which they cannot easily loose, 
without even daring to improve it. 

Law suits and Lotteries thrive.—The duties on judicial pro- 
ceedings, (Droits de Gréffe,) which must be discharged be- 
fore a cause can be put on the docket, produced in 1803— 
4,343,698 francs gross: in 1810—4,854,106 francs—an. in- 
crease of nearly one-eighth.—The gross proceeds of the duty 
on lotteries increased, during the same period, more than one 
fourth, viz. from 21,771,605 francs to 26,541,850.—Resources 
of chance are more eagerly looked to, in proportion as those of 
regular industry, become irksome, or begin to fail. 

Stamp Duties ——These deserve the more attention as they 
constittite the best thermometer of the pecuniary transactions, 
and the internal comimerce of a nation. They have been ex- 
tended by the imperial government, not only to newspapers, 
journals, bills of exchange, countinghouse books, &c. but even 
to memorials and petitions, should they be written in form of a 
letter, and if addressed to the ministers, or to any of the con- 
stitated authorities. In short, every written instrument is sub- 
ject to them, with the solitary exception of “ certificates of indi- 
gence.”—The proceeds of this duty in 1803 were 24,505,853 
francs, and in 1810 had increased only to 24,870,294 francs, 
less than the one fourth part. ‘The same duty preduced in the 
same year in England—where it has not yet been extended to 
countinghouse books—notwithstanding, too, the great disparity 
of population, —5,666,453/. sterling, equal to 141,661,325 francs. 

The neat proceeds of the post-office fell from 11,500,206 fr. 
their amount in 1803, to 11,423,403 [r., their amount in 1810, 
notwithstanding the incorporation of the six new departments 
of Italy, and though the rates of postage, during the interval 
have been nearly doubled.—Under the old government, when 
the rates of postage were less by one half, Mr. Necker estimated 
the neat proceeds of this tax, at 10,300,000 livres, which (the 
difference of population, being taken into the account, ) squared 
with the proceeds of the same tax in England, where, in 1781, 
it yielded neat 126,400/. sterling.—It yielded there in 1810— 
1,288,786/. sterling, equal to 32,219,650 francs, that is nearly 
three times more than in France, with a population three times 
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jess. Yet in the voluminous writings, published in Paris, con- 
cerning the respective internal resources of the two rival na- 
‘tions, we are constantly told, that the one advances with mathe- 
matical steps, towards bankruptcy, whilst the other overflows 
with every species of prosperity and riches. : 

There is one of the new taxes of Napoleon which may give 
us a particularly just idea of his profound financial talents, as 
well as of the great activity of domestic trade, in his extensive 
empire. This is the tax established in 1807, of ten per cent. 
on the freight of all goods transported by land. It produced in 
1808—528,433 francs; in 1809—515,404 francs; in 1810— 
544,302 francs, on an average 529,000 francs, (97,860 dollars) 
yearly.—A single turnpike gate in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don produces nearly as much. Yet the duke de Gaéte pub- 
lishes his accounts, as documents to prove, “ that the znternal 
commerce of France has all the activity, which comports with 
the multiplied wants of a population of forty millions of souls.” If 
the above statement was not found among their accounts, who 
would have believed, that in this vast empire, the freight of 
goods, transported by land, even since: the interruption of its 
maritime commerce, does not exceed 5,443,020 francs! 

Nor does this arise from the augmented transportatlon by 
water. The revenue, derived from tolls on internal navigation, 
has decreased more than any other. 


Canal and River Navigation. Ferries. . 
In 1808, 4,399,112 francs. In 1808, 1,156,739 francs. 
1809, 3,522,534 1809, 1,177,203 
1810, 3,756,544 1810, 974,149 


Entrance duties on provisiens, &Sc.—One tenth of these, has 
been appropriated by the emperor to the treasury.—From 
4,613,454 francs, the sum to which this tenth amounted in 1808, 
it had fallen in 1810, to 4,422,104 francs, a fact which proves 
more strikingly than any other circumstance, the great dimi- 
nution of consumption, particularly as the tax is no longer con- 
fined, as formerly, to walled cities, but has been extended by 
Napoleon to all open towns, and villages. Thus, while this 
great regenerator boasted of having delivered Spain from the 
Alcavala, the most vexatious, and destructive of all taxes, ever 
devised by the evil genius of finance, he established it, under 
a new form, in France.* 


* Art. 48. of the law on the subject.—‘‘ In the townships, where this tax 
cannot be in any other manner conveniently levied, there shall be established, 
as nearly as possible in the centre, one or more offices. The various articles, 
coming from without, must in the first instance be taken direct to this office, 
there to be examined, and the tax to be settled, before they are taken 
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The natural punishment has followed this injudicious con- 
duct. Every year, since he has made this tax general, his tenth 
has become less productive. Yet the duke de Gaéte says, in 
the report serving as a preface to these accounts,—“ J fear not 
to utter it,—history records no period in which the finances of 
a great empire, were in a condition equally prosperous.” 

Our author mentions, that he is in the possession of official 
documents, which leave no room to doubt, but that already in 
1804, the consumption of butchers’ meat had diminished by 
one third in the capital of France, and one moiety in the pro- 
vincial towns. 

The unquestionable diminution of cattle in France, accord- 
ing to Sir Francis d’Ivernois, must be ascribed to several 
Causes; such as the revolutionary requisitions; the division of 
extensive domains into a great number of small farms; the 
breaking up of commons; the decline of the towns; the en- 
trance duties; the Berlin decree; and above all the bounties, by 
means of which Napoleon has forced the culture of tobacco in 
France, and endeavoured also to introduce that of cotton, of 
pastel, and of beet sugar. 

It is easy to conceive the injurious effect of the diminution 
of cattle, on French agriculture, through the consequent dimi- 
nution of manure.—“ What idea,” asks Sir Francis d’Ivernois, 
“can we form of an administrator who tries, by dint of boun- 
ties, to render his subjects independent of their neighbours for 
tobacco, cotton, and sugar;—productions to which their soil 
and climate are unpropitious;—and then defrays the bounties 
by means of a tax, which, in its distant, but certain conse- 
quences, zmpoverishes their lands, and makes them dependent 
on other nations for leather!” 

The author thinks it unnecessary to enter into further de- 
tails, on the diminished productiveness in France of indirect, 
and what may be called voluntary taxes;—the productiveness 
of which he justly considers as the best criterion of public 
prosperity;—but he assures his readers, that their proceeds, 
since the coronation of Napoleon, have been in a state of gra- 
dual and uninterrupted decline. 

The direct taxes produce at present, about 400 millions of 
francs gross. They are paid, from month to month, in ad- 
vance, arid the treasury, on the least delay of payment, seizes, 


home.—There will be provided a sufficient number of ambulatory overseers, 
(préposés ambulans) to prevent fraud. 

Art. 49. ** Further liable to this tax; al! the various articles, enumerated in 
the tarift,—as drink and liquors, eatables, combustibles, forage, materials, 
&c. that are manufactured, prepared, or reaped ix the township itself, as well 
as the animals to be killed for consumption.” 
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first the moveable, and then the immoveable property of the 
defaulters, and causes it to be sold. The government seems 
aware, that the rate of these taxes cannot be increased; and 
even that it may be indispensable to lower it, lest a great pro- 

rtion of thé holders of real estate should become insolvent. 

Of the several direct taxes, the licences (patentes) are de- 
serving of particular attention. No man is allowed to follow 
any profession or trade whatever, without taking out a license, 
and renewing it every year. Public functionaries, the mili- 
tary, the clergy, and farmers, are alone exempt from this tax. 
The proceeds of it, therefore, furnish a sure indication whe- 
ther the arts, and the pursuits of industry in general, flourish, 
or are on the decline. The proof would be more complete, if 
this tax had not been made a tax of repartition, that is a tax 
which must produce a fixed sum, now 16 millions, any defi- 
ciency which may occur being made up by an additional levy 
on the contributors. The proceeds are affected by an increase 
of certificates of indigence, which give an exemption from this 
tax, and by a descent from the Aigher to the /ower classes; for 
instance, when bankers become merchants, the latter retailers, 
&c.—the licenses of such being less expensive. 

Though made a tax of repartition, vet an inference, with 
regard to the decline of industry in France, may be drawn from 
it so far, as that the sum to be raised by this tax, is now fixed at 
16 millions, though in 1803 it produced 23 millions.—As early 
as the second year of Bonaparte’s consulate, the proceeds of it 
began considerably to decline. —* ‘The proceeds of the licenses 
become every year less, which shows the stagnation of the arts, 
and of commerce,” said the prefect of the department of the 
Loire and Garonne, in his report. “ The unproductiveness of 
the licenses corroborates what I have advanced, respecting the 
nullity of commerce and industry. They yield less and less,” 
says the prefect of that of the ulterior Alps.—Mr. Faber, re- 
porter in the department of finance in 1803, also acknowledged, 
“ That this tax, from year to year was falling off more and 
more.” 

Our author terminates this chapter with observing, that from 
the diminution of the proceeds of all the taxes, with excep- 
tion of those on lotteries and law suits, we must necessarily 
conclude, 

1. That, whilst the public expenses on the one hand, have 
not yet attained their maximum, it will be, on the other, im- 
possible to raise by new taxes, additional supplies from a 
population, whose wealth dimmishes, and im a country where the 
taxes already established, become every year less productive. 

2. That the continental system, invented by Napoleon is not 
less anti-fiscal, than anti-commercial. 
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3. That the effect of this state of things must occasion pres- 
sure and embarrassment, in proportion as the resource of 
foreign receipis continues to fail. 


The fourth chapter is devoted to the further consideration 
of these foreign receipts.—In the accounts of 1804 they form 
an item of 124 millions, a sum known to be equal to the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of Louisiana, and the subsidies drawn from 
Spain and Portugal. Since Napoleon was crowned emperor, 
the foreign receipts no longer appear on either side of the 
accounts, excepting the Italian tribute of 30 millions, for the 
support of the French Italian army.—Since then he seems to 
consider the sums he raises, sword in hand, as his private 
property. A senatorial decree of the 20th January 1810, aban- 
dons them to him, under the denomination of extraordinary 


‘domains of the crown, and declares irrevocable any appropria- 


tions he has made, or may make of them. 

» The principal object of the work “on the Foreign Receipts,” 
published by our author in 1805, was to show, that they con- 
stituted one of the regu/ar resources of the French govern- 
ment, and that Prussia, then congratulating herself on her 
escape from a participation in the general suffering, would have 
her turn. The ministers of Prussia at that time could not con- 
ceive why they should be constantly told from London, “ that 
the crisis of their fate was approaching,” while the Emperor 
at Paris talked of the prosperous state of his finances,—of the 
change of the deficit into surplus. They were yet pondering over 
the seeming contradiction, when Napoleon reviewed his legions 
in Berlin, and pocketed Frederic’s treasure. 

After the Emperor’s return from T7/sit, Mr. Mollien, then 
at the head of the French treasury, said in his official report, 
“a circumstance has occurred, characteristic of your majesty’s 
reign. When the treasury laboured under a deficit of more 
than one hundred millions, when the resources of credit were 
exhausted, when the bank had scarcely recovered from a heavy 
shock—it belonged to you, suddenly to stop the progress of 
the disorder; to recal our payments to their wonted exactness, 
and to supply your minister with means,’ &c. And again,— 
“ The armies have added to their harvest of g/ory, that of 


Soreign contributions, which has maintained, equipped and paid 


them. The wealth of the empire swells with the tribute of dis- 
tant regions.” 

The minister of the treasury acknowledges in this report, 
the extreme pressure he experienced, chiefly in the month of 
February 1806, in consequence of a deficit of more than one 
hundred millions,—yet Napoleon, on the 3d of March, pro- 

Vor. IV. 
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ceeded to his legislative body, not like Louis XVI. to avow 
the deficit, and ask their aid, but to proclaim the prosperous 
state of his finances. —Such are the true characteristics of the 
Napoleon era! 

Fontanes, the president of the legislative body, when he saw 
his master return from the battles of Jena and Friedland, cov- 
ered with laurels and loaded with spoil, exclaimed,—* War, 
which exhausts all. others, restores our finances, and our 
armies. Vanquished nations pay us subsidies.” 

It appears that Napoleon, at this period, put a stop to fur- 
ther indiscreet effusions on the part of his worshippers. No- 
thing more was heard, for two years, of the deficit at home, of 
the subsidies from abroad, of the harvest of foreign contribu- 
tions, of the restoration of the finances by war. Nay, his ma- 
jesty, on the 28th October 1808, pronounced these memora- 
ble words: ‘In future we might defray from our annual reve- 
nue, even the expenses which would be occasioned, by a coa- 
lition against us, of all Europe. Never shall we be obliged to 
have recourse to the disasterous expedients of paper money, 
loans, or suspended payments. My pegple shall experience no 
additional burdens!”——Every word of this harangue foreboded 
the approaching crisis of a new deficit, and the necessity of a 
new campaign to balance the treasury accounts. It had no other 
object thn to lull the court of Vienna to sleep. 

Every one knows how short and productive was the war 
which followed. In no instance has it been more apparent that 
Napoleon’s mi/itary, are also his best fiscal operations. But 
the expenses of the expedition against Spain were so enor- 


“mous, that the French people began to feel apprehensive, lest 


the Austrian spoil should prove inadequate to meet them, and 
the burden fall on themselves. In order to allay these fears, 
the duke de Gaeéte was authorized to give some idea, of the 
magnitude of the contributions that had been levied. 

The remarkable paper which he produced, will be found in 
the Moniieur of the 16th of January 1810. “ The expenditure 
(says the duke) of the two departments of war alone—taking 
into the account the extraordinary supplies of every description, 
of which the troops avai/ed themselves in the conquered coun- 
tries, has amounted to about six hundred millions of francs, 
(111 millions of dollars) for each of the years 1806 and 1807, 
thé first comprising a period of fifteen months,* and neverthe- 
less, the treasury of your majesty has only furnished 460 mil- 
hons for 1806, and S40 millions for 1807. All the rest has been 


* This arises from the cireumstance, that the French government, in the 
year mentioned, relinquished the revolutionary, and returned to the use - 
of the Gregorian calendar. 
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the fruit of the triumphs, with which your majesty has astonish- 
ed the world, and it is evident, that, without this aid, recourse to 
other resources would have become indispensable.” 

“ In 1808, the preparations for the Spanish war, occasioned 
an increase of expenditure, which raised that of the two de- 
partments of war to 580 millions, inclusive of the extraordinary 
supplies obtained in the enemy’s country.” 

The duke does not state, what proportion of this sum was 
furnished by the public treasury, but the official accounts show 
it to have amounted to 377,827,937 francs; whence it appears, 
that the extraordinary supplies obtained in Spain, in Portugal, 
or elsewhere, must have reached 202 millions. 

* The expenditure of the same departments, for the year 
1809,” adds the minister, “‘ cannot be estimated, at less than 
640 millions, of which only 350 millions will be sustained by 
the public treasury.” 

The complement, of course, was 290 millions, which must 
have been furnished by Austria, because Portugal had been 
taken from the French, and the Spanish war, instead of being 
productive, as in 1808, had caused a vast expense. 

The imperial financiers would, perhaps, have continued their 
imprudent revelations, had they not been checked by a de- 
spatch from the prince of Essling, entrusted with the re-con- 
quest of Portugal, in which he announced that success appear- 
_ ed doubtful, since lord Wellington had caused the inhabitants 
to burn their mills, and destroy, or hide, their moveable pro- 
perty, rather than let it fall into the hands of their enemies.—~ 
The apprehensions of the prince of Essling proved well found- 
ed; for, in consequence of the partial execution at least, of the 
orders of the British general, the imperial army, surprised and 
disconcerted, at finding themselves in the midst of a vast de- 
sert, were obliged to retrace their steps, not as when returning 
from the Rhine, equipped, recruited, crowned with laurels, 
and loaded with spoil, but reduced to half their number, co- 
vered with wounds and tatters, in want of every thing, dying 
with hunger, and, without pay for six months. 

At this period—September, 1810,—it was thought proper 
to publish in the Moniteur, ‘ the F rench troops always respect 
the fortunes, and the possessions of individuals. They never 
seize goods in the ware-houses. These are held sacred, and 
left to their rightful owners. They only make war on the do- 
mains of the sovereign.”—But the very same paper contained 
the advertisement, of the sales of an immense number of bales 
of wool, confiscated in the ware-houses at Burgos! 

In the accounts, published in 1811, nothing is said of the 
amount of foreign receipts. The duke de Gaéte has not even 
given a statement, of the real expenditure of the two war de- 
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partments in 1810. It appears, however, that the public: trea- 
sury had not furnished, or was not to furnish towards it, more 
than 391,292,455 francs.—Thus, if the expenditure amounted, 
as in 1809, to 640 millions—which is probable if we consider 
the turn of affairs in Spain and Portugal—the deficit, or the 
sum to be provided by foreign contributions, must have been 
249 millions. 

Calculating from these data, the foreign contributions, either 
in specie, or in kind, of which the French troops have availed 
themselves, must have amounted 

In the 15 months of 1806. to 140 millions. 


In 1807 260 
1808 202 
1809 290 
1810 249, 


Total in 5 years and 3 months 1131 millions of francs.* 


Enormous as this sum appears—209,430,000 dcllars,—it 
comprises only that portion of the foreign receipts, which is le- 
vied under the title of reguisitions. It is indeed, the greater por- 
tion, but it does not include the tribute, which Napoleon 
wrests from the sovereigns of the continent, by open, or secret 
treaties, for which he is not accountable, and which go into 
the chest of his extraordinary domains. We only know of these 
extortions, that 

Austria, in 1806, paid 100 millions, 

Prussia, in 1808, in 3 

annual instalments, 120 

Jerome Bonaparte— 

payablein4Omonths 20 
Dantzic, for its inde- 

pendence, 33 
Austria, in 1809, 88 


Total 361 millions tr. 65,780,000 dollars. 


If, to this, we add the subsidies paid in specie by Spain, pre- 
vious to the invasion of her territory;—by Portugal, previous 
to her deliverance;—by Holland, and the Hanseatic towns, pre-\ 
vious to their incorporation—the aggregate amount, levied from 
1806, to 1810, inclusive, may be valued at from 4 to 500 mil- 
lions.—This is to be understood of sums, brought to the 
Thuilleries by mail, in bills of exchange, and in diamonds; or, 
with a military escort, in specie and ingots. 


* Of the amount of the foreign contributions, preceding the year 1806, a 
statement is given in the work, on the foreign receipts, published in 1805, in 
which our author proyes it to be equal to 1500 millions—277,500,000 dollars 
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So much, however, of these 400 or 500 millions, as has been 
taken from the emperor’s private chest, to supply deficiencies 
in 1809, and 1810, is to be deducted, because it enters into 
the estimate of the amount of the reguisitions.—On the other 
hand, the seizures of American property, under the Rambou- 
illet decree, equal at the lowest valuation, 100 millions;—we 
must count also 150 millions disbursed by Italy, thirty of 
which form a regular item in the annual budgets, since 1806; 
and 100 millions, furnished by the same country, for the en- 
dowment of the dutchies of the great fief, and for military 
pensions—all of which makes a grand total, of from 16 to 1700 
millions of francs,—296 to 315 millions of dollars—levied 
abroad, in requisitions, goods, or money, in the short space of 
five years and three months. 

Will Mr. de Hauterive still say, that war has for his master, 
no attractions of profit?—On the contrary, the tranquillity of 
the world, depends on the circumstance, when war will cease 
to be more profitable to him than peace.—He is unable to sup- 
port his present military establishment without war. 

In 1800, Prussia might have forced him to reduce that es- 
tablishment. All his revenue, tien amounted, to scarcely more 
than 400 millions, and it is avowed by his ministers, that he 
was obliged to discount the promissory notes, of the receivers 
of his revenue, at five per cent. per month, in order to raise, 
from 40 to 50 millions, to enable him to march to Marengo. 
As he ha succeeded, in augmenting his internal revenue, to 
nearly 900 millions, (166 millions of dollars,) it cannot be de- 
nied, that his means of prolonging the contest, are now much 

eater. If, however, he persist in the warfare against Spain 
and Portugal, he will be compelled to seek in the north of 
Europe, those foreign receipts, of which he has been, for two 
years past, disappointed in the south. And why disappointed? 
Because he has at last met with a commander, who wages 
against him, a war of desolation; of exhaustion. 

If, at Berlin, at Petersburgh, at Vienna, there be still states- 
men, blind to the future, “ let me ask them,” says our author, 
“ whom they will believe?—the French emperor, who assures 
us, that his annual revenue alone, would be sufficient to meet the 
expenses, necessary for resistance, to a hostile coalition of all 
Europe,—or his minister of finance, who answers,—Sire, a great 
ancrease of burthens, would have borne down your majesty’s sub- 
jects, had not victory invariably procured the needful supplies.” 

Such an increase of burthens, our author thinks he has 
shown to be impossible. 

“ But,” continues sir Francis, in his fifth chapter, “ Mr. Pitt 
and myself have not been the only ones who saw the perpetuity 
of war, in the exhausted state of the regular, internal resources 
ef France. Mr. Coulteux, while Bonaparte was in Egypt, pre- 
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nounced in the Council of ancients, these remarkable words. 
“ Let us acknowledge, citizens representatives, that, if we are 
not much on our guard, the existence, and the life of France, 
will become an existence, and a life, altogether dependent on 
war. Consider our vast military and naval expenditure;—con- 
sider the enormous sums which the war swallows up;—consi- 
der the mass of projects, and adventures, generated by an un- 
interrupted chain of military posts, stretching from Amsterdam 
to Naples, and you will agree with me, that the French peo- 
ple, propelled by the irresistible impulse, well soon have no 
other habits, no other industry, no other employment, no other 
morals, than those of war. For in war alone they will find 
MEANS OF EXISTENCE, AND RESOURCES. How CAN WE MAKE 
pEACE? How recal so large.a portion of our population, from 
the mode of life to which they have been accustomed?—Citi- 
zens representatives, if we earnestly desire peace, we must 
make preparations for it, and of all preparations 1 have constantly 
regarded as the most indispensable, that of creating for the go- 
vernment a regular revenue, zndependent of casual receipts, 
confiscations and war contributions;—a revenue proceeding 
from the labour, the soil, the industry of the nation; from her 
commercial intercourse with friends and allies, not from con- 
guests, armies, and adventures.—An amount of revenue, deem- 
ed adequate, and really so, to the wants of the state, can alone 
stop the effusion of human blood, and dry up the tears of the 
people.” 

Bonaparte, on his return from Europe, quickly idence this 
orator, by conferring on him the senatorial dignity. 


== 

Mr. Le Coulteux spoke only of the connexion, between the 
war, and the deficit. Our author proceeds in the séxth chapter, 
to consider the > connexion, not less intimate, between the defi- 
cit, and the conscription. 

‘The conscription existed, previously to Bonaparte, as a law 
to be inforced in t2me of war. He made it a permanent law, 

During-the rejoicings on account of the treaty of Amiens, 
and only six weeks after it had been signed, he broached the 
philanthropic idea, of establishing in the conscription, a sort of 
palladium for the repose of Europe;—a supplement to St. 
Pierre’s project of universal peace. 

When the consular conscription was decreed in May 1802, 
“it might be asked,” said the reporter of the decree, Mr. 
Daru—“ why raise armies so formidable, after the conclusion 
of peace?——The legislator aims at erecting the social edifice on 
a durable foundation. He feels anxious to ameliorate the con- 
dition of his copatriots,—but it also does not escape him, that he 
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is responsible for the preservation of peace;—this law will restore 
your colonies, and bea pledge for the tranquillity of the world.” 

Thus the whole youth of France is distributed in regular 
crops, which Napoleon reaps, as he does his land tax, even by 
anticipations. The conscripts of 1810, were, in 1809, on the 
banks of the Tagus, after having served their apprenticeship 
on those of the Niemen. 

In times of peril, when invasion threatens, let every able bo- 
died man fly to arms, to defend his home, and his country. 
Nothing can be more just, more necessary to independence 
and liberty. But can any thing be more unjust or horrid than 
to seize indiscriminately on every young man, who has attain- 
ed his twentieth year, to send him to serve, combat, and die 
in the sugar islands, in the burning sands of Egypt, amidst the 
‘marshes of Poland, or in the deserts between Portugal and 
Spain?—Yet such is the work of the man, who constantly ex- 
claims, “ good laws are the principal causes of the prosperity of 
nations.—Our first solicitude is for our people.—We are. still 
more anxious for their happiness, th in their glory.”— 

Nothing,” remarks our author ery justly, ‘can be more 
prejudicial to industry, more destriviive of it, than the convic- 
tion, that, whatever education a young man may have receiv- 
ed, whatever profession he may have chosen,—he will be obli- 
ged to follow another; he will be sent, at the age of twenty, and 
even before this period, to distant regions, on an errand of 
conquest and rapine. 

Daru and Sahuc, when they refer in their reports, to anti- 
quity, forget that Rome had her slaves; that the labours of 
agriculture, and the mechanical arts, continued their accus- 
tomed course at home, whilst war was advancing abroad. But, 
they well knew, though they chose not to mention, that mo- 
dern Rome, in indiscriminately recruiting her legions from the 
plough, from the work-shops, the counting-houses, the colleges, 
and even from the secondary schools,—levels the tree of repro- 
duction, at the moment of its budding. : 

In the present French armies, thousands of soldiers, are su- 
perior in education, to the officers who command them.—On 
the field of battle, every conséript slain, counts but for one; 
but, all the labour, that had been bestowed on his education, 
all the fruits, that his acquirements would have yielded, are, 
with him, lost to the state. 

Yet it is not so much by the number of those so lost, that 
we ought to calculate the bad consequences of the conscription, 
as by the number of those, whom it prevents from embracing 
any profession whatever. 

Those, who survive, and return after years of service, have 
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lost the habit of peaceable pursuits, and are no longer fit for 
any but a soldier’s life. 

There can exist no motive, in such a state of things, for 
bestowing pains on the education of children; for forming care- 
fully their habits, their taste; for training them to regular pur- 
suits. Why teach them to explore the mines of agriculture, 
commerce, and the arts, when only destined to explore those 
of victory, and pillage? 

At Berlin, in 1808, Tallyrand, in a report concerning a new 
conscription, said to the emperor,—“ The former conscripts, 
aided in conquering kingdoms; those, who are going to follow 
them, will aid in conquering peace.—You wil! accelerate for 
them, Sire, the period of devotion, and valour; they will for 
their country, accelerate that of gratitude and peace.” 

In Prussia—with whose military laws, Daru compares the 
conscription,—no recruits were taken from the colleges, or the 
universities. In the cities, those belonging to incorporated 
trades and professions, were exempt.—The only sons of far- 
mers were never enlisted. Besides, the enlistments were for 
life, whilst the object of the French conscription is, manifestly, 
to convert the whole nation into soldiers. 

Obstacles are multiplied to prevent young men, necessary to 
their families, or devoted to the useful and liberal arts, from 
finding substitutes. The law, though it expressly allows of the 
latter, requires that they should be procured in the same district, 
where the drafting took place. The number, cons€quently, of 
those who seek substitutes, being very great, and of those, 
qualified and willing to serve as such, very small, the latter 
obtain. sort‘of monopoly, and demand exorbitant prices.— 
Eight hundred Napoleon d’ors, have been paid in Paris, and 
Antwe 

The trait of the conse Tiption-law just mentioned, is charac- | 
teristic. Had Bonaparte’s object merely been to raise men, 
by admitting of reasonable excuses, on receiving an indemnity, 
and by fixing the mntmum of these indemnities at twenty-five, 
the maximum at fifty Napoleon d’ors, the sums arising trom 
them would have been sufficient, if government a/one recruited, 
to obtain as many men, as might have been wanted. But Na- 
poleon has negleoted nothing, to make it extremely difficult, 
and, for all but a few, impossible, to produce substitutes, a 
conduct for which he could have no other motive, than to give 
more brilliancy to the profession of arms, and to convert the 
whole French population into soldiers. 

He has succeeded so well, that his new colleges of law were 
almost emptied in 1807. Just so the ancient schools of medi- 
cine were emptied at an early period, when he made a patriotic 
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appeal to all young Frenchmen, to join him at Dijon, and to 
accompany him to Marengo. 
“All arts, no doubt,” said the Reporter, Carrion Nixas, Shake | 


‘thave their excellence, and their beauty, but the arts of ho- OTe 
nour, and victory, are the true arts of the French people. Na- as 
ture, and Providence, will it so. Histary proves it. Such is the A 
character of the French people, they must be the last, or the | 
first of nations. For them there is no middle course. They 


have not the virtues of mediocrity. The new order of things, - 
is principally founded on a change in the mode of existence, ie 
of almost every Frenchman.—The object now is, to convert 
a new position, the result of circumstances, and momentary in 
its nature, into a permanent, fixed, and durable attitude. A few 
more, such admirable, such energetic institutions as this, (the 
establishment of the legion of honour, which preceded the new 
code of conscription by two months only,) and we are sure, 
to delegate to our children, a republic eternal, and the supremacy 
of nations.” 

“‘T ask any man,” says our author, “who will read the whole 
of this speech in the Moniteur of the 17th March, 1809, 
whether it was possible to tell the French people more plainly, 
that in future they ought to renounce the productive arts, and 
exclusively devote themselves to the arts of victory; that the 
foreign receipts would be in future, the source of all wealth; 
that the treaty of Amiens was but a truce!” 

- But Bonaparte is not satisfied, with emptying the universi- 
ties of law and medicine, in order to recruit his armies. The 
elementary schools are now to furnish at once, and without 
delay, the forty thousand mariners, from 13 to 16 years of age, 
who are to subdue England, in a few campaigns, and avenge the 
liberties of the seas! 

The senatorial decree on this subject, of December, 1819, 
nearly caused a revolution in France, particularly among the 
women;—* This was worse,” they said, “than Robespierre.. 
The real atrocity of the emperor’s character had at last come rf 
to light,” &c. &e. 4 

The conscription of 1811, comprised 160 thousand indivi- rf 
duals, including the maritime conscripts. 

The preceding levies had been limited, by the senatorial de- 
crees at 80,000, but Bonaparte had constantly exceeded the 
number authorized by law. The minister of war, Count d’ Hune- 
bourg, says, in his report to the senate of the 18th of Septem- 
ber 1809, « The growth of youth makes an annual accession, to 
the number of those subject to the conscription, of 360,000; of 
whom there have been embodied, to tis day, 520,000,—viz. 
in 1806—102,500; in 1807—102,500; in 1808—102,500; in 
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1809—102,500, and in 1810, by anticipation 110,000. This, 
Senators, in truth, is the force of France arising trom the con- 
scription. I pledge myself for the correctness of the statement.” 

Instead of being struck dumb with astonishment, or break- 
ing forth in reproaches, on account of such a transgression of 
the law, they saw no better remedy for preventing similar irre- 
gularities in future, than to authorize a levy of 160,000 men 
and children. | 

It may be difficult at first to conceive how so great an addi- 
tion to the legal number is obtained, when every new con- 
scription is accompanied with regular lists, specifying the num- 
ber of conscripts, to be furnished by each district. It is thus 
explained by an eye-witness, who saw 207 from his district 
march, though the list mentioned only 99.—The recruiting of- 
ficers, and other military agents, who superintend the drafting, 
secretly favour the desertion of the conscripts already drafted, 
because the law prescribes, that they are to be immediately 
replaced by others.— When the complement is full, the desert- 
ers are sought for. Few escape. If any—their families have te 
pay the penalty for refractory conscripts. In this manner his 
Imperial majesty procures men, or money, and often both. 

The seventh chapter is devoted to some researches, con- 
cerning the numerical force of the French armies in January 
1812, and the increased expenses of the military establishment. 

Our author is of opinion, that in January, 1812, previously 
to the drafting of the new conscription, the French armies 
did not exceed 400,000 men, receiving pay- 

He endeavours to support this opinion, by the statements, 
contained in a work entitled “* Historical Accounts of the Re- 
volutionary War, c., preceded by an inquiry into the force 
of the French armies, from the time of Henry IV, to the end of 
1806, accompanied by.a Military Atlas;”—by certain state- 
ments of the minister of war; and by that part of the general 
financial accounts, which is headed, “ Pay of active forces.” 

The work just mentioned was compiled by several officers, 
who had free access to the war office, and to all the memoirs 
and documents, there deposited, of which they stood in need; 
even to such as are called secret. 

They declare that the calculations, which rated the first ar- 
mies of the French republic, at one million of men, were ex- 
aggerated; that the object of such exaggerations must have 
been ‘to maintain confidence at home, and spread alarm 
- abroad.” ‘They contrast them with official documents, and 
show, 

That in April and May 1794, there were actually under 
arms, no more than 690,132-men. 
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That in October and November 1795, there were no more 
than 448,071, present; and, zt was said, 758,229 effective. 
But, this last number they believe incorrect. “ The directory 
was anxious perhaps to give to France, and to Europe, an ex- 
alted idea of their power.” 

In February 1796—when Petiet was at the head of the 
war office, there were under arms 422,105; effective 692,528. 
In August and September—under arms no more ‘than 
396,016; effective 495,259. 

Under the ministry of Scherer, the military force declined, 
from the impossibility of paying the troops regularly. The 
soldiers deserted for the interior, by whole battalions and 
brigades. 

On the 2d of July, 1799—Bernadotte being then at the 

head of the department,—the whole army amounted to 449,844 
men, inclusive of 41,019, not troops of the line; inclusive 
also of 32,375 in Egypt. Death, sickness, loss by prisoners, 
and other causes, reduced it to 298,463 disposeable. In this 
year, the military establishment was put on a better footing; 
the pay was fixed at 130,835,829 francs; the total of support 
at 206,807,354 francs.—If to this sum of 337,643,184 francs 
could be added, the cost of ammunitions of war, small arms, 
artillery, wagons, hospitals, transports, &c.—it would give 
an idea of the aggregate military expenditure. But their 
amount cannot be ascertained. 

This proves, remarks Sir Francis d’Ivernois, that even 
then—before the pay of the soldiers had been enhanced three 
sols; before an immense, and expensive etat-major had been 
created; before the Berlin decree had raised the prices of all 
warlike stores—337 millions were already found insufficient 
for an army of 290 thousand disposeable men.—It ought to 
be kept in mind that in 1799, the pay of 449 thousand men 
was fixed at 130 million of francs, which is 290 francs per 
head, on an average. 

From the 23d September, 1800, to the 22d September, 
1801, during the ministry of Carnot and Berthier, France 
kept in activity 414,732 men. 

In 1802, the army consisted of 327,151 infantry, and 
72,564 the whole 399,715, of 15 thou- 
sand veterans. 

In 1802 and 1803, the army was reduced to 340,318 men, 
disposeable, and it was not greater on the 24th September, 
1803, though war with England had recommenced on the 
16th of May preceding. This is the period when the first 
consul tried to alarm lord Whitworth, by threatening Eng- 
land with an army “ of 480,000 men, ready for the most des- 
perate undertakings.” 
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Towards the end of the year 1804, and in the beginning of 
1805, the disposeable force combined of 371,820 men. 

In the first months of 1806, the disposeable force was about 
378 thousand.—The exact snaitocs of the troops at the re- 
commencement of the war in Germany, cannot be given, but 
if it is supposed, say the authors of the military atlas, to have 
amounted to 477 thousand men, this will be near the truth. 

These statements, continues sir Francis d’Ivernois, bear 
the stamp of accuracy and impartiality. hey are further cor- 
roborated by the register of the votes, which, in 1804, “ con- 
ferred,” on Bonaparte the imperial dignity, wherein the unani- 
mous suffrages of the army and navy are stated at 450,000. 

Yet, in 1805, the imperial cabinet of Vienna suffered itself 
to be imposed upon, with a list of 651,904 men. 

All these disclosures, indeed, prove the more forcibly, the 
superiority of Napoleon’ s talents. But, if he has succeeded 
by terrifying men’s imaginations, it is the more important that 
the truth should be known. 

In 1806 the Austrian army was numerically stronger than 
the French, though it conceived itself, by one third, inferior. 

Since 1806 no similar statements have been published. 
The emperor has even tried to efface the recollection of the 
preceding, by again bringing forward exaggerated estimates 
in order to “ maintain confidence at home, and spread alarm 
abroad.” 

“The heavy expense,” says the duke de Gaéte, “of the 
military establishment to be provided for in 1809, ceases to 
be a matter of astonishment when it is considered, that your 
majesty has this year on foot, besides an immense etat-major, 
900,000 infantry, 100,000 horse, and 50,000 artillery—an 
amount of force, which your majesty had at no former period.” 

In 1809—more than one million of men under arms, when 
only 180,000 had been left in Spain, and when scarcely more 
than 130,000 were in Germany, and [taly!— What had become, 
asks Sir Francis, of the remaining 700,000?—This is indeed 
as Mr. Faber says, * falsehood organized into a system, made 
the basis of a government, and consecrated in public acts.” 

The minister of war, without imagining that his colleague 
would have, on paper, one million of men to be supported by 
his majesty, acknowledged to the senators, that the conscrip- 
tion, though pushed beyond the limits prescribed by law, had 
not, in the five last years, yielded more than 520,000 recruits. 

But, if in the first months of 1806, the army amounted only 
to 390,994 men, and the conscription, during the five years 
succeeding, produced only 520,000 recruits, to pretend that in 
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January, 1810, the army numbered upwards of one million, 
would be pretending that neither the innumerable battles in 
Germany, Poland, Holland, Portugal, and Spain, nor sickness, 
nor desertion, nor the usual fatigues, privations, and casual- 
ties attending war, weakened it by a single man. 

If this be improbable, his excellency the duke of Gaéte 
must have taken into his account, the ghosts of the slain. 

Since this report of the minister of finance, we have learnt 
from the exposé of the minister of the interior, that on the 
29th June 1811, France had still under arms, 800,000 men. 

But, during the interval between the report, and the exposé, 
the conscription furnished 120,000 new soldiers, and a re- 
inforcement of 40,000 men accrued from the i incorporation of 
Holland and Illyria. Notwithstanding this the army is sud- 
denly 200,000 men less than in 1809! 

Impressed with the idea, that the downfall of Bonaparte’s 

ower will arise from financial embarrassments, whenever the 
fields of foreign contribution and tribute become barren, or 
victory begins to forsake him, our author, in the eighth and 
last chapter, of his valuable work, takes a conjectural survey of 
the nature and extent of the internal resources, by which, it 
may be conceived, that the deficiency of foreign receipts could 
be supplied. 

Paper money cannot be thought of for this purposeris Ne 
bank at Paris has branches at Lyons, Rouen, and Lisle.-—The 
discounts of the mother bank in 1810, smbvinitel to 747,809, 
839 francs, (138,344,820 dollars). In 1811, only to 391,389, 
483 francs, (72,407,054 dollars.)—The profits of the bank at 
Lyons in 1810 were 174,768 francs. In 1811 only 39,965 
francs. The profits of the branch at Rouen have likewise de- 
clined. The branch at Lisle has yielded none. This decline 
does not arise from bad debts, but from the universal stagna- 
tion of business, and from the circumstance, that in the de- 
partments, the notes of the branch banks, are returned upon 
them as soon as issued. Even in Paris, agreeable to the last 
report of the bank, the notes of the mother bank in circulation 
amounted only to 130 millions of francs—about as many dol- 
lars, as the bank of England circulates pounds sterling. Yet 
the Paris notes are convertible into specie. 

But trade is at a stand. The fate of the assignats is remem- 
bered. Still more immediately present to every mind, is the 
recent occurrence, when the emperor took the specie of the 
bank to march to Austerlitz; supplying it at the same time 
with a military guard, to prevent all improper intrusion of 
creditors. The event of the resumption of the payments of the 
bank, was necessarily dependent upon the success of the cam- 
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paign. Besides, the governor, and the two deputy governors 
of this bank are appointed by the emperor.—Under these cir- 
cumstances, the notes of the institution can have no extensive 
circulation. Any day may give birth to a decree, declaring 
the exchange of notes for specie inadmissible. | 

How does it happen, asks Sir Francis d’Ivernois, that the 
notes of the bank of England, notwithstanding their /ying im- 
port (to use the imperial term) are in constant demand, whilst 
there are hardly any applicants for the veracious notes of that 
of Paris? —The latter has reduced its discounts from six to five, 
from five to four per cent. yet cannot find employment for its 
funds! 

If such be the state of business, confidence, and circulation 
—what would be the fate of notes signed Napoleon? Loans 
and sinking funds, would be resorted to in vain.—It is true 
that Bonaparte has succeeded in creating a new debt, to the 
amount of 300 millions of francs. But this was created by 

orced loans. The senate, the legion of honour—were com- 
pelled to sell their real estate and invest the proceeds in 
inscriptions on the great book. The universities, the colleges, 
the hospitals—were obliged to do the same. 

By such, and similar means, he succeeded in forced loans; 
—a resource which may be considered as exhausted. When 
voluntary loans are under consideration, the ‘ man of won- 
ders,” must consult public opinion. Aware of this, he has 
thought proper to new model the law, respecting the sinking 
fund, which fund, he says, shall be, henceforth, sacred, till the 
interest of the public debt be reduced to 80 millions of francs. 

This fund was in existence in 1800. The revenue of the 
post office establishment, the proceeds arising from money 
deposits by way of securities (cautionnemens,) and some 
hundred millions besides, were nominally appropriated to it; 
but, it actually received only enough to create an income of 
1,612,844 francs.—The following items, taken from the vo- 
luminous accounts of the managers, may give an idea how 
this income has been applied. 

Advance to the imperial riding school, (decree of Fr. 

his majesty of the 6th September, 1809.) 3,338 
Advance to the city of Nantz, for rebuilding the 

theatre, (imperial decree of the 29th of October, 

1809) 400,338 
Advance to establish poor-houses, &c. (decree of the 

10th August 1809) 500,000 
Advance to raise national guards in several depart- 

ments, (decree of the 5th September 1810) 513,045 

The tribune, Bose, might well say, “ that there was not a 
fund similar to this in all Europe.” 
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And if such was the respect manifested for the sinking 
fund, during the plenitude of foreign receipts—what may be 
expected in future! | 

Napoleon has not yet resorted to voluntary loans—because 
they were impracticable. He will not resort to them hereafter 
for the same good reason. 

A new bankruptcy will certainly take place, whenever it 
becomes expedient. But those who attach much importance 
to it as a fiscal resource, forget that the emperor has just 
spunged the directorial debt of five millions, and that he must 
needs create arrears, before bankruptcy can avail any thing. 

Besides—twelve millions of the annuities belong to the 
senate, and the legion of honour, the firmest support of his 
throne.—The universities, and colleges, he could scarcely 
leave unprovided for. The remainder of the perpetual annui- 
ties, life annuities, and pensions, are divided among so great 
a number of persons,—about 90 millions of francs, amongst 
upwards of 300,000 receivers,—that they would average on 
the supposition of an equal distribution, about 16 sols a day 
per head. Were a new bankruptcy to deprive the individuals 
of this pittance, a great proportion, stript of their income, 
would fall to the charge of government, in the peor houses. 
—Napoleon has also learnt, that bankruptcies lessen revenue. 

The accumulation of arrears however, has already begun. 
—Of the 15 millions granted the clergy, only 10,755,967 


francs had been paid in 1810, and from seven to eight mil- . 


lions remained due on the allowances of retirement, (halt 
pay )-—By thus procrastinating the remuneration due to the 
clergy; the allowances to invalids; the salaries of people in 
office; the compensation of the judges; the discharge of en- 
gagements with contractors, and, in case of need the payment 
of annuities, from 100 to 200 millions might perhaps be gained. 
—But, as this expedient would infallibly derange, and proba- 
bly endanger, the whole fabric of government, it remains to 
be seen, whether the progress of the deficit, could be arrested, 
by a great augmentation of the public charges. 

With regard to new taxes, or an increase of the rates ot 
those in operation, we should recollect, that the French peo- 
ple now pay, at least one seventh more that what they paid 
under Louis X VI,when they were industrious and rich, in pos- 
session of flourishing colonies, supporting innumerable manu- 
facturing establishments at home, and avast commerce abroad. 

Napoleon has preserved all the new taxes laid by the con- 
stituent assembly, and revived all those it had suppressed. — 
Tax on salt, excise on liquors, tolls, monopoly of tobacco,— 
whatever fiscal device existed under the old regime, he has 
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re-established, and he must be much at a loss to contrive ad- 
ditional modes, if we are to judge from the only one that has 
been imagined, for these two years—viz. a centime per sheet; 
on the republication of the works of all authors deceased. This 
tax appears trifling. It produces scarcely 60,000 francs; yet 
an edition of 1000 copies, of a work of 800 pages, must in 
future pay 1000 francs to the fisc, whether the book will sell 
or not. The gentlemen of the national institute could scarcely 
have expected this, when he wrote to them, “ the most 
honourable, as well as most useful occupation, is to contribute 
to the diffusion of knowledge.” 

An increase in the rates, of the taxes in operation, would 
be equally illusory. Whenever the Emperor has attempted it, 
they have become less productive than they were before. 

The only means, perhaps, of rendering the taxes more pro- 
ductive, would be to reduce their rates—Many imagine that 

if he were to abandon the continental system, and seriously en- 
deavour to revive his owncommerce, instead of warring against 
that of G. Britain, his finances could nototherwise than improve 
bythe change. Nothing,replies our author,is more certain. But 
Napoleon has neither means, nor time, nor the disposition, to 
sow, in order toreap. A deficit like his requires aready harvest. 

If Spain does not afford it;—if the mines of Mexico and 
the Brazils are no longer to be thought of—how shall 120,000 
new conscripts be employed, and fed, except by seeking spoil 
elsewhere! 

His ministers may tell us “that he no longer projects new 
conquests, because he has exhausted renown.” Germany, Italy, 
Holland—are not exhausted yet. There must be perrign re- 
ceipts. His finances require the supplies of victory! 

Such is the substance of the book of sir Francis d’Ivernois, 
which cannot be too strenuously recommended to the attention 
of the public, and which forms a most valuable counterpart to 
that, lately published by Mr. de Montgaillard,*—a production 
as remarkable for fimsiness, exaggeration, and bombast, as 
that which we have been considering, is admirable for di/i- 
gent research, profound knowledge, and a sober, and honest 
regard for truth.——To this praise we think sir Francis justly, 
and eminently intitled, though we may not entirely agree with 
him in all his arguments and conclusions. 

The appendix of our author comprises a very precious col- 
lection of documents, which tend to corroborate his assertion, 
and tosustain his opinionsas detailed inthe work itself. At pre- 
sent we have not space left for an abstract of these documents, 
but we consider them of so much importance and interest, 
that we shall probably return to the subject in our next number. 


* Situation of England in 1811. 
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Voyage sur la Scene des six derniers Livres de 1? Enéide, suivi 
de quelques Observations sur le Latium Moderne. Par Charles 
Victor de Bonstetten, Ancien Baillif de Nyon; de ? Académie 
Royale des Sciences de Copenhague, et de la Société de Phy- 
sigue et d’ Histoire-Naturelle de Genéve. A Genéve. Chez 
of F. Paschoud, Libraire. 


A Ramble over the Theatre of the six last Books of the Anéid; 
followed by some. Observations on Modern Latium. By 
Charles Victor de Bonstetien, &c. &c. 


Mr. Necker used to say, that he preferred hearing from his 
visitors, the most unimportant fact, were it only the colour of 
the carriages they might have met on the road, to a repetition of 
common-place truisms, in their endeavours to appear witty or 
profound.—This curiosity respecting material objects, this ea- 
gerness to acquire the knowledge of facts, is very generally im- 
planted in the human breast; and the traveller, therefore, who 
publishes the narrative of his tour, may, perhaps, indulge more 
sanguine hopes of success than any other description of authors. 
If we may judge by the number of tourists, it appears they have 
already made this calculation; but they do not seem equally 
aware, that their volume is generally perused in order to gain.a 
knowledge of some particular country, and not of the person 
who describes it; and that a plain, or even homely narrative of 
occurrences, and an unaffected description of objects, from the 
pen of an observant man, is always of more value to those who 
seck for information, than the soaring flights of a sentimentalist, 
or the abstruse speculations of a system-monger. 

The reader loves, indeed, to identify himself with his author, 
and share with him his pleasures and his dangers:—but in order 
to create an interest of this kind, the traveller must be divested 
of his prejudices; he must Jeave the Englishman, the American, 
or the Frenchman at home; must see things as a cosmopolite, 
and relate them as he sees them.—He must have discernment 
to enable him to select his groupes, and imagination to give life 
to his pictures, and must take great care that this “‘busy power” 
does not snatch the pencil from the hand of truth. By this we 
do not mean to imply an indulgence in a propensity to falsehood; 
but men, unfortunately, see things more as they are predisposed 
to see them, than as they really are. Daily experience convinces 
us more and more, of the fallacy of our senses. We do not 
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know which is most irksome to the judicious reader, the silly 
and mawkish admiration displayed by some tourists, or the 
surly, testy fretfulness of those, who gratify private pique, by 
general abuse. Of this class therz are also numerous examples, 
from Smollett down to Dr. Clarke. We believe good and 
evil to be so very equally distributed in this world, that a 
traveller who devotes himself to the task of vilifying an entire 


nation, must be under the influence of prejudice or passion, 


and will gain the hatred of the nation he abuses, without ob- 
taining the confidence of that which he addresses. Americans 
are, perhaps, more interested than any other people, in reprobating 
this ungenerous conduct, and we have only to turn over the 
pages which Europeans have published relative to our country, 
in order to see how far our cause is common with that of the 
Russians in this respect. 

We cannot say that these observations were suggested to us, 
in all their force, by the work now before,us, but they are appli- 
cable to it ina certain extent. The general tenour and execu- 
tion of it are such, however, that we introduce it with pleasure 
to the American reader. 

The author is a man who, although far advanced in age, has 
retained, in an uncommon degree, all the vigour of thought and 
liveliness of i imagination, which are characteristic of youth. At 
the same time that we recommend his work generally, we deem 
it proper to specify those points in which it is calculated to mis- 
lead the reader; and ho-v far an author may do this, without 
being guilty of wilful misrepresentation, we have just intimated. 

The proposed end of this publication, is the defence of the 
historical part of the Aincid, and the demonstration of the accu- 
racy, with which the bard has described the scenery of his poem. 
For this purpose the author visits the mouth of the ‘Tiber, and 
the contiguous shores of the Mediterranean, with his Virgil in 
his pocket; compares the copy with the original; and finds, or 
fancies he finds, the one agree perfectly with the other. ‘There 
is nothing new in the plan; a similar illustration of the scene of 
the Thad has been undertaken; and, indeed, this mode very natu- 
rally suggests itself in a country, which cannot be fully enjoyed, 
without a thorough possession of the ancient classics. We will 
not venture to say that the reverse of this position is also true; 
but, at all events, a knowledge of the localities, adds to the zest, 
with which the classics are perused. 

Mr. de Bonstetten has executed his task with considerable 
ingenuity; but we think there is a radical defect in the composi- 
tion of his pages, occasioned by the intermixture of subjects 
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foreign to the letter of his title page. We mean his inquiry 
into the statistics of Latium, and his perpetual recurrence to the 
degraded condition of its modern inhabitants. Now we should 
admire in a picture, a groupe of peasants assembled round a fire 
inatomb of the Via Appia, ora beggar enjoying the shade of 
the loftv colonnade of the Pantheon, for it is the business of the 
painter, to crowd into his canvas whatever can add to the force 
of contrast, or inspire the spectator with a moralizing train of 
ideas. —The tale of centuries is thus read at a glance.—But in 
a scientific disquisition, these appendages destroy the harmony 
of the subject. We do not like to turn at every moment from 
the heroes of history, to the swarthy half-famished peasantry, 
who have stepped into their places. 

We shall proceed to give such extracts from this lively work, 
as may prove as well what we have advanced in its favour, 
as against it.—There is a great deal of spirit in the followin 
picture of Ostia, which is unfortunately as faithful as it is 

gloomy:—indeed, to those even, who have not seen the original, 
it must exhibit all the marked features of a portrait. 


“WOSTIE DES ANCIENS. 


“ Ostia, signifie embouchure: l’ancienne Ostie, fondée par 
Ancus Martius, étoit prés de la mer, dans l’angle formé par la 
we etle Tibre. Cette colonie, le pyrée de Rome, eut toutes 
les destinées de la ville mére; elle grandit, s’embellit, et tomba 
avec elle. Le nombre de ses habitans s’étoit accru jusqu’ a qua- 
tre-vingt-mille. Prés d’Ostie le fleuve se divise a Capo di 
Ramé, et ses deux bras forment I’z/e sacrée d’ Apollon, aujour- 
Vhui Jsola sacra. L’embouchure de la gauche du fleuve, appa- 
remment la plus ancienne, s’€tant un peu ensablée, ? Empereur 
Claude, puis Trajan batirent un port et une ville sur le bras 
droit du Tibre, qui coule dans un lit plus droit et de moitié 
moins large que le fleuve gauche; cette seconde ville, appelée 
Port de Trajan, étoit encore une ville magnifique. La rive du 
Vibre, entre Rome et la mer, €toit couverte de jardins et de 
villas, qui dominoient partout sur ces collines, et tantét s’ap: 
prochoient et tantot s "éloignoient du fleuve; mais le rivage de 
ja mer, plus recherché a cause de Ja douceur de son climat, €toit 
bordé de maisons de campagne plus magnifiques encore, ou les 
Romains les plus riches venoient see de mille maniéres du 
spectacle de la mer, alors peuplée des vaisseaux de toutes les 
nations connues. ’Ostie 4 Antium, il y a environ douze 
lieues dune céte unie, un peu sablonneuse, mais fertile. Pline, 
qui avoit sa maison de campagne 4 Laurente, nous peint ce long 
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rivage comme bordé de maisons de plaisance, qui en quelques 
endroits se touchoient, et présentoient le magnifique tableau 
d’une seule ville, placée le long de la mer. A Antium la cote 
s’éléve, des roches coquilliéres rougeatres s’avancent dans la 
mer. Cette cote élevée étoit Pemplacement des plus magni- 
fiques palais, du temple fameux de la Fortune, de la villa de 
Néron, et de celle de Poppée. Ces palais, batis en partie sur 
la cote élevée, et en partie dans la mer, contenoient les merveil- 
les et les dépouilles du Monde. Je vais plus loin le long des 
cétes, et je ne trouve aucune fin a ce brillant rivage. Au dela 
d’Astura, sous les marais Pontians méme, étoit la campagne de 
Lucullus; j’arrive a Formie, a Gaéte, enfin a Bajes, au centre 
du luxe et de la volupté, et cette file de palais ne finit point 
encore. Je reviens par mer, et le long de ce rivage enchanteur, 
jappercois des ruines dans le fond des eaux. TI] falloit bien que 
les dépouilles et les richesses du monde se retrouvassent quelque 
part. Aujourd’hui des collines de décombres, des sables mou- 
vans, des foréts, enfin la solitude, abandon et le poids de quinze 
sié€cles, pésent sur cette terre désenchantée, et la mer roule ses 
ondes par dessus les fondemens de ces palais dessinés dans le 
fond des eaux, avec autant de détails et de précision que sur les 
cahiers d’un architecte. 


* OSTIE MODERNE. 


“ J’étois curieux de voir enfin la capitale du désert; j’entre 
par une grande porte, je l’avois 4 peine passée, que j’étois 4 
i 
placées vis-a-vis de deux tours 4 demi-écroulées, entourent une 
petite place, au milieu de laquelle est une petite église, assez 
laide, dédiée a Ste. Monique, mére de St. Augustin. Ce tas 
de maisons étoit comme emboité dans des murs élevés, mais 
tombans. Quelques soldats pales et affamés, employés a la 
garde de cent trente prisonniers invisibles, et quelques miséra- 
bles cabaretiers, qui vivent du pain et du vin apporté de Rome, 
wils vendent aux prisonniers, composent toute la population 
d’Ostie. L’on n’entendoit dans la ville que le cliquetis des 
chaines, le hurlement du vent et le croassement universel des 
habitans du marais; de tems en tems des hirondelles de mer, 
jetans des cris lugubres sur ces régions de douleur, avertissoient 
du voisinage du fleuve etdelamer. En été, les prisonniers 
sont transferés ailleurs, et trois femmes gardent la ville. 
** J’avois une lettre pour l’archiprétre logé dans une maison 
qui appartient au Cardinal Albani; il nous céda sa chambre. 


Nous trouvames du poisson a acheter; l’archiprétre, qui vit seul 
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dans sa maison, et qui n’avoit rien 4 nous donner, eut la bonté 
de Vappréter lui-méme. I] ne voulut jamais recevoir aucun ar- 
gent, ni pour son lit, ni pour ses peines. Dans ces affreux 
déserts, nous avons trouvé chez le peu d’habitans, qui y vivent 
encore, une hospitalité, un désintéressement, et des bontés, pa- 
reilles a celles que l’on trouve quelquefois dans les lieux les plus 
écartés des Alpes. Ne semble-t-il pas qu’a mesure que Phomme 
s’isole il devient meilleur? Ou, seroit-ce que ’homme devenu un 
objet de curiosité pour homme, lui devient, par la-méme, un 
objet agréable? 

‘¢ Je sortis dans l’intention d’aller voir le chateau et les prison- 
niers, mais la fiévre des prisons régnoit dans les cavernes em- 

estées des deux tours. Chose presque incroyable; mais vraie, je 
tiens le fait du curé, la fiévre des prisons apportée depuis peu 
par les galériens de Civita-Vecchia, concentrée dans lair infect 
des prisons ol naguéres il n’y avoit quwune fenétre, (il y en a 
deux aujourd’hui,) activée par le méphitisme du marais qui 
baigne les murs du chateau, avoit acquis une telle putridité, que 
trois prisonniers, envoyés le matin a l’ouvrage, furent enterrés le 
soir du méme jour! J’en vis un porté par ses camarades, qui 
étoit sorti le matin, et dont le prétre n’osoit suivre le corps, de 
peu d’en étre empesté. A un grand quart de lieve d’Ostie il y 
a une église dans le marais; dans cette église, dédiée a St. Sé- 
bastien, est un creux profond ou lon jette les morts comme dans 
un puits. Cette église, quoiqu’a un quart de lieue d’Ostie, pla- 
cée dans une vaste plaine sans arbres et sans abri, toujours ba- 
layée par le vent, exhaloit néanmoins une odeur si fétide, que, 
quoique logés a l’autre coté de la ville, nous n’osions pas ouvrir 
la fenétre du coté de Péglise empestée. Pour achever le ta- 
bleau d’Ostie, comme j’étois sur la petite place de la ville, un 
coup de fusil abattit prés de moi un chien enragé qui avoit 
mordu tous ceux de la ville. Je conseillois de tuer sur le champ 
tous les chiens mordus. On me répondit gu’on avoit un reméde 
infaillible contre le rage; c’étoit de couper un ¢goix sur la téte 
de l’animal malade. Ainsi trois monstres: Ja peste, la rage plus 
affreuse encore, et la famine, habitent aujourd’hui cette terre, 
jadis si fameuse par la magnificence de ses rivages, par la richesse 
de ses palais, et la douceur de son climat.” 

We shall now transcribe some observations on the nature and 
properties of the mephitic air, known at Rome by the name of 
catt¢va aria, and which renders the Campagna so unhealthy a 
certain seasons. 

“ There is in the southern countries a cause of depopulation 
which is scarcely known in the north,—the corruption of the air, 
which seems to increase with depopulation, and to become, in 
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this way, an accelerating agent of mortality. Every country 
has, as it were, its favourite explanation of the m.st striking 
phenomena to which it is subject; an explanation which gains 
universal credit, and seems to supersede all ulterior inquiry. 
The unwholesome air of Rome arises, it is said, from the Pon- 
tine marshes. This being once said, all further research ceases, 
on a question of the utmost importance to humanity. 

‘“‘ The noxious air of Rome, known by the name of cattiva 
aria, is a phenomenon as yet but little understood, although it 
has been spoken of for more than two thousand years. 

“‘ There is not a spot of the Campagna di Roma which was 
not at one time inhabited, since there were formerly, in the Pon- 
iine marshes themselves, twenty-three cities. It would seem 
that we may infer from this, that there is no part of this pestife- 
rous plain of Rome, which was noi, heretofore, healthy. 

*¢ Within the twenty-seven years which had elapsed since I 
had seen the city of Rome, the map of the cattiva aria was en- 
tirely changed. In 1775, the heights of Trznzta del Monte were 
considered as safe from the unwholesome air, and in 1802, they 
were sono longer. In 1775, it was a thing admitted, that the 
Pontine marshes were the cause of the’ insalubrity of the air. 
Since then, they have been drained in part, but the noxious air 
has rather increased than diminished. Even the Campagna di 
Roma is now so far from being marshy, that I know of no 
country without a regular police, where there is less of stagnant 
water than in the great plain of Rome. The inundations of the 
Tiber, which occur in the winter, may, indeed, produce some 
stagnant pools; but the noxious air prevails rather in the sum- 
mer than in the spring, and the former season is marked by a 
great degree of aridity. 

“‘ T shall state a few facts on the subject, sufficiently certain 
and general. At the first rains of the autumn, which succeed the 
great drought, the noxious air disappears entirely. It is, how- 
ever, at no time more fatal than before those rains, in the months 
of August and September. 

‘“‘ It is said that you are safe from the unwholesome air, very 
near the Tiber or the sea; but this rule 1s not without exception. 
¥ormerly, the air about them was, indeed, healthy, since, accord- 
ing to Pliny, there was no river in the world whose banks were 
ornamented with so many country-seats. ‘ Pluribus prope 
solus, quam ceterz in omnibus terris amnes, accohtur aspiciturque 
villis.”” The sea-shore could not certainly have been unwhole- 
some in the time of the younger Pliny. 

“ At @particular height, you are altogether protected from 
the noxious air, as, for instance, on one side of the plain, at ‘Ti- 
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voli, and at Rocca di Papa, on the other; but below this line, 
the greater or less degree of elevation is a matter of no impor- 
tance, since one of the lowest streets of Rome, z/ Corso, is tole- 
rably healthy, while on the side of the JZonté Mario, in very 
lofty situations, the cattiva aria resumes its sway. | 

“‘ It appears that the transition from the noxious to the whole- 
some air will give the fever. The curate of Colonna, where the 
air is bad, caught it on arriving there, recovered, and after that, 
enjoyed good health for six or seven years. He returned to 
Monte Compiti, his native place, where he was seized with the 
fever, although that place is very elevated, and enjoys a whole- 
some air. : 

“ Ardia is a spot uniformly considered as unhealthy. I 
went thither in the spring of 1803, and there was not then a 
single sick person, at the same time that a contagious fever was 
destroying numbers at Rome.” 

We have only to observe, in addition to this account, that the 
author does not dwell sufficiently, on what we deem to be the 
most decided property of this air, its losing its malignancy 
at a certain height above the level of the sea. Nor is the 
elevation necessary to secure you from its influence very great. 
Tivoli, Palestrina, Monte Pozzio, Frascati, Castel Gandolfo, 
and Albano, all villages placed on eminences round the plain of 
Rome, are not so high, as to warrant a supposition of a total 
change in the atmospheric air, and yet are very healthy. . The 
peasantry go down to the plain to cultivate their little farms, and 
return at night to their respective residences. ‘Che phenomena 
Mr. de Bonstetten mentions as occurring in Rome, and which 
are in opposition to his theory, would ‘only prove, that none of 
the hills within the walls of that city, are high enough to be re- 
moved from the action of this mephitic vapour. ‘The Trinita 
del Monte, (the former Pineian hill,) may be unhealthy, although 
higher than the Corso, because it is less inhabited, and the num- 
ber of fires kept throughout the summer, in the latter, for culi- 
nary purposes, must tend to diminish, if not totally destroy, the 
power of the air. Reverse Mr. de Bonstetten’s position, that 
the immediate vicinities of the Tiber are healthy,—probably a 
vulgar error, the existence of which we do not deny, although 
we never heard it,—and we think, that, on that supposition, 
some of the phenomena are accounted for. The villa situated 
on the Monte Mario is higher than many other situations in the 
Campagna; yet the former is unhealthy, while the latter are the 
resort of strangers during the summer months; but the Monte 
Mario rises immediately from the Tiber, while the other healthy 
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situations are several miles from it. The Quirinal hill, which is 
removed from the Tiber, and surrounded by the populous part 
of the city, is supposed to be healthy, while the Vatican is not; 
and if no longer “ licet Esquilits habitare salubribus,” it is be- 

cause there are now more vineyards, than houses in that part of 
the city. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow our author, in his eluci- 
dation of the different passages of Virgil. Suffice it to say, that 
there is scarcely a local description in the A‘neid, which he has 
not found to be faithful. The plan pursued by him is to give 
first the passage, and, by the side of it, a description of the topo- 
eraphy of the country. A dozen lines with a pencil would have 
done this much better; but, in justice to Mr. de Bonstetten, we 
should add, that his descriptions are animated, and bring the 
landscape as well before the view, as the pen can do it. 

He is peculiarly happy, indeed, in his description of the habits 
of the Romans, and of the general impression made upon the 
stranger by the environs of Rome. We recognize in him a man 
who has resided there a long while, who has climbed every emi- 
nence, descended into every valley, rapped at every gate, and 
searched every corner of that interesting city; in a word, done 
what every enthusiastic lover of the arts must do, if he wishes 
to be ict into the secrets of that mysterious tomb of antiquity. 
What man is there who ever has gone through this routine of 
delightful investigation, but must be carried back to Rome by 
the following passages! 

“‘ In speaking of a city, we naturally image to ourselves 
streets, houses, and families; but at Rome all these common no- 
tions must be banished. *I recollect to have walked for an hour 
within its limits, without having seen a single inhabited house, 
nor encountered any other being than a solitary monk. There 
is in this wonderful city a street composed entirely of churches 
and convents, the most ‘of which are abandoned.” 

And again,— 

“ From the interior gate of St. Leon, as far as that of St. 
Paul, the city resembles a deserted village. The basilick of St. 
Paul is about a quarter of a league from the gate of Rome. Be- 
tween this basilick and the city, there are country-houses, aban- 
doned by their proprietors. You knock and call at multitudes 
of doors, but no one comes to open them.” 

The case is the same within the walls of Rome where wood- 
cocks have found a haunt within the baths of Caracalla, and 
foxes prowl through the halls of the golden palace of the Ce- 
sars*, 


* It may be necessary to inform those of our readers who may not have 
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Our author then proceeds: “ The Romans built their tombs 
along the great road. ‘These monuments, vast enough to serve 
at times as fortresses, resemble palaces or temples. ‘hey were 
clothed with marble, encircled by rich colonnades, decorated with 
statues, and many of them divided into several stories. When 
Rome was in all her splendor, these habitations of the dead, 
were in some sort the suburbs of those of the living, and the 
two cities united covered an immense extent of country. The 
Appian way, abandoned at present in that part which leads from 
Rome to Albani, for a distance of three leagues, is now no more 
than a straight line traced by two rows of tombs in ruins, which 
seem to touch each other. I remarked some of them which 
were converted into tippling-houses, where the populace danced; 
a considerable number served as cellars, or stables, where the 
filthiest animals dwelt with the ashes of the masters of the 
world.” 

We shall select at random some few additional passages for 
the entertainment of the reader. ‘‘ The recollection of: the 
ancient superstitions,” says Mr. Bonstetten, “ is yet so lively 
with the people of Latium, that no one of the inhabitants of 
Mount Circello dares enter the fine grotto on the top of the 
mountain, which the populace believes to have been the dwell- 
ing of La Maga, or the sorceress Circe. When I proposed to 
some peasants of the neighbourhood of Circello, to accompany 
me into the grotto, all of them refused; a soldier with large 
mustaches passing by at the time, I said to them, “ here is one 
who will not refuse to go;” but, as soon as the man understood 
the nature of the request, he took to flight.” 


visited Rome, that the greatest part of it has no claim to the name of city, 
except from the circumstance of being enclosed within its walls. This 
unfrequented part is subdivided in small vineyards, by which means a por- 
tion of the populace of Rome are really peasants; a term we have used in 
speaking of them, and which would otherwise have been improper.—In 
many of these vineyards are hid the treasures of antiquity; and to view 
them, it is necessary to gain admittance within their gates ~The temple of 
Minerva Medica for instance, the baths of Caracalla, and various other ruins 
are situated in this way.—We think with Mr.de Bonstetten that the best 
mode for the stranger who has leisure, is to be independent of those ciceroni, 
who may be hired to show the shortest road to knowledge.—He should 
rather prepare himself by previous reading, and then set out alone in search 
of information. With regard to the modern Romans, we may say of them 
still what Petrarch said in his time ‘* Qui enim hodie iquari rerum Roman- 
orum sunt quam Romani cives?—Invitus dico, nusquam minus Roma cognoscitur 
quam Rome.” It is only therefore by time, by reflection, by observation and 
by an indulgence of a minute curiosity, which might be considered as im- 
pertinent, in any other city, that the inquisitive stranger is enabled to sift 
out all the knowtedge, that is to be acquired in Rom@ij 
Vor. IV. R 
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‘“‘ There is a singularity worthy of remark, in the language of 
the people of modern Rome, and of all Latium. [I allude to 
their practice of transposing letters or syllables, and of speaking 
as Polichinello does on the stage. ‘The Romans of the present 
day, say crapa for capra, a goat; frebbe instead of febbre, fever; 
padulki instead of paludi; contestable tor conestable; pratica for 
patrica, &c. We may judge from this, how illusive are etymo- 
logies. A number of modern authors have confounded Lavi- 
nium with Lanuvium, because it has pleased the Romans to 
pronounce the word Lavinia, instead of Lanuvia. My guide 
at Pratica, said retro in lieu of dietro; not that the Latin word 
retro was preserved in the place, but the transposition of letters 
appears to be a fundamental rule of the Patois of Latium.” 

“‘ The fine city of Port Trajan is now reduced to a farmer’s 
house, near which there stands a small church. — I happened to 
pass by the latter, when the labourers of all the environs were 


assembled in it. A Capuchin was preaching to them, and, in 


Italy, I was never able to withstand the temptation of listening 
to this class of men. A numerous congregation of dogs lay 
quietly stretched out, on the green plat before the door.” 

* We look for a knowledge of the Antients too exclusively 
in monuments of stone, and in books. It may be had wherever 
we can observe, with discernment, the nature of man, and of 
things, which, in some respects, has been always the same at 
Rome, for two or three thousand years. The eloquence of the 
pulpit in Italy, particularly the popular eloquence of the Capu- 
chins, can explain to us how the antient orators were able to 
make themselves understood, by a vast assemblage sometimes 
noisy and tumultuous.” | 

“ The pantomime of a Capuchin is the key of his discourse; 
his gestures accompany every word, while the northern speaker 
only allows himself a few occasional movements of the hand. 
In asermon which [heard in Italy on the perfections of St. 
Joseph, the preacher imitated even the sound of voice of the 
child Jesus, of the Virgin, and of St. Joseph, and his gestures 
were a continual pantomime perfectly well adapted to the several 
personages he represented.” 

‘“‘ I confess that for me it requires an effort, to listen without 
distraction, to a northern preacher; whereas I am hurried away 
by an Italian Capuchin. When Ido not hear his words, the 
sound of his voice, and the rhythmus of his discourse, give me 
to understand his meaning; when two or three words have es- 
caped me, the fourth teaches me all; when I have heard nothing 
whatsoever, I lfiVe seen every thing in his gestures.” 
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« A Roman preacher, wishing to illustrate the insensibility 
of the sinner, who postpones his conversion to the hour of death, 
compared him to a passenger asleep on board of a vessel. At 
first the navigation is smooth and smiling; soon, however, the 
tempest arises, and the sinner awakes only at the moment when 
he is about to be swallowed up inthe waves. The develop- 
ment of this figure, the picture of the sea, of the sky, at first 
serene, and then darkened by the storm, the movement of the 
vessel, the flapping of the sails, the crackling of the ropes, &c. 
made up one third of the sermon. It was an allegory in which 
the harmonious language of the monk and the clatter of the 
Italian phrases, were in their true place. I have knowna 
preacher employ a full quarter of an hour in describing the fires 
of purgatory, and so lively was the impression which he left, 
that for some time I had nothing before my imagination but 
flames and torments.” 

“I cannot refrain from mentioning here a sermon given on 
the Sunday, in the arena of the amphitheatre of Rome, where a 
monk teaches the catechism to a body of young and half-savage 
beggars. Nothing can be more picturesque than this spectacle, 
in the midst of the ruins of the Colisseum. You see a crowd of 
blackguards grouped together like so many monkies, expressing 
by their grimaces, the ridiculous sense in which they interpret 
the theology of the preacher. On one occasion, when he remark- 
ed that they were to fear God, they all declared with one voice, 
that they feared none but the devil. ‘The teacher got angry, 
but the rogues insisted that since God did harm to no person, 
they did not fear him. Such scenes often occur.” 

We must now notice some singular errors which have crept 
into a work, otherwise so respectable in its nature; errors which 
it happens to be in our power to refute. 

The author, on his journey to Ostia, sees a Russian ship sail- 
ing up the Tiber, upon which he takes the opportunity of making 
the remark, that the only export from Rome, in exchange for the 
manufactures of the rest of the world, for which she is dependent, 
is composed of dirty rags. In answer to this strange assertion, 
we have but to give the following memorandum of the manu- 
factures and exports of Rome. | 

Articles of commerce at Rome were, from the produce of 
the soil, grain, wine, oil, alum and saltpetre; in manufactures, 
cloths, callicoes, dimities, velvets, sattins, ribbands, artificial- 
flowers, essences and pomatums. In several of these they 
excel, Antiques formed a considerable part of their exports, 
and the mines they possess of them, may enter as fairly into the 
calculation of the riches of a country, as those of metals or 
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precious stones, and are perhaps as inexhaustible; but govern- 
ment put a stop to their exportation, and became itself the 

urchaser of those treasures, which were reunited at the palace 
of the Vatican.x—The modern productions of her artists, view- 
ed as a source of riches or as a manufacture, exceed in quality 
and cheapness those of the rest of the world. 3 

With regard to the description which our author gives, of 
the misery and poverty of the lower classes at Rome, it is 
unfortunately founded on fact, but certainly very much exag- 
gerated.—Experience ought also to have taught the enlight- 
ened author, that every beggar he meets in the street, is not 
a living stigma on the government of his. country.x—He did 
not as often meet with this in Paris; for it is the policy of the 
French government not to suffer the squalidness of misery 
to pierce through the tinsel veil of luxury. He did not see it 
in Switzerland, because in that country there exists a happy 
equality of property; but he has no doubt seen it in one of 
the richest cities in the world, in London, where, as at Rome, 
there ‘are regular rendezvous of beggars. It is not honour- 
able to human nature, but it is nevertheless notorious, that 
there exists a race of people who prefer a vagabond life to 
a decent mode of getting their livelihood, nay even to being sup- 
ported by the public, when its charity does not come in the form 
of which they may exactly approve.—A modern poet, who has 
familiarized himself with the habits of the poor of England, 
more than any author we ever met with, speaks of this circum- 
stance, in introducing an almshouse. 


They have no evil in the place to state, 

And dare not say it is the house they hate. 

They own there’s granted all such place can give, 

But live repining, for ’tis there they live. 

Crabbe’s Borough, Lett. 18th. 
Mr. de Bonstetten seems to have examined also the habits of 

the lower classes, at Rome, and we are therefore astonished that 
he should dwell with so much complacency, on the dark side of 
their state. One would imagine by his description, that they 
had all the misery without the pleasures of their order, while, on 
the contrary, they are perhaps more animated, more susceptible 
of gaiety, than those of almost any other nationmHas our 
author never walked through the streets of Rome by moonlight, 


and heard the guitars of the poorer classes, joining in the softest 


harmony: has he never witnessed the sprightly gaiety of the 
Salterella, the favourite Roman dance? has he never seen a 
groupe of peasant girls balancing themselves on a board swung 
across a cottage door, and rending the air with their noisy merri- 
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ment as they alternately rise and fall with its motion?* has he 
never heard even the names of the different games of the Boccia, 
the Morra, and Zechinetta?—With regard to his description of 
the miseries in the Campagna di Roma, we can only turn from it 
with horror and disgust. Such is the respect we have for the 
character of the writer, that we do not know what to conclude 
from his sketches. We can only say, on the other hand, that we 
too have wandered about the Campagna di Roma, and have 
visited many of the caverns cut in the soft pouzzolana which 
composes the soil, but have never risked being covered by the 
insects, which were making a meal, of the bodies of a family, 
that had fallen victims to hunger; we never had the good fortune 
to be able to enrich our journal with such incidents. Qur 
worthy author has praised Virgil for his skill, in varying the 
modes of death, in the fall of his heroes, but he has not followed 
his example, for only one mode seems to have suggested itself 
to him, which was that of famine. 

It is singular how a man who has been long “ in populous ci- 
ties pent,” and who has not had opportunities of observing the di- 
versities of men and manners elsewhere, loses, by degrees, the just 
sense of the relative applicability of the terms opulence and 
poverty; civilization or barbarism; populousness or desertion. 
How much an inhabitant of many parts of the American con- 
tinent, would be astonished to find, that the country our author 
calls a desert, is clothed with a good turf, finely undulated, 
intersected by streams, and varied here and there, according to 
his own account, with corn-fields; and that the woods he digni- 
fies by the name of forests are only the groves, perhaps a little 
neglected, which are attached to Caste/ Fusano, the seat of a 
Roman prince. Because there is not a white cottage at every 
half mile, and because every acre of ground is not covered with 
vineyards or clover fields, he calls this a desert! 

The whole of the Campagna di Roma is indeed badly cultiva- 
ted; and this for a very simple reason.—There is a local cause 
in the unhealthiness of the climate, which has always made it 
the policy of the popes, to abandon that portion of territory. 
No wise ruler would expend vast sums on an experiment which 
might prove after all fruitless; for as itis only the neglect of 
ages that can have rendered it so unhealthy, so also nothing but 
the work of ages can restore it to its former state. It would 
be particularly ill-advised in this instance, situated as are the 
plains of Latium, between the Florentine and Neapolitan 
dominions, both abounding in grain, and deriving rich stores 
from the other provinces, subject to the papal dominion. 


* This diversion is called the Canofiena. 
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The fate of Rome is now decided; she has changed her mas- 
ter, and all these may appear idle speculations;—but under one 
oint of view, they become important. ‘There has been, through- 
out the political tragedy, which has been performed in Europe 
during the last ten years, a great propensity to excuse the vio- 
lent usurpations which have succeeded each other, by alleging 
the weak, or vitious organization, of the former governments. 
The book before us has probably been quoted, and will be so 
again, to prove, that a change was necessary to the well-being of 
the Roman territory, and that a thorough regeneration (for that 
was the classical term) was indispensable. 

At the time the materials for this volume were collected, 
Rome had once passed through this process of regeneration. 
We have somewhere heard an anecdote of the naiveté of a 
Frenchman, who happened to have an ugly sister, and who tried 
to palliate it to a stranger, by saying, “* Hé bien! avant la révo- 
lution, elle étoit jolie.” This term, “ avant la révolution,” ex- 
ists also at Rome. “ Prima della republica,” as they express it, 
is an epdch at which they describe every thing to have been 
prosperous and flourishing. If a stranger were now to visit 
that city, we do not doubt but that he would find the inhabitants 
referring to the epoch, which is spoken of in this volume, as to a 
comparative state of bliss. As our author succeeds so well in 
painting scenes of misery, let him now revisit Rome, and we 
err greatly, if he does not find much better food for his pencil. 
We were resident in that city, when the great wave of oppression 
swept over from Lombardy to the Pope’s dominions, so that we 
had an opportunity of judging of the comparative degrees of its 
political prosperity. We could only exclaim in a strain of in- 
dignation with Tibaldeo,— 


Scorno eterno a I’ Italico paese, 
Quando fia letto, che un regno si forte 
Contra Francesi non si tenne un mese! 


or of pity with Filicaja,— 
Deh fossi tu men bella, 6 almen pit forte. 


We then saw realized what our author asserts to be charac- 
teristic of the Roman, “ that you could scarcely glance your eye 
at him in the streets, without his raising his hat or his hand to 
beg of you*.”—For two years previous to the invasion of the 


* “ Besides the mendicants by profession, one half of the inhabitants of | 
Roe do not hesitate to ask,alms, wherever they hope to get them. A 
stranger cannot fix his eye upon an individual in the streets, without causing 
him to present his hat or his hand for charity.” 
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French army, the treasury at Rome had been taxed for the sup- 
port of the troops, that occasionally passed through the papal ter- 
ritory, to an amount equal to the annual revenue. It is impos- 
sible to conceive, without having been an eye-witness of such a 
revolution, the confusion and dismay, the distress and stupor of 
despair, which ensues, when a court of the nature of that of the 
supreme pontiff is broken up. The splendours of royalty, and 
consequently the sources of idleness, were there subdivided; as 
each of the cardinals, relying themselves on the existence of the 
pontifical dignity, had a long train of dependents, who looked up 
to them for a subsistence. All of these saw the channel in which 
their incomes flowed, suddenly stopped, and were deprived of 
bread, without having ever been instructed in the means of pro- 
curing it by their personal industry. 

We are far from wishing to defend the papal government. 
We believe, that if ever the regenerating hand of wisdom 
was necessary, it was at Rome; but we deny that any sin- 
cere wish ever animated the invader of Italy, or that any sin- 
cere endeavour was ever made by him, to ameliorate the situa- 
tion of any people. His purpose is mere subjugation, his means 
are violence and terror; and we can never think that any person, 
not even the instruments of that oppression, (among whom, by 
a strange fatality, are enrolled many wise and many good men,) 
ever for a moment serzous/y imagined, or attempted to prove, 
that the most distant good ever could result, from this systematic 
plunder and degradation of the world. There is a specious bril- 
liancy, a glare of success surrounding the extraordinary fortunes 
of the individual, which cannot fail to attract the admiration of 
the weak and unthinking; nay, it may, for a time, fascinate the 
good, and excite some of the nobler passions of the human breast; 
but the enthusiasm it may for a moment raise, will be soon re- 
jected by every virtuous mind, as a vitious feeling. 

If the subject were not so serious, and the consequences so 
dreadful, asmile would often be excited by the palpable contradic- 
tion, in the reasons brought forward, by some of the affected apo- 
logists of this system, to prove, that the successive overthrows of 
the various nations, which have fallen victims to it, were naturally 
to be expected. The powers of Europeseem tolabour under an in- 
fatuation, similar to that of the inhabitants of an unhealthy tract of 
country, who attribute the death of their friends, daily dropping 
round them, the victims of the climate, to some particular vice or 
immediate imprudence, while the same pestilential air is gradu- 
ally, but sensibly, undermining their own health. Thus the po- 
litical deaths of the various crowned heads of Europe are attri- 
buted, by the other powers, to some individual rashness, or to 
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some radical defect in their forms of government, while the samé 
active and general cause, is sapping the foundations of their own 
| constitutions. The king of Prussia was too tame a calculator; 
: the king of Sweden, on the contrary, a Quixotic madman. The 
Dutch were too pliant, and the Neapolitans too stubborn;—the 
Genevans, the republics of Italy, the Venetians, and, lastly, the 
Valezans were too free, and the Spaniards too much enslaved. 
The Romans were too completely under the influence of priest- 
craft and religion—and, whenever occasion may serve, the 
Turks will be found to have no claim to pity, because they are 
wanting in that religion.—The melancholy result of all this false 
reasoning is, that a single colossal empire stands on the continent 
of Europe, like a political Upas, surrounded by the prostrate re- 
mains of its credulous governments. Wherever her branchin 
oe arms extend, reign the silence of despair and the apathy of sla- 
A very; while nations yet to be ravaged look on with indifference, 
; : ia under the fatal illusion, that the rank and mephitic blasts of op- 
bie | pression and tyranny, like those of the poisonous vegetable, shed 
their baneful venom only within a definite circle; each vainly 
imagining, until too late, that they are removed from the danger 
of its influence, by some peculiar local or moral cause. 
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An Argument on the Right of the Constituent to instruct 
his Representative in Congress. 


Tue question has been of late frequently agitated in this 
country, whether the members of our congress, particularly the 
senators, are not bound to obey the instructions of their consti- 
tuents. The affirmative of the proposition, although at war 
both with reason and authority, has been stcutly maintained in 
many parts of the Union, and seems to have gained. pretty ge- 
neral credit. We touched slightly upon chis topic in our third 
number, and, as it is of great importance in a constitutional poimt 
of view, had resolved to give it a deliberate and thorough 
examination, at some future period. We have, however, the 
good fortune to be relieved, from the necessity of executing this 
task ourselves, in being enabled to lay before our readers an ar- 
gument from another hand, establishing the same opinions, as 
those we should have endeavoured to uphold, but framed with 
much greater force and ingenuity, than we could have hoped 
to attain. 

It may be recollected, that when the renewal of the charter of 
the Bank of the United States, was under discussion in Congress, 
the legislature of Virginia undertook to direct their senators to 
oppose the renewal, and that the instruction so given was boldly, 
and, in our opinion, most wisely, disobeyed, by one senator, while 
the right of giving it, was peremptorily denied, by the other. In 
consequence of this proceeding, it was proposed, in the Virginia 
house of delegates, at the session held during the last winter, to 
assert legislatively the disputed right, and to pass a vote of cen- 
sure on the recusants. On the other hand, the following reso- 
lution, ‘* That it is the opinion of this assembly, that no state 
legislature has a right to instruct a senator of the United States,” 
was tendered by Charles Fenton Mercer, Esq. an eminent fede- 
ral member, and supported by the preamble which we are about to 
publish. Those who are acquainted with the influence of party- 
zeal over all our public deliberations, and with the composition 
of our state legislatures generally, will not be surprised when 
they are told, that the reasoning of Mr. Mercer, clear and de- 
cisive as it is, was of no avail, and that his proposition was reject- 
ed by so great.a majority as 103 to 13 votes. 

The elaborate introduction to the dictatorial * resolutions 


™ The third was as follows:—Resolved, that after this solemn expression 
of the opinion of the general assembly, on the right of instruction, and the 
duty of obedience thereto, no man ought henceforth to accept the appoint- 
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actually adopted on the occasion, is, we think, more than com- 
monly remarkable, for the flimsiness of the sophistry of which 
it consists, and for the boldness with which the authorities 
cited, are warped to the purposes of the writer. We could not 
j well have imagined, before we had seen it done in this instance, 
that the name of Mr. Burke would have been adduced, by one 
pretending to be conversant with his writings, to support the 
right of instructions, however “ soberly and deliberately given.” 
If the passages which Mr. Mercer has quoted from the works 
bh 1 of this great statesman, could leave the shadow of a doubt, with 
AN respect to the decisiveness and singleness of his opinions on the 
| _ subject, the ensuing must be deemed sufficient, to put the matter 
| beyond all controversy. In the ‘“* Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs,” Mr. Burke speaks thus of himself, in the third 
person: ‘* He was the first man, who, on the hustings, at a popu- 
lar election, rejected the authority of instructions from constitu- 
ents; or who, in any place, has argued so fully against it. Perhaps 
the discredit into which that doctrine of compulsive instructions 
under our constitution is since fallen, may be due, ina great de- 
gree, to his opposing himself to it in that manner, and on that 
occasion.” 

In his speech to the electors of Bristol, he discusses the point 
in the following unanswerable language. 
ope “« Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glory 
of a representative, to live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved communication with his 
constituents. ‘Their wishes ought to have great weight with 
him; their opinion high respect; their business unremitted atten- 
tion. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his sa- 
tisfactions, to theirs; and, above all, ever, and im all cases, to 
pref r their interest to his own. But, his unbiassed opinion, his 
mat, re judgment, his enlightened conscience, he ought not to 
sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men liviag. These 
ae he does not derive from your pleasure; no, nor from the law 
Pia) and the constitution. They are a trust from Providence, for the 
abuse of which he is deeply answerable. Your representative 
owes you, not his industry only, but his judgment; and he be- 
trays instead of serving you, it he sacrifices it to your opinion. 

“‘ My worthy colleague says, his will ought to be subservient 
to yours. If that be all, the thing is mnocent. If government 
were a matter of will upon any side, yours, without question, 
ought to be superior. But government and legislation are mat- 
ters of reason and judgment, and not of inclination; and, what 
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sort of reason is that, in which the determination precedes the 
discussion; in which one set of men deliberate, and another de- 
cide; and where those who form the conclusion are perhaps 
three hundred miles distant from those who hear the arguments? 

** To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; that of con- 
stituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a represen- 
tative ought always to rejoice to hear; and which he ought always 
most seriously to consider. But. authorztative instructions; man- 
dates issued, which the member is bound blindly and implicitly 
to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though contrary to the clearest 
conviction of his judgment and conscience; these are things 
utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which arise from 
a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor of our con- 
stitution. 

‘“¢ Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from different 
and hostile interests; which interests each must maintain, as an 
agent and advocate, against other agents and advocates; but par- 
liament is a deliberative assembly of one nation, with one inte- 
rest, that of the whole; where, not local purposes, not local pre- 
judices ought to guide, but the general good, resulting from the 
general reason of the whole. You choose a member indeed; 
but when you have chosen him, he is not member of Bristol, 
but he is a member of parfiament. If the local constituent 
should have an interest, or should form a hasty opinion, evi- 
dently opposite to the real good of the rest of the community, 
the member for that place ought to be as far as any other from 
any endeavour to give it effect.” 

With the exception of two or three of the state legislatures, 
that of Virginia is said to contain more, both of talent and 
knowledge, than any other of the Union. We are inclined to 
admit this to be the truth; and yet the light, trashy stuff which 
is so often either promulgated or sanctioned by that body, the su- 
perficial, tawdry declamation sometimes attached to the acts of 
the Virginia government, would lead a judicious stranger to a 
very different inference. In many respects, nature has been more 
liberal towards the mind of the Virginians, than towards that of 
the inhabitants of the northern states. She has given them a 
quicker discernment, a more lively fancy, a more fluent elocution, 
greater activity of thought. Adventitious circumstances have 
added to these endowments, loftier feelings of personal dignity 
and independence. Our country at large has already, in seve- 
ral instances, shared in the benefits of the result, and will, doubt- 
less, hereafter,—should Virginia suffer our union to endure,— 
derive from the same quarter, if not the most solid advantage, at 
least its brightest illustration, and the most delectable pleasures of 
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the fancy. Her sons are, we think, destined to be most successful 
in all the arts and works of imagination; to take the lead, also, 
in the career of romantic enterprise and elevated patriotism. 
Virginia will, probably, soar higher than any other of the states, 
in the regions of poetry and eloquence, as she will occasionally 
furnish us, with the most perfect model of a magnanimous, dis- 
interested statesman, a successful naval, or military commander. 
In erudition, depth, philosophical abstraction, patient research, 
scientific accuracy, and in both public and private morals, she 
will be excelled by the northern states. 

With the opinion which we entertain, concerning the natural 
sagacity of Virginia, it would be difficult for us to comprehend, 
how it is, that she labours under so many gross delusions in po- 
litics, did we not know that a character of intellect, such as that 
we have ascribed to her, is particularly liable to error. To rely 
with confidence upon first impressions, and to adhere to them 
with obstinate pride; to look no deeper than the surface, and to 
decide hastily, from an impatience of labour; to be captivated 
and seduced by brilliant paradoxes and fine-spun theories; to 
thirst incessantly after exclusive power, and to pursue the object 
without a nice regard to the morality, or even wisdom of the 
means, seems to mark the history, of every people of a very lively 
genius and an ardent temper. Accordingly, we have seen the 
wild speculations in religion and politics, which were imported 
from the European world at the close of the last century, the 
dogmas of Rousseau, and Godwin, and Paine, obtain most: cur- 
rency and authority in Virginia. We have seen, also, the doc- 
trines most inconsistent, with the vigour and duration of our 
constitution, broached and maintained, in the same state; the 
solid interests of the Union sacrificed to promote her fantastical 
schemes of policy, and to gratify her love of dominion, until, at 
length, the country has been not only arrested, but impressed with 
a retrograde motion, in the career of prosperity; plunged into a 
gulph of calamity and humiliation;—and that very ascendancy 
in the national councils, for the preservation of which, in great 
part, all this has been done, violently shaken, and (as we trust) 
seriously endangered. 

Making every due allowance on the score of character, con- 
formably to what we have said above, we are yet sometimes 
tempted to wonder, that Virginia has not better understood or 
consulted, her own proper and permanent good; that she has not 
examined more accurately her relative situation, and looked 
more. steadily to futurity. After she had acquired the sway of 
the federal goverment, her true policy was, to study and gratify 
the interests and inclinations of the Eastern states, and to dis- 
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countenance every principle and measure, which tended to weak- 
en the federal constitution, or to accelerate its decline. The favor 
of the Eastern states, was necessary to the continuance of her 
ascendancy over the Union; and she cannot but perceive, that 
this ascendancy is a condition preferable to that, in which she 
would be placed, ona dissolution of the confederacy. Who 
that inquires attentively, into the character and resources of the 
several states, but must be sensible, that Virginia could neither 
maintain, nor assume the first rank, in the event of a separation? 

But we wander somewhat from our immediate purpose, which 
is to introduce the following masterly performance. 


The general Assembly of Virginia reluctantly pronounces any 
sentiment, which can be construed to imply a censure of the 
proceedings of a former Legislature of this state, convened 
under the same authority, possessed of the same powers, acting 
under the same responsibility, and animated by the same motives 
with itself. 

The opinions of men, however, fallible as they are, ought not 
to be immutable. To censure the change of opinion, on the 
mere ground, that it isa departure from one formerly entertain- 
ed, would be to censure human nature, the errors of which it is 
the duty of man rather to deplore. It is, therefore, with a 
feeling, at peace with all the world, and, more especially, with an 
indulgence to the errors of its predecessors, which, it hopes, 
will bespeak of succeeding legislatures a like forgiveness of its 
own imperfections, that this Assembly undertakes to review 
such of the doctrines, contained in the report of a committee of 
a former house of delegates, as are now relied upon, to justify 
the instructions, relative to the bank of the United States, given 
to the Senators of this state, in Congress, by the last General 
Assembly ; and to authorise this Assembly to censure those 
Senators, for having questioned or disobeyed the authority of 
those instructions. 

It is contended, in behalf of the state legislatures, that they 
have a right to instruct the Senators representing in Congress, 
their respective states, on all points relating “ either to the con- 
stitution, or the policy of the U. States;” and as a necessary 
consequence of this right, “that it is the duty of the Senators 
to obey such instructions, provided they do not require of 
them a violation of the Constitution of the United States, or 
the commission of an act of moral turpitude.” 

The arguments urged in support of this doctrine, are deduced 
from the nature of representative government; from the right, 
which unquestionably belongs to the legislatures of the several 
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states, to elect the Senators who represent those states in 
Congress; and from the assumed principle, ‘that the state 
legislatures are clothed with the general attributes of the sove- 
reignty of their respective states.” 

Is it to be inferred from the nature, and end of representative 
government, that the constituted authorities of such a govern- 
ment, are bound to obey, implicitly, the will of their constitu- 
ents? 

The people, who are the only legitimate source of all govern- 
ment, may, unquestionably, give to any government that they 
please to create, the particular form, which they themselves 
prefer. Whether the maxims which regulate that form, can be 
ascertained by custom, or have been embodied in a written 
constitution, those maxims, until they shall have been constitu- 
tionally altered, by the people themselves, furnish the only rule 
of political conduct, as well to the magistrate, as to the citizen. 
And wherever those maxims, furnish a solution of the inquiry, 
‘‘ whether a representative be bound by the instructions of his 
constituents?” there is an end of all further argument upon the 
subject. But, by the nature of representative government, is. 
presumed to be meant, that government, reduced to practice, in 
its best form, and adapted to its great end, the promotion of 
human happiness, without regard to any particular character of 
it in actual existence. In this sense, the argument is, here, 
regarded. 

The first and simplest form of government is that, in which 
the will of a majority of the people prescribes the rule, by which 
the conduct of each individual is to be regulated. So, Locke 
is to be interpreted, when he says, ‘ that which begins and con- 
stitutes any political society, 1s nothing, but the consent of any 
number of freemen, capable of forming a majority, to unite and 
incorporate into sucha society.” And this, he adds, “ is that, 
and that only, which did, or could give beginning, to any lawful 
government in the world.” In this condition of society, if man- 
kind, ever did so exist, it is evident, that a majority of the 
people, administering collectively, all the powers of government, 
the relation of representative and constituent could have no 
place. It is not necessary, therefore, to pause here, for a longer 
period, than to remark, that all legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive power would remain in the majority who governed, unlimit- 
ed, and unrestrained, but by the law of nature. In the General 
Assembly, they would a// be exercised, in one single act. The 
moment a case arose for the application of a law, it would be 
suggested by the feelings of the majority, and the interpretation, 
and execution of it, would instantly follow. . As such a govern- 
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ment would be, but a small advance from a state of nature; and 
uniting all power in the same hands, would lead to atyranny, the 
most intolerable, it could not very long endure. 

The first step from it, however, presupposes a delegation by 
the majority, to some portion of the community, of the whole, 
or a part of that power, which they before exclusively exercised. 
To make such delegation of power, legal, it must be effected by 
the consent of the majority; and as the end of such delegation, 
is the happiness of the community, it must be accompanied by 
a condition, expressed or implied, that the power so delegated, 
shall not be abused by those, to whose administration it is en- 
trusted. To whom is the trustee, or representative thus con- 
stituted, responsible? To those from whom he derived his 
power; the majority of the society. For whose benefit is he to 
exercise this power? Unquestionably, for the benefit of those, 
from whom he derived it. 

These principles are regarded, as political axioms, which 
require only to be stated, and understood, to be universally 
admitted. When once admitted, it is believed, that they will 
furnish an easy solution of the question, under consideration. 

Whether the power delegated, be executive, judicial, or 
legislative, it is to be exercised for the benefit of the community. 
Not for that of a part, but of the whole, or at least a majority 
of the whole. The responsibility of the Governor, the Judge, 
or the Legislator, is to that majority, which has deputed him to 
act in their place; to represent them; to declare what shall be 
law, to interpret what 7s law, and to enforce its execution. If 


the nature of the delegated power, does not alter the degree of 


responsibility, which attaches to its exercise; or change the 
tribunal, to whom the person exercising it, is amenable; or alter 
the end, for which it is exercised; neither can the manner in 
which it is delegated, have any such effect. 

_ The end, especially, of all power, is far ever the same. Should 
the majority of the people provide that the executive magistrate 
shall be elected by persons, whom they depute from their own 
body, for that purpose, from a belief, that their deputies will be 
able to make a better selection, than themselves; should they, 
for a similar reason, provide, that their judges shall be appointed 
by the magistrate, so selected; will not the magistrate and the 
judge be equally a servant of the people, as if immediately 
elected by them?—Yet, it has never been contended, although 
judicial and executive power, are as derivative, as legislative, 
that any portion of the people has a right to instruct a judge, or 
an executive magistrate. ‘The people are equally the constitu- 
ents of both. Suppose they provide, that the legislative power 
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shall be exercised, by a certain number of. persons selected by 
themselves; will not such legislators be bound to promote the 
great end of legislation, the general weal? Suppose they were to 
entrust the election of those legislators, to an assembly previ- 
ously selected from among themselves, by their own act; would 
those legislators, so elected, cease to be the servants of the people: 
Would they be bound to regard the interests of the small assem- 
bly, by whom they were zmmediate/y chosen, more than those of 
any equal number of the people, elsewhere to be found? Suppose 
they required that. the persons, so to be elected, should reside 
in different districts of the territory, inhabited by the whole 
people; would either the rights or the duties of the persons so 
elected, be altered by this provision? Suppose, that instead of 
having one college of electors for the whole legislative body, 
they were to authorize the people in each of those districts, of a 
certain age and sex, and having certain qualifications of property, 
to elect for their respective districts, one, or more members of 
such a legislature, would this alteration of the mode of election, 
alter the obligations of the particular members, or the object of 
their legislation? 

Again, if the whole object of government is the happi- 
ness of the community; if all the departments of govern- 
ment, be but so many different means conducive to that end, 
which the beneficence of God, teaches man to believe is the 
object of his natural, as well as his political existence, what 
portion does the legislature contribute towards this happiness: 
It provides the rule, the law of his conduct? What is law? 
According to a Roman statesman, ‘t Lex est summa ratio;” or 
in other words, ‘* Law is the perfection of reason.” An English 
judge defines law to be “a rule of conduct, prescribed by the 
supreme power in a state, commanding what is rigkt and pro- 
hibiting what is wrong.” A Grecian orator, explains the design 
and object of law to be, “ to ascertain what is just, honorable, 
and expedient,” and when that is discovered, to proclaim it, 
“as a general ordinance, equal and impartial to all.” How 
then, may it be asked, is the perfection of reason to be attained, 
how is the legislature to discover what is right and wrong, just, 
honorable, and expedient? Two qualities are requisite to form 
good laws. Wisdom and Virtue. Wisdom to discern the 
best means of promoting the interests and happiness of society, 
and Virtue to induce the employment of those means. Every 
modification of the legislative department; the number of 
branches into which it is divided; the number of members com- 
posing each branch; their qualifications; their mode of election; 
the duration of their service, and their rules of proceeding, all, 
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have relation to those special objects. How did the majority of 
the people legislate, before they delegated to others the power of 
making laws for them? They assembled, they consulted toge- 
ther, they deliberated, and only then, finally decided what should 
be law. They grew in numbers; they found their assemblies 
too large; the heat of debate, too often, precipitated their deci- 
sions, and the deliberations which began in friendship, ended in 
discord. ‘Their territory extended with their numbers; their 
relations multiplied as wealth and luxury spread among them; 
their laws became voluminous, and legislation a science of itself. 
Hence, arose the necessity of delegating the power of legislation 
to a select assembly of men, chosen for their talents, their learn- 
ing, and their virtues, to do what the people, in their collective 
capacity, could no longer do for themselves. ‘To consult, to 
deliberate, and to decide upon the interests of an extended com- 
monwealth; interests, diversified by the manners, temper, habits, 
and pursuits of the people; by the climate, soil, and productions 
of the various districts of their country, together with all the 
modifications of these, by commerce, negotiation, and war, with 
neighbouring or distant nations. And will not these objects 
really require all the industry, all the talents, all the learning, and 
all the patriotic zeal of the wisest assembly of men, aided by 
consultation and deliberation among themselves? If by repre- 
sentation they haveweduced the number of those who compose 
the legislative body, their obligations to promote the public 

ood are unaltered; they are still, to deliberate, as well as to 
decide; and the happiness of the whole community continues, 
as it was in the assembly of the people, to be the only legitimate 
end of all their deliberations, and all their decisions. 

The majority of the people, therefore, in forming their con- 
stitution of government, delegate, with the power of legislating, 
that of deliberating, which every act of sound legislation im- 
periously requires; and whatever, therefore, tends, in any degree, 
to impair the perfect freedom of such deliberation, is a plain and 
manifest violation of the right of the people to have the govern- 
ment administered, in the spirit, in which they gave it being. 
Does the nature of sucha government comport with the doctrine, 
‘“‘that, where the members of a legislative body are severally 
elected, by the people of the districts in which they respectively 
happen to live; each member is implicitly bound to obey the 
instructions of those who immediately elect him? Is it not 
utterly impossible, in a very extensive commonwealth, embrac- 
img very many and much diversified interests, that any one 
district of small extent, can wisely legislate for the whole com- 
which is readily conceded, it always knows what 
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will best suit itself, can it be equally apprised of what will best 
suit the rest of the community? 

Legislation, if not always, at least in a commonwealth so ex- 
tended, is ever founded on a system of compromise; such, es- 
pecially, is the origin of the numerous laws relative to com- 
merce, and taxation or revenue. But the instructions of a par- 
ticular district can be grounded only upon the knowledge 
possessed by the inhabitants of such district, and cannot provide 
for the complex provisions of any such compromise. Hence, if 
each representative be instructed, and bound by such instruc- 
tions, there could, in many cases, be no legislation whatever; 
and the assembly of deputies would disperse from the theatre on 
which they met, like so many ambassadors, who, having each a 
separate ultimatum, according precisely with none other, could 
agree on no treaty whatever. Such, evidently, would not be the 
situation of the majority of the whole people, if collectively as- 


_sembled for the purpose of legislation. The will of the majority 


would be collected, on every question submitted to the general 
assembly; such will, would be, truly, the foundation of law. 
But if one district has a right to instruct its members, so has 
every other: all may do so, and the assembly will cease to be a 
deliberative body. 

It may be asked, if the representative be not bound by the 
instructions of a single district, why is hé’elected by a single 
district?’ It might be replied, that this is not universally true, 
and the theory of representative government, leaves the subject 
to be provided for, by the peculiar constitution of each state. 
In the large state of Georgia, all the members of one branch of 
the federal legislature, are elected by a general vote throughout 
the state. In Maryland, the members of the state Senate are 
elected by a body of electors personally chosen by the people. 
These, as has been shewn, are but various modes, devised by a 
majority of the people, for the purpose of electing those, to 
whom they delegate their legislative power. ‘The representa- 
tive is still the representative of the people; although, in the 
latter case, the manner of his election is more complex than 
usual. But there are, nevertheless, very strong reasons, wholly 
independent of the obligation of instructions, why a representa- 
tive of the people in an extensive republic, should be chosen by 
the people of a district of moderate extent. 

The people to whom he is best known, will be best qualified 
to select him, in the first instance, and to inspect and watch over 
his conduct afterwards; so as to render him amenable to that 
tribunal, which frequent elections are designed to create. ‘The 
representatives coming from every portion of the commonwealth, 
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will bring along with them, a knowledge of the situation and cir- 
cumstances, habits, feelings, and opinions of the whole people; 
to which the laws of every country should be made to conform. 
They will come charged with the grievances of each part of the 
commonwealth, and will be bound, not only to make them 
known, but to see them redressed, in a manner consistent with 
the great object of all legislation, the general weal. They will 
constitute one great deliberative assembly; one political person; 
and not so many ambassadors, representatives of distinct sove- 
reigns, and possessing qualities inconsistent with the law of 
society, that each, shall be bound by the will of a majority of the 
whole. 

Will this course of legislation be inconsistent with the maxim, 
that no man can be bound by laws, to which he has not given his 
assent? It is by his assent, that is, by the assent of a majority 
of that people of which he is acomponent part, that the legisla- 
tive body has existence, that all laws are made, 

Is it urged, that the representative, who disobeys, sets up his 
judgment against that of those who immediately elect him? It 
may be replied, that he who implicitly obeys their instructions 
closes his ear to the knowledge, and wisdom, and reason of the 
residue of the whole legislature. He is “ part of the legislative 
organ of the nation,” but the whole organ has, for its original, 
the creative power of the majority of the whole people. 

There is no question but that the people, who are the only 
legitimate spring of all governments, may so modify a represen- 
tative government, as to retain the power of instructing, not 
only their legislature, but their executive magistrates, and their 
judges. ‘They may retain an appellate or an original jurisdic- 
tion over all or either of them; but, if the constitution which 
they adopt makes no such reservation, none such can exist, until 
that constitution is changed, as it may be, at any time, by those 
who made it. And this doctrine is in strict conformity with 
that of the concluding paragraph of the * Essay concerning the 
true original extent and end of civil government,” the author of 
which has been already named, and to name whom is sufficient 
praise. ‘ To conclude,” says Locke, “ the power that every 
individual gave the society, when he entered in it, can never 
revert to the individuals again, as long as the society lasts, but 
will always remain in the community; because, without this, 
there can be no community, no commotisvesith. which is con- 
trary to the original agreement: So also, when the society hath 
placed the legislative power in an assembly of men, to continue 
in them, and their successors, with direction and authority for 
providing such successors, the legislative” power “ can never 
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revert to the people, whilst that government lasts; because, hav- 
ing provided a legislative” assembly, “ with power to continue 
for ever, they have given up their political power to the legisla- 
tive” assembly, “ and cannot resume it. But, if they have set 
limits to the duration of their legislative assembly, 2nd made 
this supreme power, in any person, or assembly, only temporary: 
or else, when, by the miscarriages of those in authority, it is for- 
feited; upon the forfeiture, or at the determination of the time 
set, it reverts to the society, and the people have a right to act 
as supreme, and continue the legislative” power “ in themselves; 
or erect a new form; or, under the old form, place it in new 
hands, as they think good.” 

It does not, therefore, follow, as a necessary consequence of 
the prevalent mode of election, by districts, either in England 
or America, that it is consistent with the present constitution of 
the House of Commons, or that it was the intention of the fra- 
mers of our representative system, that the representative should 
be bound by the instructions of the people of the particular dis- 
trict, who, by the constitution, are authorized to elect him. 

These doctrines are known to this assembly not to be new. 
They are neither hostile to the genius, nor inconsistent with the 
practice of freedom—and they have been sustained, by its most 
distinguished champions, in the nation from whom was derived 
the model of the American constitutions. They are corrobo- 
rated, not only by the best expositions of the theory and practice 
of the English government; by the most elaborate researches 
into its history, whether by Blackstone, the ablest commentator, 
who has written on English law, or De Lolme, to whose elo- 

uent treatise on the Constitution of England, even Junius 
cheerfully accords the rare reward of his jealous praise; but by 
the theory and practice of her most illustrious statesmen, and 
her most popular orators. 

The opinion of the first of those distinguished jurists has, in- 
deed, been questioned; but the credit almost universally attached 
to the results of his unwearied researches into every branch of 
the English law, whether constitutional or municipal, leaves 
him, at this day, the uncontested occupant of the highest ground 
of authority, in every controversy relating to either. “ It is 
wisely contrived,” says this able writer, “ that in so large a state 
as ours, the people should do that, by their representatives, which 
it is impracticable for them to perform in person; representatives 
chosen by a number of minute and separate districts; wherein 
all the voters may be easily distinguished. And every member, 
though chosen by one particular district, when elected, and re- 
turned, serves for the whole realm. For the end of his coming 
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thither is not particular, but general; not barely to advantage 
his constituents, but the commonwealth. And, therefore, he is 
not bound, like a deputy in the United Provinces, to consult 
with, or take the advice of his constituents, unless he thinks it 
proper or prudent to do so.” 

Lord Coke defines the word “ parliament,” (which was intro- 
duced into the English language about the reign of Henry 3d,) 
in his own quaint way; but which sufficiently discloses his opi- 
nion of the duties of amember. ‘“ It is called Parliament, bee 
cause every member of that court should sincerely and directly 
“6 parler la ment,” speak his own mind for the good of the com- 
monwealth.” 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the commentaries on the laws 
of England, which abound with the most eloquent encomiums 
of freedom, should have attracted the resentment of its ardent 
friends, especially at a time when no system had been, anywhere, 
reared for its security more perfect than the English constitution. 
This hostility, it is believed, would be best explained by the cir- 
cumstances of the times, which apply to the author, rather than 
to his work. But, it would be much more remarkable, if the 
writings and speeches of Edmund Burke were to be so con- 
strued, as to leave in doubt his opinion of the authority of in- 
structions. At a period when this erudite scholar, profound 
statesman, and unrivalled orator, was a member of the associa- 
tion called the Whig Club, consisting of those friends of British 
freedom most resplendent for genius and patriotism, and, when 
his popularity was at its zenith, he hazarded his political exist- 
ence, by pursuing, in the House of Commons, a course directly 
opposed to the positive instructions of his immediate constitu- 
ents, the corporation of the city of Bristol. This great man, the 
friend of freedom and reform, and let it not be forgotten, the 
friend, also, of America, in the hour of her severest trial, stood 
at the hustings of Bristol, and plead his justification, to an indig- 
nant people, whose suffrages he solicited in a much contested 
election then depending, 

He is first charged with having neglected to visit his consti- 
tuents, during a period, when, against their wishes, he was ad- 
vocating ‘‘ peace with America.” “ It was a time,” says he, 
“¢ when all who wished for peace, or retained any sentiments of 
moderation, were overborne or silenced; and this city (and, pro- 
bably, with more management, because I was one of your mem- 
bers) was led, by every artifice, to distinguish itself by its zeal 
for that fatal cause. In this temper of yours, and of my mind, 
{ should sooner have fled to the extremities of the earth, than 
have shown myself here, I, who saw in every American victory, 
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(for you have had a long series of these misfortunes) the germ 
and seed of the naval power of France and Spain, which all our 
heat and warmth against America, was only hatching into life. 
I should not have been a welcome visitant with the brow and 
the language of such feeling. When, afterwards, the other face 
of your calamity was turned upon vou, and showed itself in de- 
feat and distress, I shunned you full as much.” 

The closing sentences of this paragraph are already in the 
possession of this assembly, and it will readily perceive how 
little they can warrant the inference, attempted to be deduced 


from them, that the orator, who delivered them, considered 


himself bound by any will of his constituents, however express- 
ed, which militated with the deliberate conviction of his own 
judgment. 

He tells them, in answer to the second charge, of having dis- 
obeyed their instructions, that the just criterion of the merit of 
a representative “ is the whole tenor of his conduct.” ‘ Gen- 
ilemen,” says he, “* we must not be peevish with those who 
serve the people. Depend upon it, that the lovers of freedom 
will be free. If we degrade and deprave their minds by servi- 
lity, it will be absurd to expect that those, who are creeping and 
abject towards us, will ever be bold and incorruptible asserters 
of our freedom. No! human nature is not so formed; nor shall 
we improve the faculties, or better the morals, of public men, by 
our possession of the most infallible receipt in the world, for 
making cheats and hypocrites. Let me say, with plainness, I, 
who am no longer in a public character, that if, by a fair, by an 
indulgent, by a gentlemanly behaviour to our representatives, we 
do not give confidence to their minds, and a liberal scope to their 
understandings; if we do not permit our members to act upon a 
very enlarged view of things; we shall at length infallibly degrade 
our national representation, into a confused and scuffling bustle 
of local agency.”—If “the popular member” be “ narrowed 
in his ideas, and rendered timid in his proceedings.—If the 
people should choose their servants on the principles of mere 
obsequiousness, and flexibility, and total vacancy or indifference 
of opinion, on all public matters, then no part of the state will 
be sound, and it will be in vam to think of saving it.” _ 

‘‘ What, gentlemen, was I not to foresee, or foreseeing, was I 
not to endeavor to save you from all those multiplied mischiefs 
and disgraces? Would the iittle, silly, canvass prattle of obey- 
ing instructions, and having no opinion but yours, and such idle 


senseless tales, which amuse the vacant ears of unthinking men, 


have saved you from “the peltings of that pitiless storm,” to 
which the loose improvidence, the cowardly rashness of those 
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who dare not look danger in the face, so as to provide against it 
in time, have exposed this degraded nation, beat down and 
rostrate on the earth, unsheltered, unarmed, unresisting?” 

“ Instead of requiring it from me, as a point of duty, to kindle 
with your passions, had you all been as cool, as [ was, you would 
have been saved disgraces and distresses that are unutterable.-— 
It is not your fond desires or mine, that can alter the nature of 
things; by contending against which, what have we got, or shall 
ever get, but defeat and shame? I did not obey your instruc- 
tions! No, I conformed to the instructions of truth and nature, 
and maintained your interest against your opinions, with a con- 
stancy that became me. A representative, wortl.y of you, 
ought to be a person of stability. 1 am to look indeed to your 
opinions; but to such opinions, as you and I must have five years 
hence. I was not to look at the flash of the day. I knew that 
you chose me, in my place along with others, to be a pillar of 
the state, and not a weathercock on the top of the edifice, exalted 
for my levity and versatility, and of no use, but to indicate the 
shiftings of every fashionable gale.” 

Towards the conclusion of this speech, again adverting to the 
charge of having disobeyed instructions, he says, ‘* As to the 
opinion of the people, which some think, in such cases, is to be 
implicitly obeyed, near two years of tranquillity, which followed 
the act, (meaning the act for the relief of the Roman Catholics,) 
and its instant imitation in Ireland, proved abundantly, that the 
late horrible spirit, was, in a great measure, the effect of insidi- 
ous art, perverse industry, and gross misrepresentation. But 
suppose that the dislike had been much more general than I am 
persuaded it was, when we know that the opinions, even of the 
greatest multitudes, are the standard of rectitude, I shall think 
myself obliged to make these opinions, the standard of my 
conscience.” 

He anticipates with firmness, an unfavourable event of the 
depending election. Alluding to the threat of the day, he adds— 
‘‘ But if I possess all this impolitic stubbornness, I may chance 
never to be elected into parliament! It is certainly not pleasing 
to be put out of the public service. But I wish to be a member 
of parliament to have my share of doing good, and resisting 
evil. It would therefore be absurd to renounce my objects, in 
order to retain my seat. I deceive myself indeed most grossly, 
if I had not much rather pass the remainder of my life, in the 
hidden recesses of the deepest obscurity, feeding my mind even 
with the visions and imaginations of such things, than to be 
tantalized with a denial of the practice of all which can make 
the greatest situation any other than a curse.” 
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It is indeed true that he was not re-elected.. He had alarmed 
the commercial jealousy of a city near the shore of the Irish 
channel, by extending to a bordering and oppressed kingdom, 
commercial privileges, which had been long most unjustly 
withheld; he had extended to the persecuted Catholics, some 
relief from the intolerance of the Church of England, and alarm- 
ed the pride and offended the bigotry of high-toned churchmen. 
He had done more than all; he had offended the pride of opinion. 

Such were the opinions, and such was the conduct of Ed- 
mund Burke, in relation to the doctrine of instructions, from 
which it cannot be inferred, that he admits the authority of in- 
structions, however “ soberly and deliberately given.” 

To this authority, on which this Assembly has dwelt at 
greater length, because much of the argument, in which it is 
found, corroborates the general doctrine laid down in an early 
part of this preamble, it cannot forbear adding, that of the elder 
William Pitt, once the favourite of this nation, as his memory 
is still, and ever will be, honoured and revered, by every friend 
of rational liberty. It was under peculiar circumstances, and 
somewhat different from those which attended the situation of 
his copatriot Edmund Burke, that William Pitt denied the au- 
thority of the instructions of the Corporation of Bath. It was in 
the year 1763, when his virtue had been, and continued to be 
tried, by the only infallible test, adversity. Speaking of this in- 
teresting period of his life, one of his biographers relates, ‘* We 
have seen the end of this man’s brilliancy, as a minister. We 
now view him in the character of a single member of the legis- 
lature; accompanied by no influence, nor followed by one indi- 
vidual of that obsequious crowd of representatives, who had 
lately given him unlimited confidence, and unbounded praise. 
He retired from office an indigent man. From all his places, he 
acquired no possessions, and the first duty of his retirement was 
a retrenchment of his household.” ‘The tide of popular favour, 
which so recently lifted him to the skies, by a sudden ebb, had 
left him stranded on the rocks of a cold and barren shore. Pros- 
perity had tried, but found him incorruptible; and adversity now 
folded him in her iron grasp, as if to bend his sturdy spirit, but 
found that spirit to have the erectness of truth and the stability 
of virtue. 

The nation was exulting at the termination of the seven years 
war, when his constituents, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council of the city of Bath, transmitted to him, and his col- 
league, Sir John Seabright, an address, to be by them presented 
to the king, congratulating and humbly thanking him, for the 
disgraceful peace which had just closed the memorable war, in 
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the conduct of which, this great statesman had covered himself, 


and his country, with unfading glory. Not satisfied, with per- 
mitting his colleague to present the address alone; a circum- 
stance which he was apprized, had not attracted the notice of 
his constituents; and which therefore, to a mind of less delicacy, 
might have seemed to require no further consideration, he wrote 
to one of the corporation two letters, from which the following 
paragraphs are extracted: 

“‘ Having declined accompanying Sir John Seabright, in pre- 
senting the address from Bath, transmitted to us jointly, by the 
town clerk, I think it, on all accounts, indispensably necessary, 
that I should inform you of the reasons of my conduct. The 
epithet adequate, given to the peace, contains a description of the 
conditions of it so repugnant to my unalterable opinion concern- 
ing many of them, and fully declared in parliament, that it was 
as impossible for me to obey the corporation’s commands in pre- 
senting the address, as it was unexpected to receive such a com- 
mission. As to my opinion of the peace, I will only say, that I 
formed it with sincerity, according to such lights as my little ex- 
perience and small portion of understanding could afford me. 
This conviction must remain to myself the constant rule of my 
conduct, and I leave to others, with much deference to their 
better information, to follow their own judgment. Give me 
leave to desire to convey, through you, to Mr. Mayor and the 
gentlemen of the corporation, these, my free sentiments; and 
with the just sense of their past goodness towards me, plainly 
to confess, that I perceive, I am but ill qualified to form preten- 
sions to the future favor of gentlemen who are come to think, 
so differently from me, on matters of the highest importance to 
the national welfare.” 

In a second letter to the same person, written three days after 
the preceding, he tells him, “ Knowing how much you approve 
an ingenuous proceeding, I trust that you will see the unfitness 
of my concealing from my constituents, the insurmountable 
reasons, which prevented my obeying their commands. As their 
servant, I owe to these gentlemen an explanation of my conduct 
on this occasion.” 

To add to the weight of these authorities, if possible, would 
be superfluous. They are derived from a period of British 
history, when the house of commons, assembled in early times 
at the pleasure of the monarch, for the sole purpose, of supply- 
ing, by grants of money, his wants, or his extravagance; had 
long held the rank of a co-ordinate branch of the English Parlia- 
ment. They are, moreover, furnished by two of the most re- 
splendent luminaries of a constellation of talents, learning, and 
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constitutions of three of the o/d, and two of the new states ex- 
pressly assert, “that the people have a right, in an orderly and 
peaceable manner, to assemble and consult upon the common 
good; give instructions to their representatives; and to request 
of the legislative body, by way of petition or remonstrance, a 
redress of the wrongs done them.” It is proper to remark here, 
that the constitutions of several other states of the old confede- 
ration, and others who came intu existence, at a long subsequent 
date, have the same clause with the preceding, except, that the 
right, to “ give instructions to their representatives,” is omitted. 
This assembly is neither required, by the subject on which its 
attention is at present bestowed, nor is it at all disposed to deny 
to the people of this commonwealth, the right of instructing Its 
own members, The discretion, prudence, and good sense of the 
people of Virginia have furnished, for many years past, no 
instance, within the knowledge of this assembly, of an exercise 
of that right. But it can feel no hesitation, and it deems itself 
bound by every consideration of attachment, and fidelity to its 
constituents, to disclaim for itself, and to deny to the legislatures 
of the other states, a right to instruct the senators of the United 
States. Can such aright be legitimately inferred from that, 
which is secured by the constitution of the United States, to the 
state legislatures, of electing the senators who represent their 
respective states in Congress? Have those legislatures, in the 
election of a senator, any other character than that of an organ, 
selected by the people to perform an office, which they could not 
so conveniently, or so beneficially execute themselves? The con- 
stitution gives to them the power of election: but, by whom was 
the constitution of the United States established? It answers for 
itself. ‘“* We the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common deferce, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves, and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this constitution for the United States 
of America.” The formation of a constitution of government, 
that which lays the foundation of political society, is an act of 
sovereign power. Itis, truly, an act of “ the people in their 
highest sovereign capacity,” a phrase, which has been much 
used, and for various purposes, but which this assembly can 
understand, in but one sense, to mean the people in their collec- 
tive capacity, or, in language yet more simple, the people them- 
selves. | 
It has been contended, that the people of the United States 
did not, in their collective character, form this constitution; be- 


cause they did not compose one society, at the time of its forma- 
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tien, but existed, as members of separate and independent states. 
Do either of these considerations, really militate with the doc- 
trine just asserted? Could men have ever formed a society, a 
nation, if the first of those positions be correct? And is not the 
last, utterly inconsistent with the union of any two nations into 
one? Can it be necessary to resort to authority, in order to cor- 
roborate so plain a truth? In deference to its predecessors, this 
Assembly will proceed, in each step of this argument, to consult 
the treasures of recorded learning, where they are accessible. 
“‘ Whoever,” says Locke, “ out of a state of nature, would unite 
into acommunity, do so, by barely agreeing to unite into one 
political society, which is all the compact that is, or needs be, 
between the individuals that enter into, or make up a common- 
wealth.” Now, although the people of one of the United States, 
may, in respect to those of another, have been regarded, before 
the existence of the federal constitution, as in a state of nature, 
that is, of mutual independence, yet nothing was necessary, but 
their consent, to form a commonwealth, or nation, of which, 
after such consent, they would become fellow-citizens. 

-Have the people of the United States given such consent? Of 
this, the existence of the federal government is a sufficient proot. 
That it is a national government, is likewise evident, from the 
objects on which it operates. A work, perhaps the ablest that 
has ever appeared, on the science of representative government, 
published at the same zra, which witnessed the ratification of 
the federal constitution; written expressly to expound its prin- 
ciples, and recommend them to the people of the United States; 
written, too, by three of the ablest men, America has produced; 
and two of the authors members, and very active members, of 
the general convention which framed the constitution; such a 
work may, justly, be regarded, as high authority, in an inquiry 
like the present. “ The United States,” in their “ collective ca- 
pacity,” says Publius, ** are the object, to which all general pro- 
visions, in the constitution, refer.”’ T’o know what is meant, by 
“the United States in their collective capacity,” let us inquire, 
what was their capacity, before the constitution was formed?”’ 
“ The great and radical vice in the construction of the existing 
confederation,” says Publius, *‘ consists in the principle of legis- 
lation for states, or governments, in their corporate or collective 
capacities, and as contradistinguished from the zndividuals of 
whom they consist.” It was to remedy this vice, that the consti- 
tution was formed, and hence, the above phrase must be deemed 
to apply to the people of the United States, or the individuals 
of the United States, im thein, collective capacity. MU further 
authority be required to establish this position, it is furnished, 
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by one of the only three numbers of this work, which were each 
the joint production of two of its authors; and the authority of 
which is, therefore, entitled to the greater weight. “The impor- 
tant truth,” they say, “‘ which experience unequivocally pronoun- 
ces, in the present case, (that is, in relation to the defects of the 
old confederation) is, that a sovereign over sovereigns, a govern- 
ment over governments, a legislation for communities, as contra- 
distinguished from individuals, as it is a solecism in theory; so 
in practice, it 1s subversive of the “order and ends of civil 
polity.” ‘ If we still adhere to the design of a national govern- 
ment,” ssays Publius, “‘ we must extend the authority of the 
Union to the persons of the citizens—the only proper objects of 
government.” It is, however, needless to advert to particular 
passages in an elaborate treatise, which abounds with the most 
incontestible evidence that the authors of it, regarded the general 
government about to be created, as a national government, and 
the people as parties to it. 

As the federal constitution, “issued from the sovereign 
authority of the people” of the United States, and its operation 
ts upon them, it must be regarded to the fuli extent of its powers, 
as the constitution of government of oné nation, or of one people. 
It has been however, and still is contended, that inasmuch as the 
constitution, was submitted for its final ratification, to the con- 
ventions of the several states, the states themselves, in their 
separate capacities, are to be regarded as the only parties to the 
compact. What is this but an assertion, that the manner of sub- 
mitting any plan of government to the people, determines who 
are the parties to it? In every attempt either to alter the govern- 
ment of one large state, or to unite several independent com- 
munities into one, it is dificult-to conceive how the sense of the 
people can be taken, but by using, as instruments for that purpose, 
the corporations existing at the time. But this employment can- 
not make them, the parties to the new government. If the con- 
verse be true, then the /egis/atures of the several states, who pro- 
vided, as they were required by the constitution, for the election 
of the conventions by which it was ratified, and who were, so far, 
instrumental in collecting the sense of the people, were parties 
to the constitution. And were a convention to be now called, to 
alter the constitution of this state, the counties and boroughs, 
who would elect the members of the convention, would also, in 
their corporate capacities, be the parties to the new constitution. 
Premises which lead to such conclusions, cannot be correct. 

It has already been stated, and it is a position susceptible of 
proof, “ the people in their highest sovereign capacity, are the 
people themselves collectively taken.” A conventionof deputies 
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elected by the people, are as much the servants of the people, as 
the members of an ordinary legislature. For, like such a legisla- 
ture, they havea superior in the people by whom they are deput- 
ed to act. Every other capacity than that, in which the people 
act by themselves collectively, must be secondary; must be facti- 
tious, or conventional. A doubt has already been expressed, 
whether any people ever did act in their former capacity: in other 
words, whether, in the progress of political society, there ever 
was a people, who retained in their own hands, to be exercised 
by a majority of themselves, all legislative, executive, ‘and judi- 
cial power. It may be even questioned whether, in the forma- 
tion of any political society, the will of a majority of the people 
composing that society, was ever regularly, fairly, and soberly 
taken, before the existence of the American constitutions: and 
of all those constitutions, that of the people of the United States, 
ratified by the conventions of nine states, as it was required to 
be, by the convention who submitted it to the people, has the 
fairest claim to that sanction. | 

Few people have ever had an opportunity of acting with per- 

fect freedom in their highest sovereign capacity. ‘The customs, 
laws, and institutions of man, whatever be their source, whether 
wisdom, fraud, or violence, hold him in society; the forms of 
which become so interwoven with his very existence, that no re- 
volution can suddenly and entirely change them, nor can any 
revolution be effected, for the improvément of that condition, 
without their aid. Still, however, the legitimacy of every such 
revolution must depend, for its test, on the great principle, that 
the people are sovereign. A doctrine, to which this Assembly 
owes its existence, this commonwealth its freedom, and these 
United States their independence, the people of America will 
never yield but with their lives. No state legislature, therefore, 
has a right to tell this people, that they did not make a constitu- 
tion of government, which they have, themselves, solemnly de- 
clared, that they did make “ to secure the blessings of liberty to 
themselves, and to their posterity.” 

And if the people of the United States are the parties to this 
constitution, the question, *‘ whether any particular state has a 
right to instruct its representatives in the Senate of the United 
States?” may be easily solved, by an app'ication of the principles 
maintained in an early part of this argument. Before that appli- 
cation is made, it will be more convenient, first, to dispose of 
another view of this question. Let it, therefore, for the present, 
be conceded, that the states have a right to instruct their respec- 
tive Senators in Congress. Let it be further conceded, that the 
states, as separate communities, are parties to the constitution of 
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si United States, and have the right, which: j is asserted for 
them, to expound the bese ses and limit the operation of that 
compact. 

Does it follow, as a consequence forte these concessions, 
which yield as much, as has ever been demanded by the advo- 
cates of the doctrine here impugned, that the state legislatures 
are the states?—That the legislatures have a right to furnish 
such instructions; that they are the parties to the compact? They 
do represent their respective states, it is true; but they represent 
them in their ordinary legislative capacity only; which is at 
most, but one of their soverezgn capacities. They do not repre- 
sent the states in their highest legislative capacity. Have the 
people of Virginia authorized this assembly, to “alter or abolish” 
the constitution of the state? Can this be done but byaconvention? 
And is not the capacity, in which a people change their very 
bond of union, higher than that, in which, they enact. ordinary 
laws for its welfare? There is no state in America wherein those 
capacities are regarded as of like dignity. It is competent for 
several of the state legislatures, to amend the constitutions of 
their respective states, but never by an ordinary act of legislation. 
Some of the state constitutions require a periodical appeal to be 
made to the people, to know if they desire a revision of their 
constitution of government. The constitution of Vermont pro- 
vides, that in order * towpreserve the freedom of the common- 
wealth, for ever inviolate,” there shall be septennially elected “a 
council of censors,” with power to calla convention, if they 


deem it necessary. So that the power even to call a conven- 


tion, is here denied toa state legislature, by more than mere im- 
plication. And it may be asked, if the legislature of a state has 
not aright even to submit to the people, the revision of that con- 
stitution of government, under which, it exercises the whole 
legislative authority, how does it acquire that, of expounding 
the constitution of the United States? 

Is there really, “no tribunal, above the authority” of the state 
legislatures, to decide, in the last resort, whether the ‘compact, 
‘¢ made by their respective states,” has “ been violated?” Much 
to the honour of the general assembly of Virginia, it has fre- 
quently acquiesced in decisions of the state judiciary, pronounc- 
ing its own laws unconstitutional: and there is no doctrine more 
universally admitted in this state, at the present day, than that, 
which recognizes the constitutional authority of such decisions. 
In conformity with this just recognition of one of the most 
salutary restraints, provided by our republican system, upon the 
usurpation of power, by that branch of the government, whose 
power is least susceptible of precise limitation, it would seem, 
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that the judiciary of the United States is ‘¢a higher tribunal,” 
than the legislature of a single state, and it is unquestionably 
much better adapted, by its structure and organization, to the 
purpose of testing, by the constitution itself, the constitutionality 
of alaw. The committee very fairly admit this objection to the 
doctrine for which they contend, and state in reply, that “ the 
proper answer to the objection is,” that the judicial department 
also, “ may exercise or sanction, dangerous powers beyond the 
grant of the constitution;” and that the particular resolution of 
the general assembly, which they seek to vindicate, “ relates to 
those great and extraordinary cases, in which all the forms of 
the constitution may prove ineffectual against infractions, danger- 
ous to the essential rights of the parties to it.” The committee, 
here most evidently suppose a case of extreme character; such, 
as no constitution of government can provide for; a case, where- 
in all the constitutional safeguards of liberty, having been won 
over by corruption, or subverted by force, it becomes the duty 
of every man to take care of himself, under the sanction of the 
sacred truth, that * resistance to tyranny is obedience to God.” 
In such an awful condition of things, the legislatures of the 
several states would be criminally negligent, if they did not ex- 
ercise the power, which Rome, in similar extremities, gave to 
her dictator, “* to see that the commonwealth sustained no 
injury.” And this is the power, which Publius ascribes to the 
states, when he says “it may be safely received, as an axiom in 
our political system, that the state governments will, in all pos- 
sible contingencies, afford complete security against invasions 
of the public liberty by the national authority.” In the last 
number of those learned, classical, and eloquent essays, which 
are coeval, in their production, with our admirable constitution 
of government, and bid fair to travel down with it to future ages, 
and to render the names of their illustrious authors, as immortal, 
as that liberty, which their labours essentially contributed to pre- 
serve and to perpetuate, there is this further allusion to the checks, 
provided vy the constitution, upon the spirit of encroachment. 
‘‘ The executive and legislative bodies of each state, will be so 
many centinels over the persons employed in every department 
of the national administration; and, as it will be in their power 
to adopt and pursue an effectual system of intelligence, they can 
never be at a loss to know the behaviour of those, who represent 
their constituents in the national councils, and can readily com- 
municate that knowledge to the people.” This assembly con- 
siders this paragraph, as a volume of authority, on the question 
before it. It will add, that neither in this, nor in any other co- 
temporaneous exposition of the constitution of the United States, 
VoL. IV. X 
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assailed, as it most zealously and eloquently was, on the ground, 
that it tended to annihilate the state governments, or, in the lan- 
guage of the day, to conso/zdation, can there be found an allusion, 
however distant, to the right of a state executive, or a state legis- 
lature, to instruct the senators in congress of its particular state. 
Had such a doctrine found a place even in the imagination of the 
numerous and zealous friends of the new constitution, would 
they have failed to avail themselves of so powerful an argument, 
in order to reconcile the proposed plan of government to the 
jealous pride of the states? 

And if the sages of the convention, among whom, for his 
wisdom was of early growth, was the distinguished author of 
the report, which has been just reviewed, never thought of this 
doctrine; or claimed for it, the potent efficacy now sought to be 

iven to it, it may also be remarked, that it was left for one of 
the authors of the Federalist, to sustain by argument, ten years 
after the constitution had been in operation, this novel doctrine, 
and by repetition to confirm its practice. It had not, for its origin 
at that time, any defect of confidence in the senators, by whom 
this state was then represented, in the congress of the United 
States. Not only the memorable report itself, forbids such a 
surmise; but their well known conformity in opinion, with the 
assembly which instructed them, forbids it likewise. The au- 
thority of instructions, was not then exerted by the /egis/ature, 
for the purpose of controlling the free exercise of the judgment 
of the representatives of the state, but, as has been observed, 
“‘ only to add the greater weight to ¢heir opinions.” 

It is believed by this assembly, that the first exercise of the 
power of instruction, for the former purpose, occurred in the last 
session of the general assembly; and then, from no want of re- 
spect for the senator who disobeyed those instructions, for he 
had been recently elected to the high station, which he occupies, 
by the almost unanimous suffrage of the preceding legislature; 
but from a belief, that the instructions, about to be given, would 
change the vote, which, if at liberty, he would otherwise pro- 
nounce upon the momentous question, then depending in the 
eongress of the United States. And for this reason, if for no 
other, it has appeared to this assembly, proper to give the 
doctrine of instructions, at the present time, a consideration, 
worthy of the important consequences which might result from 
its frequent practice. 

To proceed with this inquiry, therefore, this assembly asks of 
the advocates of the doctrine, against which it contends, to show 
{under the concession which has been made, with a view to the 
turther progress of this argument, that the states, as communities 
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of individuals, are parties to the Constitution of the United 
States,) how those individuals have disposed of the power of 
instruction, which, it is said, the nature of representative govern- 
ment requires that they should possess? Does it suffice to 
answer, ‘that they give their general attributes of sovereignty 
to their state legislatures?” his surrender must have been 
made, at the time when the constitution of the state, the instru- 
ment of the grant, was notified by the people. But, at that time, 
the Constitution of the United States did not exist; and a power 
to control one of its legislative organs could not have been then 
conveyed, for this, if for no other reason. It is in vain, there- 
fore, to search into the constitutions of the general and state 
governments, for any such express grant. If claimed, by impli- 
cation, in behalf of the legislature of the state, “ because the 
power of legislation 1s a sovereign power?” the reply is obvious. 
All power, uncontrolled by a superior, is sovereign; that is, 
supreme. The power of interpreting or the power of executing 
the law is as much a sovereign power, as that of making the laws 
themselves. And the whole sovereign power of a nation, as has 
been shown, in a former part of this inquiry, embraces every 
possible subject of legislation, and can be restrained only by the 
law of nature, or of God. Of this sovereign power, the people 
of the United States have delegated to the general, or national 
government, one part; to the governments of the particular 
states, belong as much as the people, distributed into communi- 
ties, or states, have respectively thought proper to give them; 
and the other part retained by the bills of rights of the different 
state constitutions, or reserved by the whole people, to those 
several communities, by the constitution of the United States, 
remains in the people themselves, where their sovereignty, in 
virtue of which, all those delegations of power have been made, 
for ever resides. 

Of that portion of soverezgn power delegated by the people 
of the several states, to the state governments, and secured to 
those governments, by the constitution of the United States, the. 
act of the whole people, the legislatures of the respective states, 
possess but a part. The state judiciaries, and the state execu- 
tives have also, their portions of sovereign power, or of sove- 
retgnty, if those expressions are deemed synonimous. Each 
power, moving within the orbit prescribed to it by the people, is 
sovereign, that is, liable to no other control than that of the con- 
stitution, the act and law of the people themselves. The power 
of instructing the senators of the United States as it has been 
already remarked, has been expressly delegated, by the people, 
to none of those state authorities. If assumed by implication, 
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because any such authority possesses a sovereign or uncontrolled 
power, it must belong either to all of them, conjunctively, or to 
each of them, separately. Is it to be exercised by the joint act 
of all, or by each? It is not contended that a concurrence of all 
is necessary, to make instructions binding on a senator of the 
United States; still less is it admitted, by the advocates of the 
doctrine of instructions, that each has a right to instruct, which 
would, moreover, be absurd; because, as each instruction, it is 
said, would be binding, the senator might be subjected to three 


distinct and interfering rules of conduct. 


The advocates for the right of instruction limit its exercise 
to the legislative branch of the state government, to the exclusion 
of the other two branches. Whereas, if analogy and implication 
were both to be respected, their theory would appear more con- 
sistent, if in relation to interpretations of the constitution and 
laws of the United States, the state judiciaries were allowed to 
be the popular organ of instruction; if in relation to the conduct 
of the executive, the state executives; for the Senate of the 
United States has executive as well as legislative power; and to 
the legislatures of the state, the power of instruction would be 
consistently confined to its operation on ‘questions of expediency, 
occurring in the course of national legislation. : 

It is believed by this assembly, that every authority exercis- 
ing, under a state government, a power unrestrained, except by 
the constitution of such state, has, what is commonly denominat- 
ed, a sovereign power, and as the constitution of this state pro- 
vides, that “the legislative, executive, and judiciary depart- 


: ments shall be ‘‘separate and distinct,” each department has the 


same “ general attributes of sovereignty” which belong to either 
of the other two departments. 

Having closed th’ vi . of this interesting question, this as- 
sembly will resume the point, which it conceded, and regarding 
the people of the United States as the parties to their constitu- 
tion of national government, it will briefly consider the other 
argument, 1 which, ‘the right of the state legislatures, to 
instruct the senators of the United States,” has been ground- 
ed. Does the constitution of the United States, by requiring 
that the senators in congress shall be elected by the Icgislatures 
of the several states, give to those legislatures, the right to 
instruct the senators, who respectively represent those states! 
The people are as much the constituents of the senate of the 
United States as they are of the president. Are they not the 
constituents of the latter? Speaking of the possible corruption 
of a president of the United States, Publius closes a train of 
animated remark in these words, “he might make his own 
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aggrandizement the price of his treachery to his constztuents.” 
Speaking of the utility of his qualified veto against the passage 
of an iniquitous law, “ his fortitude would be stimulated, by the 
probability of the sanction of his constituents.” What constitu- 
ents? Unquestionably, the people of the United States; for the 
existence of the “ colleges of presidential electors” ceases with 
the election of the officer, as has been justly remarked. In like 
manner, the senate of a neighbouring state is elected by the in- 
strumentality of deputies chosen for that purpose. But it has 
never been even imagined, that the senators of that state were 
liable to be bound by the instructions of their immediate elec- 
tors. Those senators are regarded as the representatives of the 
people, who have, by their constitution of government, provided 
that mode of electing them, either for convenience, or to render 
the two branches of their legislature, intended as mutual checks 
upon one another, less “ homogeneous.” 

But it does not appear, if the right of instruction be deemed 
coincident with the right of election, that the single college 
which elects the senators of Maryland, or the numerous colleges 
which elect the president and vice president, can be, consistent- 
ly, denied the right of instructing the authorities, whom they 
must, in this sense, be deemed, respectively, to constitute. The 
exception which has been taken to this parallel, that no one elec- 
toral body appoints the president, does not apply to the election 
of the Senators of Maryland, who are all elected by one assembly 
of deputies; and it is not perceived, how the numéer of the elec- 
toral colleges, employed in the choice of a president of the 
United States, absolutely disqualifies them for giving him in- 
structions. ‘They all meet at the same period of time; and it 
would suffice, to settle any proposition among them, that it be, 
at that time, propounded to them av »: Vthere the two branches 
of a state legislature elect by concurrent vote, the senator is not 
elected by one body; and those who claim for each congres- 
sional district, consisting of many counties, the right of instruct- 
ing its representative in congress, will not contend, that the 
counties shall not instruct him, because no one county elects 
him, or because the sense of the people, on any such instruction, 
must be taken in the separate counties of the district. It is, 
moreover, very obvious, that the act of electing a senator of the 
United States, performed by a state legislature, is as completely 
a final act of election, as that by which the whole senate of Ma- 
ryland is elected by one college, or the president and vice pre- 
sident by many colleges of electors. And, although the elec- 
tors, in the latter case, usually disperse after the election is 
over, yet the doctrine, for which the advocates of instructions 
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contend, would warrant their longer continuance together. The 
duration of the sessions of a state legislature arises from its hav- 
ing other duties to perform, in relation to its own constituents. 
Will it be contended, that if any other duties had been required, 
by the constitution, of the colleges of presidential electors, which 
could have had the effect of protracting their sessions beyond 
the date of the election, such additional duties would have car- 
ried with them the right of instructing the president of the 
United States? It would, further, seem to be required, if this 
assembly undertakes to instruct the senators of Virginia, in 
congress, that it should be done by resolution adopted by joint 
ballot of the two houses; in pursuance of the mode of election, 
required by the state constitution; which has not yet been sug- 
gested. | 
Hence it appears, that, at the end of every inquiry, the doc- 
trine recurs with additional force, that the people are the consti- 
tuents of the legislative body, however they may vary the mode 
of election; to whatever voices, for the sake of utility or conve- 
nience, they may commit the exercise of the power of election; 
and, however elected, the senator is to be regarded as a repre- 
sentative of the whole people, of whose deliberative council he is 
a member. [f this doctrine be deemed inconsistent with the 
policy and interest of the smaller states, who are entitled, by the 


' constitution, to the benefit of equal representation in the senate 


with the larger—If it be urged, that this apportionment of re- 
presentation is a benefit, of which, even by a change of the con- 
stitution, no state can be deprived without its consent, and, 
therefore, that a particular importance is to be attached to it,— 
the answer is obvious. Jt is a most important provision to the 
smaller states. For, however free may be the deliberations of 
the senate, each senator will look to the stzte in which he re- 
sides, and where he beholds the organ of his appointment. It is 
unnecessary here to repeat all the considerations which the ge- 
neral theory of representative government suggests, to lead to 


the conviction, that the representative of a particular district, in 


which he is required to reside, elected by the people of that dis- 
trict, or by persons deputed by them to whom he is also respon- 
sible, through regular periodical elections, will be sufficiently 
devoted to their interests, to avail himself of every proper occa- 
sion to promote them. Andi that he will think much less of the 
interests of the residue of the community, in proportion as he 
thinks more of those of his immediate constituents. This, there- 
fore, is a feature of the constitution, the result, unquestionably, 
of a compromise of interests, of which the /arge states have 
most reason to complain. But it does not prove, that any state 
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has a right, in consequence of it, to suspend or control the deli- 
berations of the senate, by instructing its senators. 

If the states, in their separate capacities, be again regarded 
as the parties to the constitution of the United States, they have 
all an equal interest in the character and rights of those who 
compose the senate of the United States. As a branch of 
the legislature, it cannot perform its constitutional functions, 
without deliberating, as well as deciding. There is no question, 
but the arrest of a senator by an armed force, and the confine- 
ment of his person, so as to prevent his attendance on his public 
duty, would be a gross invasion, not only of the rights of the 
injured senator, but of that branch of the national legislature, 
who would be thus suddenly deprived of his services; and al- 
though, where he is simply instructed, the character of the act, 
by which his faculties are chained, while his person is at liberty, 
may be less obnoxious to himself, it is not less detrimental to 
the assembly, of which he is a member. 

If it be contended, that all the state legislatures possess this 
right, and are thus placed on the same footing of equality; it has 
been already denied, that any of them possess the right. But 
if they a// did, it could not be equally enjoyed by all. An acci- 
dental coincidence of time between the sessions of a state legis- 
lature and of the senate, would afford one state an opportunity of 
instructing its senators by its legislature, which could not be exer- 
cisgd by another state differently circumstanced. ‘Yo the disparity 
thd®arising, from temporary or accidental causes, must be added 
the irremediable inequality growing out of the geographical posi- 
tion of the states around their common political centre. What 
would be the similitude, in this respect, between the advanta- 
ges of the state of Maryland, the seat of whose government is 
but a day’s journey from the metropolis of the United States, 
and those of the states of New Hampshire and Georgia, on the 
Atlantic; of the trans-Allegany states of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Ohio; or those just rising into existence, at the mouth, or 
at the sources, of our western waters: If this right be exercised 
at all by the latter, it must often be after the occasion has passed, 
which alone could give it importance; and when the instruction, 
instead of furnishing, as required, a rule of conduct to the sena- 
tor, will have no effect whatever. While it is not easy to con- 
ceive, how, among co-ordinate states, a right can belong to one, 
which all cannot exercise, it must, in this view, be greatly de- 
plored, that the assumption of such a right by any, will very 
disproportionably increase the influence of the particular states 
in the vicinity of the seat of the national government; and, in so 
doing, excite, of necessity, the jealousies of those whose geo- 
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graphical position removes them further from it; an effect, the 
same in quality with that, against which the constitution of the 
United States sought to guard, by giving to the national govern- 
ment exclusive /egis/ation over the territory which it makes the 
seat of its deliberations. 

If it be asked, what further injury can result from the exercise 
of this right by the legislatures of the respective states? The 
answer will be found, in an attentive consideration of the pow- 
ers of legislation, which the people have delegated to the na- 
tional legislature; in a view of the peculiar structure of the se- 
nate, in relation to those powers, and the policy of that structure. 
The nature of this inquiry precludes such a view of this part of 
the subject, as its importance merits. Let it suffice, therefore, 
to remark, that the objects which induced the establishment of 
the national government are all of a character to require the 
steady pursuit of consistent councils; and that the attainment of 
that stability and consistency is well secured by the constitution 
of the United States, through the medium of a senate, consist- 
ing of members, all of whom are above thirty years of age; have 
been nine years, at least, citizens of the United States; have 
been chosen from the whole population of the states of which 
they are respectively the inhabitants, by the legislatures thereof; 
who, when elected, are entitled to serve for six years; and who 
are, moreover, so classed, in relation to the period when their 
times of service expire, as to prevent the introduction of,new 
members from producing, at any one instant, an entire cH: 
of their whole body. On this subject, Publius, who cannot be 
too frequently consulted, on whatever relates to the intention of 
the authors of the constitution of the United States, remarks, 
‘¢ that the mutability in the public councils, arising from a rapid 
succession of new members, however qualified they may be, 
points out, in the strongest manner, the necessity of some stable 
institution in the government. Every new election in the states,” 
he adds, is found to change one half of the representatives. — 
From this change of men must proceed a change of opinions; 
and from a change of opinions, a change of measures.” But he 
concludes, with great truth, “ that a continual change, even of 
good measures, Is inconsistent with every rule of prudence, and 
every prospect of success.” 

If the state legislatures, therefore, exercise an absolute con- 
trol over the deliberations of that branch of the national legis- 
lature, by the peculiar structure of which, this essential quality 
“ of stability,” was designed to be imparted to the national go- 
vernment, there is an end to all hope that such will be the result. 
The majority who instruct a senator may not be, will scarcely 
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ever be, the same by whom he was elected; the instructions of 
one legislature may be countermanded, varied, or contradicted 
by its immediate successor. Is this improbable? Have not two 
of the largest states been known, in one year, to anathematize, 
and, in the very next, to eulogize, the very same federal admi- 
nistration, for the very same measures! And how often does it 
happen, in all legislative assemblies, that the success of the most 
important measures of national policy turns upon a few votes? 
The appropriations for carrying into effect a treaty, solemnly ra- 
tified by the president and senate, and that president “ the father 
of his country,” passed the house of representatives, in commit- 
tee of the whole, by a majority of one, and in the house, by a 
majority of three votes. The very question, which has given 
rise to this investigation, “ whether the charter of the Bank of 
the United States should be renewed?” was lost, in the senate, 
by the ex-officzal casting vote of the vice president. 


Setting aside the influence which the legislature of a single ~ 


state, the least in the Union, or a mere majority of the state le- 
gislatures, might thus acquire in extending or reducing the con- 
stitutional powers of congress, which can be done, legitimately, 
only by amendments, sanctioned by a concurrence of three 
fourths of the whole number of legislatures; and then, only, 
where congress shall prefer to “ conventions,” that mode of 
taking the sense of a majority of the whole people; what will be 
the effect of this interference and absolute control of the legis- 
latures of the states upon measures of national policy? Toc 

on a successful war, how many nicely adjusted and mutually 
dependent operations are required? Each of such operations 
may be regarded as a link in a chain of causes and effects. It is 
a chain, beginning in truth, and binding to heaven the destinies 
of the nation. Let a link but break, and the nation sinks. And 
shall the unskilful hand of one improvident legislature be allow- 
ed to endanger such an issue? 

It is utterly impossible, that the members of an assembly, 
gathered from the comparatively narrow limits of a single state, 
can be well acquainted with the interests of the whole United 
States. With capacity to acquire such knowledge, which is not 
denied to them, they cannot be expected to combine the leisure 
and meditation necessary for zts successful exertion. The very 
numerous, extremely minute, but highly important details of 
state legislation, if not neglected, in pursuit of distant objects 
beyond their sphere of action, will alone suffice to consume as 
much time as they can afford to spare, from their domestic avo- 
cations. If they insist upon legislating, by instructions, for the 
nation, they must neglect ta mate laws for the state. And to 
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use the language of Washington, applied to a similar subject, 
their instructions will be, ‘‘ the miniature of ill-concerted and in- 
congruous projects, rather than the organs of consistent and 
wholesome plans digested by common councils, and modified by 
mutual interests.” 

What will become of the character of the senate, of the feel- 
ings and character of its members? All responsibility of that 
branch of the legislature to the nation at large, will, at length, 
be utterly destroyed; as must be, in fine, all sensibility, among 
its members, to public opinion. The failure of any system of 
policy, from whatever cause it may originate, will be imputed to 
the interference of external control. The love of glory will 
cease to inspire,men, who set out in a course of political action, 
not knowing when the mandate of instructions may overtake and 
arrest them. 

What will become of the national government, and, indeed, 
the cause of freedom itself? Fluctuating councils, equally un- 
suited to peace as to war, have ever been the forerunners of na- 
tional ruin. Should an unsteady policy distinguish the only fair 
experiment which has ever been, or is likely to be made, ona 
great scale, of representative government; how great will be the 
dismay of its friends, how great' the exultation and triumph of 
its enemies! How many free governments have been already 
driven from the moorings of provident foresight, and cast by 
the tempest of passion on the gloomy and sullen shore of despo- 
tism! 

To conclude, this assembly will remark, that, if many of these 
evils strike not the apprehension of a state, wherein the balance 
of party never fluctuates, where a preponderating influence in a 
settled majority, is capable of imparting a steady course to pub- 
lic measures, let its attention be aroused to the possibility of rea- 
lizing, when this generation shall have passed away, another 
order of things, anew and more equal organization of parties; 
when, by the incessant fluctuations of the state councils, the 
same evils will be extended to those of the national government, 
where the operations of war and negotiation require equal firm- 
ness and consistency. When hostility to an existing adminis- 
tration, private pique and resentment, the love of power, the 
corruption of foreign influence, the ignoble speculations of sor- 
did avarice, or the daring enterprise of a criminal ambition, the 
passions of a few individuals, but artful and insidious, and pos- 
sessed of abilities and eloquence, may become the hidden springs 
of a majority of a legislature, however well disposed themselves; 
and, in the short compass of a few days, or a few hours, the 
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whole policy of ages may be undone, the national character de- 
graded, the nation itself enslaved and ruined. 

Resolved, therefore, that it is the opinion of this assembly, 
that no state legislature has a right to instruct a senator of the 


United States; and that, if instructed, no senator is bound to 
obey such instruction. 


3 


172 


The Partheneid. A Poem, from the German of M. 


Baggessen. 


Ix turning over the leaves, of some late numbers of the J/er- 
cure de France, the chief literary journal of Paris, we observed 
an account of anew German poem, under the foregoing title, 
of which a translation had just been published in that capi- 
tal. The article attracted our attention the more forcibly, as 
we saw subscribed to it, the name of Guingené, whom we 
regard as the most able, and who is far from being the most 
indulgent, of the Parisian critics. We were curious to know, 
how he would treat a German poem of the modern school, and 
what the nature of the poem was, which could draw from him a 
tolerably long, and seemingly elaborate review. We were not 
disappointed in our expectation, of finding it a work of genius, 
and of some originality, but were surprised at the unlimited fa- 
vour, it appears to have found, in the eyes of a rigorous and en- 
lightened censor, notwithstanding defects of the first magnitude, 
which are palpable, both in the plan and the execution. The 
employment of mythological machinery, and allegorical perso- 
nages, as principal and constant:actors, in a poem, of which the 
subject, is a love adventure, of two of our supposed cotempora- 
ries, humble inhabitants of Switzerland, is a violation of proba- 
bility and congruity, which no reasoning can justify, and no 
poetical excellence redeem. It must shock the reader through- 
out, and be sufficient to mar, in a considerable degree, the effect 
of the highest beauties of description or sentiment. In the pre- 
sent case, it is the more exceptionable, as it was not necessary, 
for the production of any one of the leading incidents of the 
poem, or the accomplishment of any of the purposes, which the 
author had in view. We took, nevertheless, an interest in the 
fable, and in the quotations made by Mr. Ginguené, sufficient 
to induce us to prepare, for our readers, an English version of 
his critique, under the impression, that they are likely to be 
affected in the same manner, by the conceptions of the poet. We 
were willing, moreover, to profit of an opportunity to lay before 
them, a favourable sample of the present style of periodical 
criticism in France, and, also, a complete specimen of the kind 
of poetry, which continues to be most popular with all classes in 
Germany. The work, of which we are about to publish Mr. 
Ginguené’s account, has had the most unbounded success in 
the latter country. 

It will be perceived, that there is a close affinity, as to tone 


and manner, between this production, and those of the school of 
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Southey, in England; a school formed, indeed, upon the Ger- 
man model. ‘The faults of both, their wild extravagance of 
fancy, their mawkish affectation of simplicity, the puling niase- 
vie of many of their descriptions, the revolting, and, in some 
imstances, monstrous character of their machinery, have been so 
fully exposed, and satirized with such triumphant ability, by 
the Edinburgh reviewers, that it would be alike superfluous and 
presumptuous in us, to discuss the same topics, whether for the 
purpose of reprehension or vindication. We ourselves are 
ready, in common with our Scottish brethren, to do justice 
to the great powers occasionally displayed, by the class of Ger- 
man poets to whom we allude, and their English followers, 
and to the signal beauties, which, blended with the most un- 
pardonabke absurdities, are to be found scattered throughout 
their works. 

We go further, and give them credit for the creation of a new 
department or genus of poetry, particularly a new and delightful 
species of epic, which, when reduced to system, and disbur- 
thened of several unnatural incumbrances, will deserve the 
gratitude and admiration of the world. If it be ever brought to 
the degree of perfection, of which it is capable, it will opena 
source. of moral instruction superior to the heroic epic, because 
conversant about what touches us much more nearly than the 
adventures of heroes; we mean the more familiar affections, 
modes, and actions of life. It may, at the same time, unite all 
the advantages of the lyric and descriptive walks, together with 
a considerable share of dramatic eflicacy. The constitution of 
the poem of which we speak, admits of the richest pictures of 
external nature, the noblest dithyrambic flights, the most instruc- 
tive lessons of practical morality , the most engaging and impres- 
sive exhibitions of domestic virtue, the most powerful appeals 
to the heart, the most interesting plot and episodes, all naturally 
associated, and contributing, by their combined and mutually 
reflected influence, to give to each other additional force and 
attraction. 

We differ from the French translator of the Partheneid when 
he states, “that the exclusion of all human personages, other 
than those of an innocent, tranquil, and virtuous character, is 
essential to the genius of what he properly terms the Jdyllic 
epopee.” We do not see that this is required by the true theory 
of the poem, but believe, on the contrary, that its perfection de- 
mands the introduction of an opposite description of actors, in 
order that the efficiency of contrast may be secured, and a 
nearer approach had to the truth of life. In all compositions, 
probability, or fidelity of representation, is to be aimed at, as 
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which Scott has given, into the highest excellence. Of all poets 
living, Southey, perhaps, from the natural bent and plenitude of 
his genius, would be best able to execute this task. But it would 
be first necessary for him, to work a thorough reformation 
in his factitious taste and manner; to abjure his fondness 
for demons and enchanters; to relinquish his habits of hasty 
composition and oriental research; to correct and regulate the 
structure of his verse; to restrain his imagination within due 
bounds, and to prune the luxuriance of his style. It is, we think, 
in his power, to secure an indefeasible station in the temple of 
Fame, by the side of the greatest poetical worthies, whom Eng- 
land has produced. 


CRITIQUE ON THE PARTHENEID. 
Translated from the Mercure de France. 


There was atime, when the profession of a man of letters, was 
exceedingly commodious in France. Among other of the con- 
veniences which it has now lost, it enjoyed that of considering 
all foreign literature, as utterly insignificant. We knew, gene- 
rally, that Italy, Spain, England, and even Germany, possessed 
something, which the people of those countries, called their lite- 
rature. Occasionally, too, some few translations afforded us a 
loose idea of it: but as their authors punctiliously excluded from 
them, whatever might prove offensive, to what was called French 
taste, and as ali the works thus Frenchified, were still less con- 
formable to that taste, than the originals themselves, we inferred, 
that all foreign works were much inferior to our own; that there 
was no genuine literature but in France; or, at least, that nothing 
which did not come from ourselves, was well worth our atten- 
tion. j | 
Afterwards, we seem to have given into the other extreme. 
We became passionately fond of the English, and could not 
translate and praise Shakspeare, without exalting him above 
Corneille and Racine. More recently, the Germans have had 
their turn. Our Tudesco-enthusiasts would wrest the sceptre 
from Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, to yield it to Schiller, 
Goéthe, and Kotzebue: according to them, the barbarous and 
uncouth drama of Germany, is to be considered as the perfection 
and maturity, and that of France, but the infancy, of the art. 

This kind of exaggeration,—a subject fitter for laughter than 
umbrage,—should not prevent us from doing justice to Ger- 
man literature. It has made great progress within the last half 
century, and, were poetry indebted to it, for nothing more than 
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the idyl, such as Gesner has given it to the world, this would 
be a sufficient motive for gratitude. 

Gesner has ennobled and enlarged the department of the idyl. 
Its voice has acquired strength, without losing sweetness. In- 
stead of a trifling pastoral scene, restricted to a few interlocutors, 
and circumscribed within very narrow limits of space and time, 
it has occupied a wider theatre, lengthened its strain, and mul- 
tiplied the number of actors. It has, in a word, become a par- 
ticular species of epopee, which leaves battles and heroic deeds 
to the great epic, and employs itself, about the most usual, and 
simple actions of common life. 

Germany has produced two poems of this description, the 
Louisa of M. Voss, and the Herman and Dorothea of M. 
Goéthe, both of which have been translated into French. M. 
Baggessen has recently added a third, which has had less success 
than the preceding, but which, being more skilfully rendered 
into our language, seems destined both to give us a better know- 
ledge, and to make us fond, of this new department of the epic. 
The translator has prefixed some interesting observations to his 
work; but before we speak of them, let us proceed to offer an 
outline of the matter and plan of the poem in question. 

“ An inhabitant of Switzerland, called Andros, a man of 
worth and simple manners, of a cultivated intellect, and an ele- 
vated character, has three daughters, no less amiable than beauti-« 
ful, who are desirous of visiting the most picturesque, and curious 
part, of the higher Alps, of the canton of Berne. Andros con- 
sents to the excursion, with the view, at the same time, of ren- 
dering it subservient to a particular object. Instead of conduct- 
ing his daughters himself, he devolves this charge upon Norfrank; 
a young stranger of a noble mind, who had been, for along time, 
his friend and guest, and whom he secretly designs for his son- 
in-law. Norfrank complies willingly, and welcomes the propos 
sition, as an honourable mark of confidence. 

‘© Mercury, who is introduced, as the god that presides over 
the vulgar interests of life, or, rather, over the blind and exclu- 
sive worship of those interests, incensed to see Norfrank, whom 
he detests, chosen as the guide of the sisters, in preference to an 
opulent Bernese, whom he particularly favours, undertakes, at 
first, to prevent the wished-for pilgrimage. Not succeeding in 
this, he engages Love to co-operate in the vengeance, which he 
means to take of Norfrank. Accordingly, Love inspires the 
youth with a violent passion for Myris, the youngest, and 
most engaging of the three sisters, and furnishes him with va- 
rious opportunities of indulging this passion, at the expense of 
conscience and glory. The virtue of Norfrank is thus subjected 
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far as it is consistent with their nature and peculiar design. In 
this instance, the malignant passions may be brought into action, 
and made to heighten the general interest, and dramatic effect 
of the poem, without diminishing the improvement, and gratifi- 
cation, the reader may derive from it. But to preserve the cha- 
racter of refinement and dignity, which obviously it should pos- 
sess, we would banish all such licentious allusions, ludicrous 
images, and burlesque scenes, as those which Ariosto has ad- 
mitted into his work. On this account, as well as of the inco- 
herence of his plot, and the extravagance of his machinery, the 
Orlando Furioso, however admirable and delightful, cannot be 
ranked in the department of poetry under consideration. Nor 
can the three last productions of Southey (although approaching 
much nearer) with an action and character so remote from those 
of common life, and a machinery so grotesque, and, nm many 
instances, so monstrous. We would reject, as we have inti- 
mated, all supernatural agency, and allegorical personages, in 
the case of an Idyllic Epopee, because they tend to deprive it of 
the air of probability, and are utterly superfluous, for the attain- 
ment of any of its characteristic ends. 

Gesner has the merit of striking out the outline of the idyllic 
epic, and may well say, with Horace,— 

Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps 
Non alieno meo pressa pede. 


Mr. Voss, Goéthe, and the author of the Partheneid, who en- 
gaged in the same career, have, in filling up the canvas, and 
framing very pleasing compositions, confined themselves, how- 
ever, within too narrow limits in some respects, and exceeded 
the bounds of the true theory in others. According to our a 

prehension, the best model extant, is Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
In the hands of a judicious critic, it might serve, with respect to 
this new department of the epic, the purpose which the Iliad was 
made to answer, with regard to the old, in those of Aristotle. 
The absence of all preternatural agency from Scott’s poem, the 
coherence and regular march of his enchanting fable, the imme- 
diate relation of his delineations of natural scenery, and Highland 
manners to that fable, the variety and discrimination with which 
his characters are drawn, the dramatic excellence of his situa- 
tions, are features, which may be selected as indispensable for 
imitation, in the future, and correct composition of an idyllic 
epopee. At the same time, however, we would prescribe an 
action of a more modern date, a theatre more familiar to the 
mass of readers, more of moral sentiment and moral painting, 


than we have in the Lady of the Lake. Under these points of 
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view, although the chef d’ceuvre of the kind, it is not a perfect 
pattern. 

The poem of Mr. Scott, however deservedly popular at home, 
is not, we observe, noticed ; inthe French journals. This cir- 
cumstance leads us to infer, that it is unknown to the French 
critics. The antiquated phraseology which he has employed, 
will, in fact, independently of other considerations, prove a 
serious obstacle to its ever being at all understood, or, at least, 
in any degree, duly appreciated, on the continent. 

The idyllic epopee may, perhaps, admit of the utmost latitude 
of choice, as to metre and verse; but we consider all obsolete or 
homely diction as incompatible with its perfection. With re- 
spect to the use of antiquated words and turns of phrase, in this 
or any other description of modern poems, the reviewers already 
mentioned, have said enough to convince the most bigotted, of 
its impolicy as well as absurdity. Even Dryden has given 
some lessons on this head, which, we might imagine, would 
not have been overlooked by those, who study his writings 
with so much assiduity, and who venerate his authority so pro- 
foundly, as the present masters of the song in England. In speak- 
ing of a similar abuse prevalent in his day, he expresses himself 
thus: “ One is for raking in Chaucer (our English Ennius) for 
_ antiquated words, which are never to be revived, but when sound 
or significancy is wanting in the present language. But many 
of his deserve not redemption, any more than the crowds of men 
who daily die, or are slain for sixpence in a battle, merit to Be 
restored to life, if a wish could revive them.” 

The French have produced no poem of the character of the 
Partheneid, or of the Lady of the Lake. They are, indeed, at 
this moment, miserably wanting in original poetic genius. Poe- 
try is cultivated by numbers in Paris, but every day seems to 
aggravate the degeneracy of the French muse. In the recent 
annals of their verse, we can find nothing that is above medio- 
crity. We doubt much, for reasons, which it would carry us too 
far to detail, whether France could, at any time, have produced 
the idyllic epic in any perfection, Of the heroic, they have no 
specimen which deserves to rank with those, of other modern 
nations, or of the ancients. The Henriade of Voltaire has 
merely the forms, and none of the stamina of the epopee. 

We are inclined to coincide in the sentiment advanced by the 
Edinburgh reviewers, in their critique on the Columbiad of Bar- 
low,—that the season for the epic, in the style of the old school, is 
irrevocably past. The heroic must, we believe, be succeeded by 
the idyllic species. The latter will, no doubt, be perfected in 
theory, and wrought, hereafter, upon the incomplete model 
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which Scott has given, into the highest excellence. Of all poets 
living, Southey, perhaps, from the natural bent and plenitude of 
his genius, would be best able to execute this task. But it would 
be first necessary for him, to work a thorough reformation 
in his factitious taste and manner; to abjure his fondness 
for demons and enchanters; to relinquish his habits of hasty 
composition and oriental research; to cogrect and regulate the 
structure of his verse; to restrain his imagination within due 
bounds, and to prune the luxuriance of his style. It is, we think, 
in his power, to secure an indefeasible station in the temple of 
Fame, by the side of the greatest poetical worthies, whom Eng- 
land has produced. 


CRITIQUE ON THE PARTHENEID. 
Translated from the Mercure de France. 


There was atime, when the profession of a man of letters, was 
exceedingly commodious in France. Among other of the con- 
veniences which it has now lost, it enjoyed that of considering 
all foreign literature, as utterly insignificant. We knew, gene- 
rally, that Italy, Spain, England, and even Germany, possessed 
something, which the people of those countries, called their lite- 
rature. Occasionally, too, some few translations afforded us a 
loose idea of it: but as their authors punctiliously excluded from 
them, whatever might prove offensive, to what was called French 
taste, and as all the works thus Frenchified, were still less con- 
formable to that taste, than the originals themselves, we inferred, 
that all foreign works were much inferior to our own; that there 
was no genuine literature but in France; or, at least, that nothing 
which did not come from ourselves, was well worth our atten- 
tion. 

Afterwards, we seem to have given into the other extreme. 
We became passionately fond of the English, and could not 
translate and praise Shakspeare, without exalting him above 
Corneille and Racine. More recently, the Germans have had 
their turn. Our Tudesco-enthusiasts would wrest the sceptre 
from Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, to yield it to Schiller, 
Goéthe, and Kotzebue: according to them, the barbarous and 
uncouth drama of Germany, is to be considered as the perfection 
and maturity, and that of France, but the infancy, of the art. 

This kind of exaggeration,—a subject fitter for laughter than 
umbrage,—should not prevent us from doing justice to Ger- 
man literature. It has made great progress within the last half 
century, and, were poetry indebted to it, for nothing more than 
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the idyl, such as Gesner has given it to the world, this would 
be a sufficient motive for gratitude. 

Gesner has ennobled and enlarged the department of the idyl. 
Its voice has acquired strength, without losing sweetness, In- 
stead of a trifling pastoral scene, restricted to a few interlocutors, 
and circumscribed within very narrow limits of space and time, 
it has occupied a wider theatre, lengthened its strain, and mul- 
tiplied the number of actors. It has, in a word, become a par- 
ticular species of epopee, which leaves battles and heroic deeds 
to the great epic, and employs itself, about the most usual, and 
simple actions of common life. 

Germany has produced two poems of this description, the 
Louisa of M. Voss, and the Herman and Dorcthea of M. 
Goéthe, both of which have been translated into French. M. 
Baggessen has recently added a third, which has had less success 
than the preceding, but which, being more skilfully rendered 
into our language, seems destined both to give us a better know- 
ledge, and to make us fond, of this new department of the epic. 
The translator has prefixed some interesting observations to his 
work; but before we speak of them, let us proceed to offer an 
outline of the matter and plan of the poem in question. 

“ An inhabitant of Switzerland, called Andros, a man of 
worth and simple manners, of a cultivated intellect, and an ele- 
vated character, has three daughters, no less amiable than beauti- 
ful, who are desirous of visiting the most picturesque, and curious- 
part, of the higher Alps, of the canton of Berne. Andros con- 
sents to the excursion, with the view, at the same time, of ren- 
dering it subservient to a particular object. Instead of conduct- 
ing his daughters himself, he devolves this charge upon Norfrank; 
a young stranger of a noble mind, who had been, for along time, 
his friend and guest, and whom he secretly designs for his son- 
in-law. Norfrank complies willingly, and welcomes the propos 
sition, as an honourable mark of confidence. 

‘*¢ Mercury, who is introduced, as the god that presides over 
the vulgar interests of life, or, rather, over the blind and exclu- 
sive worship of those interests, incensed to see Norfrank, whom 
he detests, chosen as the guide of the sisters, in preference to an 
opulent Bernese, whom he particularly favours, undertakes, at 
first, to prevent the wished-for pilgrimage. Not succeeding in 
this, he engages Love to co-operate in the vengeance, which he 
means to take of Norfrank. Accordingly, Love inspires the 
youth with a violent passion for Myris, the youngest, and 
most engaging of the three sisters, and furnishes him with va- 
rious opportunities of indulging this passion, at the expense of 


conscience and glory. The virtue of Norfrank is thus subjected 
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to many severe trials, but, assisted by the gods his protectors, he 
triumphs over the snares of Love, as well as the hate of Mer- 
cury, and leads his companions, innocently and successfully, to 
the term of their journey. 

“¢ The action of the poem concludes on the fifth day; the dif- 
ferent stages of the travellers constitute its theatre, and it is en- 
titled the Partheneid, in allusion not only to the innocence of the 
pilgrims, but to the name of the spot where their travels end. 
Such is, abstracting its ornaments, details, and accessories, the 
subject out of which Mr. Baggessen has composed a poem, of 
more than four thousand verses.” 

This analysis is copied literally, from the preliminary discourse 
of the translator. It merely requires some little amplification. 
The place of destination for the pilgrims is the best known, and 
most beautiful, of the lofty mountains I have mentioned. It is 
called the Virgin, and the poet feigns, that there exists, with 
respect to it, among the inhabitants of the country, a tradition, 
of the following purport. ‘ Formerly, the gods inhabited the 
valleys of Helvetia; but, at length, indignant at the growing 
wickedness of men, they withdrew to the inaccessible summits 
of the mountains, and ceased to be visible to mortal eyes. Ura- 
nia alone, the goddess of innocence and pure love, through 
tenderness for children, and young girls, whom she continues 
to protect, suffers herself still to be seen, resplendent with white- 
ness, in the azure regions of the sky.” 

It is upon this simple fiction, that the author has grounded 
the intervention, of some of the gods of the ancient mythology, 
in the business of his poem. The propriety of using such ma- 
chinery, in treating a modern subject, is a question, which the 
translator has discussed with particular care. I shall recur to 
this topic in the sequel. I shall merely subjoin here, that Mer- 
cury, the god of vulgar interests, has chosen for his residence, 
the lofty summit of the Nzesen, and that Love, whose co-opera- 
tion he had solicited for his enterprise, had retired to the most 
pleasant of the hills, which skirt the valley of Hasly; while the 
two tutelary divinities, Urania and Apollo, hold their empire, 
one upon the highest peak of the Virgin, the other upon the 
inaccessible summits of the Eiger. 

That Vénus-Urania should defend three young virgins, against 
the gods of vile interest and gross sensuality, is altogether natu- 
ral. Apollo lends his aid, but chiefly on account of Norfrank, 
their companion and guide, who is under his immediate protec- 
tion. What, then, is the cause of this especial favour! It is 
this. Norfrank is a poet: notone of those pretenders, who assume 
the name, because likely to produce sensation and effect, in the 
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world, but one of those rare beings, whom Nature has truly 
inspired; whose imagination is always stretched towards what 
is great; whose soul is always intent on moral beauty; who ab- 
stract themselves from the vulgar things of life, in order to adore 
on the earth, the beauties of nature, and the charms of virtue 
alone, and who consecrate, to the description and celebration of 
these, all the fruits of their industry, and all the energy of their 
genius. 

An individual of this character travelling, in the midst of the 
most sublime exhibitions, and beautiful imagery of nature, with 
three young and lovely girls, in that early age of imnocence, 
which presents so strong a temptation, even to the virtuous, and 
which it is the first wish of the vitious man to blast;—the pas- 
sion which is kindled in the heart of the youthful poet, and the 
efforts made by the two Divinities of interest and sensual plea- 
sure, in order that that passion may cease to be pure, and be- 
come offensive to Vénus-Urania;—the succour which this chaste 
goddess yields to her favourites, to preserve them incorrupt, and 
the help which they also find in Apollo, represented as the god 
of enthusiasm, in reference to moral beauty;—such, together, 
are the theatre, action, and actors of this poem, of which the 
conception must be regarded as entirely new, although it belongs 
to a department, already illustrated by two chefs-d’cuvre emi- 
nently popular. Poetical descriptions of the most magnificent 
objects; paintings of pure, simple, and virginal manners; passions 
worthy of those manners; in fine, an ingenious application of the 
fictions of mythology, enriched by new creations,—these are what 
the mere exposition 0: such a subject authorizes us to expect, 
and what, indeed, we find united, in the present work. 

To begin with the descriptions. There are few poems that 
can boast of any, more rich and captivating. The scenery 
which the author had to depict is, without doubt, admirable, and 
fitted to impart inspiration; but, whatever may be the charms of 
the model, it is the skill of the painter, which gives life and at- 
traction to the picture. Moreover, he does not confine himself 
to the face of the country. He dwells on scenes in which he 
introduces his personages; in the manner of the great landscape- 
painters, who animate the beauties of rural nature, by the pre- 
sence of man, either in action or contemplation. At one time, we 
have before us three young sisters, overcome by heat and fatigue, 
grouped on the top of a verdant hill, around a salient fountain, 
drinking eagerly out of its basin, plunging their fine arms in it, 
as arefreshment, and, with all the gaiety and security of inno- 
cence, suffering their young guide to quench his thirst out of 
, the palms of their hands. At another, you are presented with 
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a tempest on the lake of Thuna, which the poet describes ina 
style equally natural and terrible; but he places a small skiff in 
the midst of the lake, and in it, the three sisters, and Norfrank, 
already a prey to the agitations of love. Thus, what would other« 
wise be merely a grand and appalling spectacle, is imbued with 
interest, as well as terror. 

The fine cascade of Staubach must have been often depicted 
by the German poets. It has been minutely so by Haller. But no 
antecedent description can equal that which is given in the work 
before us. And it is not the presence of the young pilgrim and 
his companions which constitutes, although it no doubt height- 
ens, the charm; it is the skill, the imagination, and the colour- 
ing of the poet. I could cite many other instances, of extraor- 
dinary merit; among the rest, the description of the rugged 
rocks which lead to the peak of the Virgin, in the sixth book, 
the ascent of the travellers to the summit of Tschugen, m the 
eighth, &c.&c.” 

Pictures of pure, and, in some sort, primitive manners, are 
almost every where to be found, when the actors of the scene 
know no other, and have remained inaccessible to the corruption 
spread over the earth, as is the highest summit of Eiger, to the 
foot of the traveller. Such pictures abound in the Partheneid, 
and are recommended by the most delightful and animated 
poetry. You see the three sisters, fresh as the rose, and pure as 
the morning ray, sleeping in the same bed at an inn, while their 
young companion lies in the next room. You hear the virginal 
hymn, which they sing by turns, on perceiving, at the dawn of 
day, the summit of the queen of mounta:as; a hymn composed 
for them, on the way, by Norfrank, and which he accompanies 
with his melodious flute. ‘* O youth,” says the first of the sis- 
ters, “ smiling morn of the day of life, dispose our minds to the 
duties of the age which follows thee; may virtue and wisdom, 
together with the graces, flourish in us!”—‘t Be for ever our 
guide,” exclaims the second, “O thou goddess of innocence! Ne- 
ver suffer the carnation which embellishes thy virginal cheek, to 
fade on ours, and let it be the only tint ever mingled with our 
native roses!”—‘* May innocence and happiness,” adds the 
third, “‘ unite in our souls, as do the images of the god of light, 
and the queen of the mountains, in the limpid mirror of the lake 
of Thuna! May our days ficw on as tranquil as these waters, 
filled with beatific dreams, and celestial prelibations! May our 
whole life be but a long pilgrimage to the residence of Urania!” 

The reader will be particularly delighted with the naiveté of 
the scene, where the three sisters are exhibited as drenched with 
rain, and Norfrank is made to leave them to themselves, from a , 
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motive of delicacy, and under the pretext of a visit to another 
declivity of the mountain. Seeing themselves at liberty, they 
take off most of their garments, spread them in the sun to dry, 
and thus, half-clad, dance round them, with their arms encir- 
cling each other, in the manner of the Graces. We were ra- 
vished with the exquisite picture, of the bathing of their feet 
together, in a wooden vase, not far from the hard and awkward 
bed, which Norfrank had made for himself, spent, like them, 
with fatigue, and then buried in a profound sleep. 

“ The daughters of Andros, raising the vase by a common ef- 
fort, bring it, without noise, into their chamber, and place it as 
far as possible from the bed of Norfrank. Seating themselves 
about it, they begin by throwing into the smoking water, a few 
grains of salt, and pouring in, drop by drep, a salutary and odori- 
ferous essence distilled from the cherry, which is regarded as pre- 
cious, by the inhabitants of the Alps. Arranging, afterwards, 
with modest caution, the floating skirts of their robes, they first 
loosen the latches of their sandals, then untie the easy garter, and, 
bending towards each other, draw from the ancles the white, elas- 
tic tissue which pictures its admirable shape; at this instant, 
there are placed on the edge of the vase, three pair of feet, com- 
parable to those of the goddesses of Praxiteles. Cynthia first 
essays the temperature of the bath. * Oh, how delightful!’ does 
she exclaim; ‘* how pleasantly this water caresses the afflicted 
feet. I feel myself, as it were, born anew.’ At these words, 
Myris and Daphne, plunging, also, their feet into the wave, 
mix their expressions of delight with those of Cynthia. While 
thus refreshing themselves, and conversing in a low voice, the 
three nymphs, at the same time, throw off their light hats of 
straw, and removerthe curious tortoise-shell, that confines their 
beautiful tresses, which then fall back, and float, at full length, 
in natural ringlets.” 

They continue to talk freely among themselves, about the odd- 
ness of their situation, the adventures of the day, and the inno- 
cent pleasures of their journey. But Norfrank awakes. Violently 
assailed by Love, he catches a glimpse of the mysterious pro- 
ceeding; he resists, however, the temptations of the god: he 
remains immoveable, and with his eyes closed; he scarcely 
dares to breathe, lest he should disturb the security of the sis- 
ters. ‘In the mean time, the latter withdraw their feet, one 
after another, from the wooden vase, and, placing them on the 
edge, bend repeatedly, and with great caution, to dry them, not, 
however, without silently and archly comparing their size and 
form. Overjoyed, an@almost astonished, to find themselves no 
longer oppressed by fatigue, they rise together, and, becoming 
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less uneasy and fearful, they entwine, mutually, their arms, with 
an affectionate and playful air; forming thus an enchanting 
groupe, in which the charms of each are heightened and embel- 
lished, by those of the other; as the pink, the lily, and the rose, 
interwoven in the garland of a young bride, by mixing their 
perfume and their colours, seem to double their separate sweet- 
ness and lustre.” 

The reader will here perceive, that the uniformly powerful 
effect, of these delightful pictures, is still increased, by the con- 
trast of violent emotions, which might dash, in an instant, al} 
the enjoyments of the scene. This contrast was, no doubt, in- 
tended by Mr. Baggessen, and is maintained throughout the 
whole course of his poem. For this purpose, he employs the 
intervention of terrestrial and sensuai Love. It is this god, who, 
disguised in the shape of a butterfly, while Mercury is concealed 
under that of a beetle, agitates the air about the head of the 
young poet, and awakens him, while the sisters are engaged in 
the manner just described. It is he who, metamorphosed into a 
humming-bird, at the inn of Thun, kindles such lively sensations 
in the breast of Norfrank, as he enters the chamber of the sis- 
ters, and sees them yet asleep. ‘“ The young man, forgetting 
himself more and more, is, at length, worked into ecstacy, in 
the contemplation of the beauty of the nymphs, in the midst of 
their slumbers. The son of Venus, resuming his celestial form, 
and bending his bow, watches the moment, when Norfrank rivets 
his eye upon the mouth of Myris, to discharge at him a golden- 
headed shaft, which buries itself in his heart. Pierced with the 
cruel dart, the youth is scarcely able to stifle, by halves, an out- 
cry of pain. The gay dreams of the sisters take flight at the 
noise, and all three awake at the same moment, in equal alarm. 
But Norfrank recollects himself, retires without being perceived, 
and returns, afterwards, more composed, to apprize them, that 
it is time for them to set out.” 

It is in a similar disguise, that Love makes another and more 
dangerous attack upon Norfrank and Myris, in the grotto of 
Mount Béat. The young man had penetrated into it, on the 
excursion which he had taken, in order to give the sisters an 
opportunity, of drying their garments at ease. Seated at the 
entrance of the grotto, on the point of a rock, near a rivulet, 
which purls through the moss, and over the pebbles, with his 
head reclined on his hands, and dreaming of Myris, he watches 
the lapse of the stream, and sheds a torrent of tears, which miti- 
gates, in a slight degree, the passion that consumes him. Love 
undertakes to conduct Myris to the spots Under the form of a 
small bird, of a brilliant plumage, he captivates her attention, and 
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engages her in pursuit of him. He flies; she follows, and thinks 


to seize him; he ascends the mountain; she does so likewise,. 


and feels herself impelled forward, by a charm, which she is at 
a loss to comprehend. She forgets that she is already at a dis- 
tance from her sisters, and no longer adverts to the bareness of 
her palpitating bosom. She imagines, frequently, that she has 
the prey in her hands, but he escapes miraculously, as it were, 
and at length flies to the grotto for refuge, whither she follows 
him, baffled and out of breath. The noise which she makes in 
entering, rouses Norfrank from his reverie. 

“ How great his surprize! He sees Myris, Myris herself, who, 
with her arms outstretched, her bosom uncovered, her face in a 
glow, seems to be rushing to his embrace, with a degree of trans- 

rt like that with which a young and tenderwife, hastens to meet 
a fond husband, just returned from a long voyage beyond sea. On 
her side, Myris descries indistinctly, through the obscurity of the 
cavern, Norfrank—a man—a phantom,—she knows not what. 
At this apparition, her feet remain, as it were, rooted in the 
ground. Immoveable and mute with terror, she gazes on Nor- 
frank, without, however, fully recognizing him. He also con- 
templates her, motionless too, and in a state between rapture and 
stupefaction. At length, the young man rises, and advances a 
step towards Myris: Myris seeks to fly, retires a step, but falls 
on a bank of turf, bewildered, terrified, and ready to swoon. 
What a storm does not then gather in the breast of Norfrank! 
He leans towards the face of the nymph, as if to reanimate 
her with his breath; but stops short, indignant at his own 
transports. He would take her hand, and press it between his, 
as gently as the calix of the rose presses the bud, which is about 
to open; but stops again, with the same alarm, as if his hand 
were to leave a burning stain upon that of his beloved. He 
murmurs a hundred times within himself: ¢ I love you, O My- 
ris!” and as often does this audacious murmur expire, before it 
reaches his lips. He endeavours to fly, but an irresistible charm 
detains him in the grotto, full as it is of the cruel god, and holds 
him in suspense, between the noblest and the softest of emotions, 
—between love and virtue.” 

At length, however, virtue triumphs. Norfrank, without look- 
mg behind him, rushes to the extremity of the grotto, and, fall- 
ing on his knees, implores the succour of Urania. He has 
scarcely finished his prayer, when Urania herself appears, or, at 
least, her divine image, for she shows herself to mortals, only in 
their second sight. The celestial form shines upon him but for 
an instant, yet remains engraven on his heart. He rises full of 
composure and resolution, and ascends quickly to the mouth of. 
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the grotto. He finds no one there. He goes out; he hears three 
voices calling him; he sees the sisters together at a distance. 

‘¢ He hastens to join them. Myris then relates, how she had 
been engaged, in the pursuit of a bird, of wonderful diminutive- 
ness and beauty, which, flying from shrub to shrub, and flower 
to flower, conducted her, at last, to a cavern, where she beheld 
an extraordinary vision, that had filled her with so much terror, 
as to cause her to fall, and almost to faint. She adds, that, hav- 
ing taken courage, and looked about in the cavern, she found 
herself alone, which convinces her, that the vision was but a 
mere chimera of her imagination, the offspring of fear. This 
recital solves an enigma for Norfrank, which, until then, he was 
unable to comprehend. Without saying any thing to Myris, in 
order to undeceive her, he merely smiles at her error; but she 
remarks the smile, and, in her turn, divines what phantom it 
was, that caused her alarm.” 

The examples which I have given, of the advantageous use 
which Mr. Baggessen has made, of his mythological machinery, 
do not furnish the only argument to be adduced in its favour. 
With respect to this important part of the epopee, of whatever 
kind, we should consider both the use which the author makes 
of established inventions, and separately his own creations. It 
should be noted, that Mr. Baggessen always employs them oppor- 
tunely and appropriately, according to the character of the pas- 
sions which he wishes to depict, and of the extraordinary scenes, 
wherein he has placed the action of his poem. We have seen 
above, the manner in which he conducts the agency of Love. It 
is this god, the enemy of Norfrank, who originates all the trials 
which he undergoes, who creates all the obstacles he encounters, 
and who paves the way for his happiness, by means of that very 
passion, which he intends as the instrument of his destruction. 
The same spring is exercised, in the same spirit, to the end of 
the work. When nothing remains to be accomplished, but a 
mutual declaration of passion, between Norfrank and Myris, it 
is their malicious enemy again, who furnishes them with the 
opportunity. 

In gratitude for the favours and aid which he had received 
from Apollo, Norfrank has promised to scan the double summit 
of Mount Eiger, the favourite residence of the god. He chooses, 
for the fulfilment of his vow, the period of his return with the 
sisters from the peak of the Virgin, to the middle of a mountain, 
rich in pasture, where he leaves them, towards the close of the 
evening, in a cheese-hut, in which they prepare to retire to rest. 
Three of these cabins form a little hamlet, frequented only by 
the shepherds of the plain, in the season when they ascend thi- 
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ther, in order to graze their flocks. The middle one becomes 
the asylum of the sisters. 

Norfrank leaves them, and sets out, when the moon is 
sufficiently high above the cliffs, to enlighten his path. He 
descends the mountain, in order to get to the foot of the Eiger, 
the summit of which he proposes to reach. He stops from time 
to time, and casts a look back on the cabin, which contains all 
that he holds most dear. Suddenly, it appears to him, that he 
sees a number of persons ascending and descending, running to 
and fro, or standing motionless, near the three cabins. He 
dreads the occurrence of some unexpected danger, for his com- 
panions. He returns with rapid strides. It was Love that con- 
jured up these appearances. ‘The god, in order to bring him 
near to Myris, and to cause him to break his vow, had assem- 
bled a number of light clouds along the mountain, which, set in 
motion by the wind, cheated the senses of Norfrank. As soon 
as he has seen the youth on his return, he glides into the middle 
hut, hovers about the head of the sleeping Myris, flaps her bo- 
som roughly with his wings, and fills it with the keenest alarms. 
In the interval, Norfrank arrives out of breath, and looks for 
the crowd he thinks he had seen. He is soon undeceived, smiles 
at his mistake, and walks himself for a few moments, round the 
cabin, keeping an attentive watch. Myris, more and more agi- 
tated, reflects on the perils which Norfrank is to encounter, quits 
her straw couch, betore pleasant, now insufferable, opens the 
door with the utmost gentleness, goes out, inhales the fresh air, 
revives, becomes composed, and ventures to advance a few steps 
on the enamelled turf. Thus, Myris on one side, and Norfrank 
on his, move, for a time, round the same point, but at distances 
too great to see, or mect each other. Myris often raises her eyes 
towards the summits of Kiger, thinking of Norfrank, his jour- 
ney, and his danger. All at once, a terrible noise resounds 
through the valleys; it is the distant tumbling of an avalanche. 
Norfrank is immediately present to her imagination. She falls 
on her knees, and implores, aloud, all the powers of heaven to 
shield him. He was then near her. He sees her, hears her, and, 
kneeling likewise, invokes the same powers to grant happiness 
to Myris, even were it to be at the expense of his own repose 
or life. Myris hears him, sees him, passes from terror to rap- 
ture, and cannot but shed a torrent of delicious tears. Both re- 
main, for a long time, prostrate before Heaven, as happy, says 
the poet, as if they were already imparadised. Myris first regains 
self-possession; rises, casts a timid glance on Norfrank, and 
returns slowly, and with downcast eyes, to the cabin, where her 
sisters are asleep. Norfrank springs forward, reaches her, and, 
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detaining her gently by the hand, which he, at length, dares to 
press, speaks to her with the tenderest overflowings of the heart, 
but conjures her to suffer him to proceed, and accomplish a sa-. 
cred vow. She has nothing further to dread on his account; 
henceforth he is under the special protection of Heaven. Myris, 
in consenting to this, gives him, at the same time, to understand 
who it is that she feels to be the master of her destiny. . “ She 
withdraws her hand slowly from that of Norfrank, enters the 
cabin, looks back once more, and disappears.” 

[t seems to me, that, if any thing new were to be devised in 
the way of a love-declaration, after the multitude with which 
our poems, plays, and novels abound, Mr. Beggassen has found 
it, in the one we have just read. He has done still more. He has 
raised from his poetic imagination, a divinity, whose existence 
seems to have been revealed to him, in his own excursions ‘to 
these lofty eminences: it is the God of Vertigo. I know not 
that there exists, in the whole range of poetry, a more novel and 
ingenious fiction; one better adapted to the subject, or more 
powerfully exhibited. It fills an entire canto of the poem, and we 
should have a very imperfect idea of the work, were we not 
acquainted with an invention, which the world, I have no doubt, 
will not hesitate to call admirable, some centuries hence. 

The three young pilgrims and their guide, after many fa- 
tigues and dangers, are upon the point of consummating their 
enterprize, and reaching the peak of Urania’s mountain, when 
they find themselves stopped, on the brink of a wide and deep 
precipice. It is not to be avoided, nor can it be crossed but by 
a single path, narrow, steep, slippery, and upon a ridge of per- 
pendicular rocks. The three sisters turn pale, and remain mo- 
tionless. Norfrank alone is undismayed. Accustomed to climb 
the Alps,—tull of resolution and vigour,—he offers to carry over 
each of his companions, by turns, in his arms, when they have 
fastened a bandage on their eyes, to prevent giddiness, and an 
excess of fright. The sisters hesitate, blush, consult together; 
but necessity urges, the proposition is accepted, and the bandage 


tied. Norfrank raises the eldest, and crosses with her unhurt; 


he takes the second, and does the same. He returns to the third, 
to his adored Myris, who expects him with confidence, although 
not without some remains of dread. 

But their implacable enemy, Love, has sworn to obstruct their 


- passage. He bends his flight to the glaciers of Schreckhorn, the 


summit of which is justly called the peak of terror. 

‘On the highest point of this inaccessible mountain, dwells, be- 
tween Olympus and the earth, a formidable divinity, a monster 
among the immortals, and whom they themselves cannot approach 
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without terror. He is denominated Vertigo by the human race, 
and is without name among the gods. He was engendered in the 
early horrors of chaos, and is the offspring of the fortuitous union 
of the heavens, and of infernal night. Ruin, confusion, disorder, 
and the transitory association of hostile substances and forms, 
are his sole delighitj¥and what he labours to produce. He cannot, 
without a degree of torture, which would at once annihilate a 
mortal being, contemplate either the spheres which revolve in 
the immensity of space, or the unchangeable creations of na- 
ture. But he delights in looking on the works of man. Sometimes, 
motionless and silemt on his icy throne, he suffers his eye to 
wander at random in the profundity of vacuum; at others, full 
of agitation and menace, he hovers over the tops ¢* the moun- 
tains, visits the precipices, and hides himself in their depths. 
Woe to him who then ventures on the brink of those precipices! 
He suddenly feels the earth slide from beneath his feet; he sees 
the heavens recede rapidly into infinite space, and the mountains, 
shaken to the centre, wheel in eddies about him.” 

The aspect of this horrible spot terrifies Love, without, how- 
ever, diverting him from his purpose. He flies in spiral circles 
round the sharpest point; he reaches the top; he already per- 
ceives the demon who dwells there, and, casting but one oblique 
and hasty glance on him, is seized with horror. He immedi- 
ately fastens his bandage on his eyes, and then, accosting the 
hideous giant, he denounces the hardy wretch, who had twice 
braved his power in the dependencies of his empire. and almost 
at the foot of his throne. He beseeches him to descend into the 
abyss, over which Norfrank has to pass once more; to appear 
before him unawares, and to exert over him all the potency of 
his spells. The god of Vertigo answers by a nod, as a mark of 
approbation. ‘ At this signal of their monarch, the caverns of 
Schreckhorn send forth a hollow murmur, and every rock trem- 
bles to its base.” 

In the mean time, the conductor of the nymph of Urania 
had returned to Myris; he already holds her in his arms, palpi- 
tating with love and joy;—he reaches the difficult pass. “ At this 
very instant, the monarch of Schreckhorn, enveloped in a black 
cloud, was descending with a rapid flight. Before plunging into 
the precipice, he hovers for some moments over the head of 
Norfrank, and Norfrank begins to shudder, and turn pale. By 
degrees, his senses wander, every thing changes about him, and 
presents a scene of confusion to his eyes. The path appears to 
him more steep, the abyss deeper, and the rock more slippery. 
He endeavours to proceed; he totters; and has scarcely strength 
enough left, to maintain him on his feet. Myris perceives his 
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weakness, and her alarm serves to increase his dismay. But the 
strugele is now at anend; Norfrank is no longer master of him- 
self; he feels, for the first time, the influence of Vertigo, that 
redoubtable divinity of the Alps. For the first time, he has the 
odious giant completely unveiled to his sight; he views him 
emerge, with the impetuosity of thunder, f#@mi the cloud which 
enveloped him, rush into the hollow of the precipice, and there 
suspend himself, with a furious and menacing aspect.” 

‘¢ In one hand, the Demon waves an immense shield, on the 
contour of which, a thousand and a thousand ghastly, fantastical 
shapes are depicted. It has a concave surface, and a magic polish, 
which reflects all the objects of nature in an unfaithful manner, 
by images unsteady and confused, and of an inordinate size. 
Scarcely had Norfrank cast a glance on this shield, when the 
mountains seemed to him to slide suddenly back, to the confines 
of the horizon, their summits to be upturned, and lengthened 
indefinitely in the regions of space. The celestial canopy (such 
is the dreadful illusion of his vision!) had fallen, instantaneously, 
to the level of the earth, and the earth had sprung up to that of 
the celestial canopy. He turns, and imagines that the whole 
universe turns also, with an accelerated motion, in a vortex that 
embraces the immensity of space.” 

*¢ Overpowered by these horrible appearances, Norfrank has 
himself become an object of terror. His hair stands erect on his 
head; the sweat courses rapidly, in icy drops, down his face; 
his knees bend; he is about to fall, and, if he falls into the abyss, 
his forehead must dash and split, against the shield of the victo- 
rious Vertigo. But in this his mortal agony, one recollection 
survives, that of the adored object, who trembles in his arms; 
one thought still fills his mind—the danger of Myris. It is 
to save her, that he makes a last effort. He bends back, in order 
that she may slide gently to the ground, and the instant after, 
falls himself backward on the rock. Myris, distracted, tears the 
bandage from her head, and sees Norfrank motionless, with his 
cyes closed, and his forehead the colour of death. She swoons 
away at his side. ‘hus fall together, levelled by the same storm, 
the elm, with its vast umbrage, the pride of a solitary hill, and 
the vine which clung to its branches. But the gods had not 
entirely abandoned innocence. ‘The arrows of Apollo had al- 
ready put the monster of Schreckhorn to flight, and Norfrank 
had begun to recover his senses. Soon restored to himself, he 
opens his eyes, and the first object that he perceives is Myris, 
lying imanimate on the rock, like the lily, that droops, when 
severed, by the scythe, from the maternal stem.” 

He rises upon one knee, and, with his hands uplifted to hea- 
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ven, addresses a fervent prayer to the god of day. His suppli- 
cations are heard; Myris revives; he takes her once more in his 
arms; but another prodigy suspends his enterprize. Apollo 
does not rest satisfied, with having put the god of Vertigo to 
flight. He is apprehensive, that his protégé, from some remains 
of debility, may be unable to achieve the dangerous pass in 
safety. The rays of the god penetrate, and loosen, in an instant, 
some enormous masses of snow and ice. They are quickly de- 
tached from the mountain, roll down, tumble, with a tremendous 
noise, into the abyss, which Norfrank was preparing to travers¢ 
for the third time, and fill it up entirely. After the fresh alarm, 
which this extraordinary phenomenon occasions, the four tra- 
vellers are reunited, and succeed in reaching the peak of the 
Virgin. 

It must be acknowledged, that a creation like the foregoing, 
_ is sufficient to give character to an entire work, and to entitle 
the author to a distinguished place on Parnassus. I could wish 
it were compatible with my limits to quote the picture of the 
god of winter, to whom Mr. Baggessen assigns a throne, higher 
than all the glaciers of the Alps. There are, in this description, 
traits which another poet might, perhaps, have imagined, at the 
sight or recollection, of these vast and mountainous solitudes of 
ice; but the following, for example, is one, which could be con- 
ceived only in the head of a northern bard, conscious of his 
strength, and despising the opinion which poets, born in milder 
climates, entertain of their hyperborean brethren, and of them- 
selves. *¢ From the empyrean of his inaccessible palaces, the god 
hears with pity the blasphemies of effeminate poets, and the 
murmurs of degenerate nations, who are ignorant of, or who 
outrage his divinity. Solemn, austere, an enemy to petulant 
mirth, it is he that inspires mortals with the composure neces- 
sary for sublime meditations, and helps them to triumph over 
the illusions and ebriety of the senses, before which all elevation 
of soul, and vigour of thought disappear. If he has no particular 
gifts of his own, to bestow on the earth, he watches over the pre- 
servation of those, which it receives from the other gods. Often- 
times, often indeed, he prevents nature frota falling into a des- 
tructive languor, and rescues the innumerable germs of life, from 
the consuming fire of pestilence, and the ravages of putridity. 
The inhabitants of Olympus recognize and venerate his power. 
Urania visits him frequently, in the serenity of his nights. Apollo 
himself respects him, and blesses, with his choicest inspirations, 
those only, whose intellect the austere divinity has purified, and 
strengthened.” 


The trangjator of the poem, in his preliminary reflections, very 
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justly extols the whole of this magnificent description of Winter, 
and, with equal propriety, compares the fiction of the god of 
Vertigo to the most celebrated, and, perhaps, the grandest, of 
all the fictions of modern poetry; that of the Giant Adamastor, 
in the Lusiad of Camoens. But it is time to say something of 
the discourse, prefixed to this translation of the Partheneid. 

The first object of the translator, in this discourse, is to ascer- 
tain and characterize the department of composition, in which 
his author has written; to establish its fundamental laws, by 
making them harmonize, with the theory of the other depart- 
ments. This was, undoubtedly, a point of some importance. 
The poem of the Partheneid is the third in succession of its 
kind: Louzsa and Herman and Dorothea preceded it. Three 
brilliant and successful specimens consecrate, for the future, this 
species of epopee, which is neither the heroic nor the romantic, 
but which has a character of its own,—a distinguishing seal; and 
for which, in fine, a name should be devised, fitted to indicate 
that character. We have seen, moreover, that these poems owe 
their birth to the idyl, such as Gesner has given it, illustrated 
and ennobled by fictions, animated by a greater number of ac- 
tors, and extended over a wider theatre. The translator does 
then but comply with the most natural analogy, when he pro- 
poses to denominate this new species of poem the idyllic. 

In order to prove, that the discrimination is just and substan- 
tial, he analyzes rigorously, the established forms of poetic com- 
position, and shows, without difficulty, that each of them applies 
to objects, from which result impressions and effects, quite dif- 
ferent and distinct; but that, on the contrary, several of these 
forms approach near to, and resemble each other, by the impres- 
sions which they themselves produce. Hence he concludes, that 
the various kinds of poem should be distinguished and classed, 
rather according to the different impressions excited, than to 
the different forms established. He is sensible, that the full ex- 
position of this consequence, would involve him in too long and 
intricate a discussion, and contents himself, therefore, with 
merely suggesting it as a principle, upon which might be built 
the theory of the kind of epopee, which he proposes to style zdy/- 
lic. He adds, that it belongs to this kind of poetry, as its distin- 
guishing characteristic, to represent man in a state of tranquillity, 
innocence, and simplicity, in which he enjoys freely, all the hap- 
piness of which his nature is practically susceptible, or as much, 
as the imagination can, without a gross violation of probability, 
suppose it capable of admitting. He acknowledges, that this no- 
tion would appear, at first view, to be the same as the one gene- 
rally entertained of pastoral poetry; but he points out the diffes 
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rence, and demonstrates, that pastoral poetry is but a species of 


the idyllic genus, and not even the most noble or interesting 
species. 

He traces all the peculiar elevation and interest of this genus, 
in some episodical parts of the four great epic poems, of which 
the principal end is not, certainly, to excite the same emotions 
as the idyl;—in the picture which Virgil draws, of the second ex- 
istence of the virtuous in the shades of Elysium; in that which 
Tasso gives, of the flight of Herminia among the shepherds of 
the Jordan; in that of the isle of the Nereids, where Camoens 
conducts Gama; and in one, perhaps, superior to them all, that 
which Milton has traced of the terrestrial paradise, and of the 
loves of Adam and Eve. The more a general work, possesses 
of the dignity and interest of these episodical compositions, the 
nearer will it approach to the perfection, of which the idyllic 
poem is susceptible. But, without reaching this degree of per- 
fection, the translator thinks the idyl sufficiently marked out and 
individuated, ** by the absence of all factitious ills, of the tor- 
ment of the angry passions, of the disquietudes of vanity, of all 
the wants which man has created for himself, and which so often 
destroy his relish for the goods of nature, and, particularly, by 
the absence of such vices and caprices, as would prevent him 
from being, or appearing, worthy of those goods.” 

This special character pervades the Louisa of M. Voss, It is 
somewhat more vague, or rather more mixed, in the Herman 
and Dorothea of Goéthe. The author of the reflections, gives a 
brief analysis of these two poems, and shows clearly, in what 
consists the difference between them. This analysis conducts 
him to that of the Partheneid. He dwells longer on the latter, 
and specifies what it has in common with the two others, 
and in what respects it differs from them. The use which 
Mr. Baggessen makes of mythological machinery is first ex- 
plained, and then justified in an ingenious manner, and with 
sufficient force, perhaps, to satisfy every man, who adverts to 
the concessions which are required from reason, when trans- 
ported into the regions of fancy. Either I am myself much mis- 
taken, or the quotations I have made from the work, will sup- 
port what I here advance. 

The combination of epic with descriptive poetry, is another 
distinguishing peculiarity of the Partheneid. “ Mr. Baggessen,” 
says the translator, “ conceived the idea of his poem in the midst 
of the Helvetic Alps, in presence of the most admirable beauties 
of rural nature, and in all the vivacity of those emotions, which 
such a spectacle is calculated to awaken. What he felt, he wished 
to paint. He projected a poetical delineation of the grand objects 
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before him. Nothing more would seem likely to result from this 
scheme, than a descriptive poem; but our author was more hap- 
pily inspired. He formed the design of grafting the pictures of 
nature upon the plan of an epopee,—of making the spots he wished 
to describe, the scene of a particular action, and of an action 
either suiting, or requiring the kind of description, he had in 
view.” 

Here the translator declares himself, decidedly in favour, of 
the admixture of a human action with descriptions, in preference 
to poetry merely descriptive. He does not suffer himself to be 
biassed, by the many brilliant and successful examples of the 
latter, which we have already in our possession; but investigates 
the principle of the pleasure they communicate, and argues 
justly, that it is far less forcible and pregnant, than in the other 
case. He proceeds to remark, and with much truth, that the ob- 
jects and phenomena of nature have not, nor can they have, a real 
poetical character and interest; but only inasmuch as they bear 
some relation, some affinity to our internal feelings, and are ca- 
pable of producing an association of ideas, compounded, in part, 
of what is personal to our nature. 

I shall stop here, remarking only in conclusion, that the 
translator has executed his task, in a truly elegant and philoso- 
phical manner, and that (if I may judge of the impressions of 
others by my own) this volume will be found delightful, both to 
the fancy and the judgment. 
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